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PREFACE. 

What a correct card is on the race-course, or a playbill 
at a theatre, in the same degree is a Preface to a 
book. The writer of the following pages thinks it 
incumbent upon him to furnish his Readers with a true 
and correct card of his race in Police Life. At the 
same time, he wishes to inform the cynic and the critic 
that he has put his jottings together, not for the 
purpose of being hauled over the coals for any little 
faults or discrepancies, but for the sole object of affording 
a pleasant hour or two to any unpretending "limb" of 
the General Public who may think fit to peruse this 
volume. 

It is true that this book may not savour of the 
highly sensational character now so much in vogue in 
works of this stamp ; yet the Reader will find a suffi- 
ciency of Love, Murder, House-breaking, Highway 
Robbery, Theft, &c., &c., to gratify any ordinary taste. 
Due regard has been had, that nothing that would 
vitiate the most refined taste should make its way, 
uuwittingly or otherwise, into the following pages. 

My Police Life in South Africa, extending over a 
period of five years, will, I trust, prove interesting. I 
spared no trouble in making and collecting my various 
notes. I have deemed it advisable, in some of the long 
and intricate police cases in which I have been engaged, 
to give extracts from the Oilonial Press. These extracts, 



furnishiug full accounts of the preliminary examinations 
and trials of prisoners, will, I think, be found succinct 
and interesting. 

Although not my intention when I commenced to 
write " Re^iiniscences," to add "Mr Experiences m 
THE London Metropolitan Police," a thought struck 
me that it might not be altogether out of place. If 
such should prove to be the case, I have my reward. 

" Real Life" has been the order of the day, both 
in "Reminiscences" and "Experiences." "Nothing 
is extenuated, nor aught set down in malice." I have 
here and there — rather cursorily, it is true — touched 
upon topics of vast and vital importance to the Colony 
— the Eastern Province, in particular ; but in doing so, 
Impartiality and a true and worthy sense of Justice 
have been my guides, 

Leaving the Reader to judge im])artially, I trust, 
of the merits or demerits of my performances during 
my Police career in South Africa, and in the Great 
Metropolis of the World, London, I preseTit him or hei 
with this my "correct cai'd." Should self, in any peculiai 
passages of my narrative, seem to nile predominant, 1 
trust the Reader will remember that I wear a visible 
not an invisible green. Luck, and a little discretion 
have stood my best friends iu fathoming and unravelling 
mysteries. 

I cannot conclude, however, without thanking Mi 
J. F, Sutton for his assistance in the prosecution of thi 
work. 

EDWARD WILSON. 
Orahamstown, 

^rd Janvary, 1866. H^ 
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CHAFrER I. 

IKTKODUCTION TO THE FORCE — INTERVIEW WITH MR. FIELD- 
SIB WALTER CURRIE— DISCIPLINE AND TREATMENT OF A 
POLICE CORPS — REMINISCENCES — GAME NEAR GRAHAMSTOWN — 
A day's BATTUE. 

At the very earnest request of a few friends, I am 
emboldened to give a plain and unvarnished tale of my 
career as a Frontier Armed and Mounted Police officer, 
dturing a period of five years, on the Frontier of the 
Cape of Good Hope. I candidly promise that what I 
relate will be " the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth," at the same time bearing in mind the trite 
adage, " Truth is sometimes stranger than fiction." 

It may be just as well to relate briefly the circumstances 
which induced me to repair to South Africa for the purpose 
of engaging in police life, — a change which, if not more 
eunny, presented at least a wider field for my supposed 
-aptitude as a police officer. I was seated at the breakfast 
table, one morning in the beginning of the year 1860, at 
No. 1, Palace-place, Scotland-yard, and was leisurely 
perusing BelVs Life, when an advertisement attracted 
my attention. It ran thus : — 

WANTED, for the Frontier Armed and Mounted Police at the Cape of 
Good Hope, a few smart, steady, active Young Men. Application 
to be made to the Honorable Mr. Field, Emigration Agent, Parliament- 
street, Westminster, S.W. 

After scanning over the advertisement a second time, I 

came to the conclusion that I would see the Honorable 
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Mr. Field, and hear from his own lips the nature of the 
ofiFer to " smart, active, young men " to join the Frontier 
Armed and Mounted Police at the Cape of Good Hope. 

I had already served a few years in the London Metro- 
politan Police Force, partly as a detective or plain clothes- 
man, and partly as a clerk in Sir Richard Mayne's office 
in Scotland-yard, and managed during my short stay to 
earn the confidence of my superiors and the esteem of my 
comrades. However, I anxiously looked forward to a 
change, as office life did not altogether agree with me, and 
I thought the present a good opportunity, providing the 
advantages proved sufficiently strong. I repaired to iJie 
office of the Honorable Mr. Field on the following morning. 
The moment I entered and mentioned my business he re- 
quested me to be seated. I could see at a glance that 
he was a thorough matter of fact man. There was no 
ostentation ; no bumptiousness. He seemed to me " the 
right man in the right place." In answer to my inquiries, 
he told me that a man who had a good, comfortable situa- 
tion in England ought not to think of emigrating to 
South Africa, more especially to join the Frontier Armed 
and Mounted Police, as the life, though occasionally relieved 
by adventure, was rough in the extreme. He handed for 
my information the printed rules and conditions under 
which men were enrolled. These conditions stated plainly 
that every man, on joining, had to provide himself with 
a horse, saddle and bridle, a rifle, and other equipments,:" 
and a not very costly uniform ; and that the sum of three 
pounds per month was to be deducted from his pay until 
the debt was cleared off. He impressed upon my mind 
that promotion in the corps took place from the ranks ; 
that deserving men, non-commissioned officers, were always 
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appointed to fill the sub-inspectorships as vacancies oc- 
curred ; and that I need not entertain fear of not getting 
on in the force, provided I kept steady. Mr. Field passed 
a very high panegyric on the gallant Commandant of the 
Frontier Mounted Police, and remarked that he was inti- 
mately acquainted with Sir Walter Currie, and there was 
not a better or more straightforward man in the Cape of 
Good Hope. It was certainly an encouragement, I thought, 
to have a thoroughly upright commanding officer. The 
commander of a regiment of soldiers may, by sound tact 
and judgment — by authority, steady, but not severe or 
tyrannical — and a due regard to clemency, remodel the 
wildest of characters and ultimately convert them into true 
and good men. Where tyranfpr or unnecessary harshness 
form the leading characteristics of an oflficer in command, 
brute force reigns supreme, and with it utter contempt for 
authority, until at length the infection seizes the hitherto 
good men, and ultimately the regiment becomes a nui- 
sance and a plague. It is officer against private, and vice 
vsrsd. Courts-martial become the rule, instead of formings 
the exception. The men become, day by day, more 
daring, reckless, and hardened ; the note for discipline is 
unheeded ; the black-hole and the triangle have lost their 
sting, and become a sort of second nature ; and brute force, 
when too late, exacts reparation, — but not until it has sent 
many on t* the roads or to their long account. The same 
observations are applicable to any organised body of men, 
police or otherwise. I am reminded that the fact is occa- 
sionally lost sight of by high public functionaries, of a 
policeman having feelings, capabilities for manly action, 
and some little share of virtue, — ^as much so possibly as 
the high functionary, though decked with ermine. I am 
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not now writing in self-defence. In truth, had it ever 
fallen to my lot to be snubbed by a judge on the bench, I 
would not resort to the cowardly expedient of working my 
revenge in print. I may, however, refer en passant to 
a paragraph which appeared in the Cape Argus of, I 
think, the 1 0th of August last. Tlie instance there alluded 
to was not the first in which the same learned Judge wan- 
tonly found fault with and rebuked policemen for simply 
doing their duty. But moderation is as necessary in a 
judge as in a commanding officer, and the occupant of the • 
bench must remember that a severe and uncalled for, nay, 
an unqualified censure, is as unseemly for him to indulge 
in, as it is unjust and heart-rending to the unfortunate 
policeman who receives it. 

Returning from this digression to my interview with Mr. 
Field, I may add that he told me the colony offered con- 
siderable advantages to steady, energetic men, and that 
after three years service in the Frontier Armed Mounted 
Police, I might with profit to myself engage in some kind 
of business. The honorable gentleman told me, more- 
over, of the fine, salubrious climate of the Cape ; of the 
general suavity of manners and liberal hospitality of the 
English colonists ; of the hunting of Bushmen and othei* 
natives amidst lofty peaks and rugged quarries ; the wild, 
romantic scenery ; and the gipsy, rollicking life of a Fron- 
tier Armed and Mounted Policeman. In shorj, I formed 
my resolution there and then, and on that day week 
became a full private of the honorable corps. 

I may here remark, incidentally, that what Mr. Field 
told me I subsequently found to be quite correct. If a 
man is perfectly steady and energetic he is sure to succeed, 
and also to find true and good friends. I speak more 
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especially of the Eastern districts. Ever shall 1 look back 
with feelings of intense delight on the many bright 
scenes I have witnessed in this Eastern Province. I shall 
often think of my day and night patrols. The storming 
of Kafir kraals, just in the very heat of the " dance," or 
the prepatation of the stolen ox for the accustomed banquet. 
The hunting of bucks and hares, which I have often enjoyed 
to satiety ; and the indulgence of my killing propensities 
on partridges, pheasants, plovers, pauws, quails, dikkops, 
wild ducks, &c. The sportsman can find any amount of 
varieties of game within about half a day's ride of Gra- 
hamstown. The kloofs in the neighbourhood of the city, 
independently of Sir Walter Currie's demesne, abound with 
wild bucks, pheasants, and partridges, — a fact of which the 
military oflScers in gs0ison often take advantage. I re- 
collect being out on a battue in 1864, with Sir Walter Currie 
and the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Percy Douglas. Several 
military officers were also present. The day, I remember, 
turned out dreadfully wet. The Fingoes and Kafirs who 
were employed to beat the bush, could not be induced to 
combat the dripping trees. The sport flagged a little ; 
but, as a last resource, there was one kloof, a favourite re- 
sort of bucks, to be beaten by the desponding natives. 
Up to this point, the shooting excursionists had only 
killed oneblesbuck and a few hares. The kloof in question 
was well surrounde<F on all sides by the eager huntsmen, 
on the qui vive for a bounding buck or a stray hare. The 
natives, about fifty in number, took the kloof by storm ; 
and their wild, peculiar shouting, and the barking of their 
dogs, were responded to by the sharp reports of rifles. The 
result of this coup de main was sundry bucks and hares. 
Amongst the trophies was a fine bush-buck ram, shot by Sir 
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Percy Douglas. It was a sight which would have enrap- 
tured Landseer to see the noble animal, lying stiff and 
motionless, as the gallant Baronet stood gazing over it. 
Doubless, thoughts of " auld lang syne " came flitting 
across the memory ; visions from the past of many a deer 
which had succumbed before his prowess near his own High- 
land home. 
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CHAPTER II. 

£MBAlttit IK THE "SEDGMOOR" — UNEXPECTED AND INTERESTING 
CHARGE — ESTIMATE OF THE CHARACTER OF MR. FIELD— LAST 
TIEW OF OLD ENGLAND — INTERNAL ARRANGEMENTS OF AN 
EMIGRANT SHIP — INCIDENTS OF THE VOYAGE — ARRIVAL AT 
ALGOA BAY. 

^ I received my erabarkalion order in due course, and with a 

^Bfenj^ment of seventeen men (including your very humble 

P^gpi^t) for the Frontier Armed and Mounted Police, and 

' about two hundred and fifty emigrants, set sail in the good 

ship Sedgmoor from Southampton on the 1st of May, 1860, 

bound for Algoa Bay, better known as Port Elizabeth, — a 

most flourishing seaport town in the Eastern Profhice of 

the Cape Colony. 

Before proceeding further, I will give the reader a brief 
sketch of the prehminaries to, and some of the chief inci- 
dents of, the voyage to Algoa Bay. I travelled by rail 
^ from London to Southampton. In the same carriage with 
' me there were an aged, respectable-looking female, and a 
1 very prepos^asmg and fascinating young girl. The latter 
IP^ight have been seventeen or eighteen years of age. There 
was not the least family likeness between them; and I 
came to the conclusion, during the trip by rail, that the 
two fair ones were respectively aunt and niece. Only si 
word, now and then, casually passed between us. When 
the train arrived at Southampton, I ordered one of the 
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porters to take my luggage to the Cape of Good Hope 
Emigration dep6t. The elderly lady alluded to, heard my 
orders to the porter ; and as my boxes were about to be 
placed on a truck, she asked me if I were going to the 
Cape ? I replied in the affirmative. The lady then said, 
" Would you have any objection to allow this young girl's 
boxes to be taken to the Emigration depdt along with 
your's ? She is also going to the Cape of Good Hope." 
You may be sure, Reader, that I willingly consented to 
this proposal, and had the young girl's boxes taken to the 
depdt along with my own. After we had seen our boxes 
properly stowed away, the elderly lady remarked that she 
must return to London by the next train, which was just 
about to start She requested me, as a favour, to 
after the young girl — "her friend ;" that as we were 
going to the Cape, she thought she could not do better 
than entrust me with the responsible charge ! When we 
arrived at the terminus, the shrill, impatient whistle of the 
piiffinigi^ngiue was heard. The elderly lady bid her young 
friend and me adieu, entered a second-class carriage, and 
the railway-guard liaving given the signal, the elongated 
maKs of iron and wood was soon lost to view in th**' 
unbounded prospect. It was a ticklish and T^esponmble 
position for a young man of only twenty-four summers to 
find himself in. Here I was at Southamptoti, in the 
company of an angelic fair one, actually forces 1 upon met 
Who, I thought, would not emigrate under such l)iiliiaii% 
and favourable auspices ? Reader — believe it or believe it 
not, — ^the young girl thus accidentally thrown in my way 
found herself in as safe company as if she had been with 
her own brother. I did fulfil the promise I made to the 
old lady, namely, to look after her young friend. While in 
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Soutliampton awaiting the order to proceed on liotird, the 
time glided by very pleasantly. The only drawback was 
the curious medley of affairs, as it appeared to me, in the 
Emigration dep6t. The serving out of the several meals 
resembled the Donnyhrook Fair fashion of selling l)oiled 
green edibles. Then, again, those lofty wooden roosts, 
yclept " beds," which were to be assailed at night by those 
who relished a little sleep. The unfortunate wight who, 
while under the soft influence of alcohol, attempted the 
effort, paid dearly for his rashness. 

I was glad when the 1st of May came. On the morning 
of that day, we transferred ourselves, bag and baggage and 
sundries, to the ship Sedgmoor, which lay close to the 
The Honourable Mr. Field was here, there, and 
where on that eventful morning, assisting and giving 
advice where needed. When the tug came alongside which 
was to tow our stately barque out to the open sea, Mr. 
Field had us all gathered together on the deck, and in a 
very friendly and sensible harangue gave us an insight into 
our future prospects ;<^8poke of the apparent tedium of 
the voyage, and duly warned us to obey the rules and 
TBgolations framed for our guidance and the promotion of 
"oni' mutual welfare throughout the voyage. When he had 
speaking, nnd had 'given us a hearty good-bye and 
H*tmt iviisli IVii our happiness and prosperity in the new 
d of promise and bright hope, and was about leaving 
shrp, we gave the honourable gentleman three genuine 
riti^h cheers. Mr. Field acknowledged the compliment 
by taking off his hat and waving it. This — alas ! for the 
uncertainty of human life — wa^ the last time any of us in 
hat ship, the Sedgmoor, had, or will have, an opportunity 
of returning the good gentleman thanks for his kind words 
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and ttustworthy advice. Mr. Field now sleeps where evefl 
the mighty war of the elements cannot vibrate, — in the 
calm, peaceful security of the grave. While living, Mr. 
Field earned for himself the respect and goodwill of all 
classes, by his urbanity and unswerving rectitude of 
character. In him we might indeed say that there was no 
guile, no falsehood, no contempt He did not judge of a 
man's standard by the quality or cut of his coat, or the 
weight of his pocket ; his estimate was sterling, and he 
always acted upon it when formed. I dare say that there 
is not one among the thousands who have made their way 
to the Cape of Good Hope through the instrumentality of 
the late Mr. Field, could lay the charge of falsehood upon 
his memory. If every colonist worked but half as strenu-, 
ously as did the late Mr. Field, senior, in the interests of 
the Cape of Good Hope, there would be less depression 
and fewer grievances to contend with. He was a man who 
was wrapped up, heart and soul, in the colony. He had 
one very apparent fault : he was too energetic ; he 
surpassed others by weeks — nay, months — ^in the accom- 
plishment of an object. If the truth were known, I would 
vouch that the late Mr. Field fell a victim in the very 
prime of manhood to this one fault. One abort prayer, 
and this poor, weak tribute to my benefactor is> at an e; 
Requiescat m pace ! 

When our good ship cleared the Isle of Wight^ the 
steam-tug left us ; and the sails being unfurkd, they soon 
caught the welcome breeze, and we were speedily wafted 
into the foaming billows of the ever angry Channel. As 
the stately White Cliffs of dear Old England receded from 
view, the thought uppermost in my mind was, — I wonder 
if I shall ever behold that sweet land of liberty again? 



\ 
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Many were the eyes which feasted on those cHffs, as tlie 
Sedffmoor, " like a thing of life," retreated from the shore. 
Night at length threw her sable mantle over the scene, 
and "'tween decks" became the word. Every one seemed 
too wrapped up in thought, or to feel an incipient sickness, 
to remain either on deck or out of»bed. By ten o'clock 
that night — our first at sea — all was quiet 'tween decks ; 
and naught disturbed the reigning stillness, save a 
sepulchral-like gurgling, now and then, in the various 
apartments. On the following morning I was on deck ; — 
rosy-fingered Aurora had just made her appearance : the 
wind was now blowing fair, and everything seemed to 
indicate a most propitious commencement to the voyage. 
We obtained an indistinct glimpse occasionally of some 
headland, and we passed numerous vessels during the day. 
But I must now introduce the Reader to the internal 
working of an emigrant ship. The 'tween decks are 
partitioned off into three separate compartments, — 1st, for 
single girls ; 2ndly, the married people ; and 3rdly, the 
single men, A matron, a sub-matron, a schoolmaster, a 
chief-constable and eight assistants, under the immediate 
directions of the Surgeon Superintendent, form the staff. 
The passengers take it in turn to scrub and clean the 
'tween decks, and to perform other useful offices. Church 
parades are held every Sunday morning (weather permit- 
'ting) at ten o'clock, — the Church of England holding 
service in one part of the ship, and the Roman Catholics 
in another part. The drawing of rations is gone through 
weekly. The various calls of invitation on the day set 
apart for that purpose, were most emphatic and laughter- 
exciting. With a true Irish accent and cadence, the ship 
used to ring again with the following notes : " Now, young 
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girls ! come oii here for your hafe." " Siugle men ! thi» 
way for raisins." And again, — " Married people ^ this way 
for your preserved Tnate /" On certain days of the week 
we had the nautical and highly prized condiment known 
as "pea- soup." The cook did not forget to shout in his 
stentorian voice, something after the manner of the pro- 
prietor of a portable show, "This way, this way, — single 
girls ! single men ! and you married folks ! — come on for 
your pay-soup : come on !" Everything went ofif very 
regularly and pleasantly during the voyage. We had fine 
favourable winds and splendid weather throughout Only 
one death occurred on board, — the Captain's wife ; but 
then, the poor woman had been in the very last stage of a 
gallopping consumption before she left England ; and it 
seems the doctors ordered her to take this trip as the only 
and last alternative. The Surgeon Superintendent read 
the very impressive burial service ; and the body, being 
already wrapped in a sack and placed on a plank jutting 
over the vessel's side, was launched into the hungry deep. 
The body, instead of sinking, rose to the surface of the 
waves, owing to the weiglits attached not being sufficient. 
It was in truth a most piteous and galling sight, to view 
the covered relics of humanity thus offering such a 
tempting bait to the treacherous shark. 

One fine, clear morning, we passed the Peak of Teneriffe. 
How boldly, how majestically it stood out in view, in the 
broad expanse of land and water. It brought to my mind 
" the cloud-capped Olympus " spoken of by Homer. The 
<japtain sighted land to adjust his coilipasses ; a wise and 
judicious precaution. Shipwrecks would be comparatively 
rare if every captain were to act as cautiously in this re- 
spect as Captain Keth, of the good ship Sedgmoor, .1 
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must not omit to mention that there was '*a «liiily po.st " 
estaMished between the freciuenters of tiic* qiuirter-Jeck 
and those of the main-ileck. Tlie single girls resorted tor 
the former, — the single men to tlie latU^r part of tlie ship. 
It was amusing to witness the stratagems by which love- 
missiles were despatched to their destination. I of course 
was infected with the contagion, and guilty of hilleta" 
doux in return, fragrant with reciprocal expression. The 
surgeon superintendent, assisted by the chief constable and 
eight others, were powerless in their attempts to suppress 
this harmless pastime. I question if the united exertion^ 
of all the detectives London can boast of, could have de- 
prived us of the sweet pleasure of epistolatory communica- 
tion by the medium of " the Sedgmoor post-office." I may 
also refer to the nice plumcakes, made by deUcate snow- 
white hands, which were given to me clandestinely, and 
the discussion of which, it is superfluous to state, stimulated 
my favourable regards. Reviewing it, all in all, ours was a 
happy, jovial, and prosperous voyage. The visit of old 
Neptune, the tjnrannical " barber," on passing through the 
sunny region he is supposed to regard as his own domain, 
was in our case dispensed with. An emigration-ship is by no 
means a favourable arena for the sea-god's frolics, anything 
which has a tendency to subvert discipline and order being 
open to decided objection. We could not have had a 
iQore careful or considerate surgeon superintendent than 
Mr. J. P. Hill. Anytliing or everything that could conduce 
to the comfort of tlie emigrants received attention. We 
sighted land on the afternoon of the 30th of June. The 
long wished-for shore was the entrance to Algoa Bay. Our 
captain did not think it advisable to enter the Bay that 
evening, especially as this was his first introduction to Port 
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Elizabeth. As a wise mariner, he allowed his ship to wear 
oflf a little, and hug the shore during the night. It blew 
pretty fresh on this, our last night at sea. A finer illustra- 
tion of " the Cape of Storms " could not well have been ex- 
perienced. As the Sedgmoor dipped under and buflfeted 
the saucy billows, there was — here, there, and everywhere 
— the incessant clatter of tins, the crying of children, and 
the moaning of unhappy women. The tramp of sailors 
overhead, as they rushed to obey orders — the harsh whist- 
ling of the stormy blast — the creaking of cordage and 
eypars — and, loud and distinct above all, the stentorian voice 
of the captain — reverberated on the ear as the foaming 
spray forced its way, now and then, over the ship's sides: 
and down the half-closed hatchways. The cries of women 
and children increased, and the male emigrants redoubled 
their exertions to dry up the unwelcome flow of water. At 
length, to the relief of all, the gray dawn broke upon us, 
and ushered in a beautiful sunny morning. The wind 
abated to a gentle breeze, and our gallant vessel approached 
the offing. Every one was now on deck, and eyes were 
strained to catch a glimpse of the town and of the shipping 
in harbour. The hardships and fatigues of the past night 
were forgotten, and nothing was thought of, nothing spoken 
of, but our destination. Clothes, dresses, and boots which 
had not been exposed to view for months, were now eagerly 
sought after, and as eagerly donned. Eveiything indicated 
preparation for the shore ; but it was late in the evening 
when we came to an anchorage, and the process of debark- 
ation was postponed until morning. 

At about seven o'clock on the 2nd of July, the surf-boats 
were alongside, and in the course of a few hours we were 
all safely landed. The process of debarkation was decidedly 
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picturesque. As the surf-boats neared the beach, they were 
propelled onwards as closely as possible, and then, with a 
stout hawser, running along bow and stern, and made fast 
alike on the shore and to a buoy a short distance from the 
beach, the lumbering crafts were steadied. The women 
were landed by means" of an armchair, which was carried 
on the shoulders of two stalwart natives, and the men were 
introduced to Southern Africa on the backs of sable gentry. 
The native who thus carried me was a fine specimen of the 
Fingo tribe. His limbs were like those of a race-horse, 
with all the veins exposed to view beneath black vellum, 
for to call the covering "skin" would be an absurdity. The 
only secure gripe at my command was round his neck. To 
clutch at his head in case of accident would have been, as 
it were, to grasp at a shadow, — the crop of wool being too 
shoit to admit of it. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

JEN* fiOtTE FOR GRAHAMSTOWN — PRIMITIVE MEANS OF CONVEYANCE 
— OUTSPaNNING — NIGHT ENCAMPMENT — TEDIOUS JOURNEY — ^RE- 
CEPTION AT OATLANDS — SIR WALTER CURRIERS MANSION AND 

"PRINCE Alfred's oak"— picturesque views — the latemisa 

CAROLINE SOMERSET. 

The detachtnent of men for the Frontier Armed 
and Mounted Police remained at Port Elizabeth only a 
couple of days. Mr. Longlands, the immigration agent, 
provided us with a covered or tent-Wagon, and a span of 
sixteen oxen, fot out conveyance to Grahamstown, at which 
place the head*quarters of the force are situated. Just 
imagine us travelling at the rate of two miles and a half an 
hour, seated on a deal-box inside a wagon, and every rut or 
stone on the road causing a provoking bump ! I assure 
you that the wagon was troubled with my additional weight 
as seldom as was possible. The two stout, jjtrong limbs 
with which nature had favoured me were, to my thinking, 
a much preferable means of conveyance. When we halted 
for the night, or in colonial parlance, " outspanned," it was 
dusk — there is no twilight in Southern Africa — and fires 
w^ere lit and we seated ourselves comfortably around them. 
I thought, instinctively, of Epsom Downs and the gipsy 
scenes there witnessed. After regaling ourselves with sub- 
stantial fare, consisting of meat and bread, the former 
cooked in true Africander style on the burning embers^ 
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we sought out places of rest. Some stretched their weary 
limbs under the wagon ; and others, more daring, lay close 
to the fires, without any covering except a blanket, — a 
protection which was found amply sufficient, as, although 
mid-winter, the night was beautifully fine. Many were the 
jokes in circulation, the first hour or twu tiltor *^ turning in.'* 
We reminded each other occasionally that wu were> without 
mistake, in South Africa. So-auJ-Su was emphatically 
assured, by one of his "chums," iliat tigers, elephants, and 
even wolves were abundant in the region thereabout ! Im- 
mense was the laughter at the expenbc of one young fellow, 
a Cockney, in particular, who persisted in asserting that lie 
had really heard the roar of tigers or wolves, and especially 
80 when it w^as ascertained that the noise he heaixl was 
nothing more formidable than the bellowing of the out-« 
spanned oxen, still close at hand. 

We foimd the journey from Port Elizabeth to Grahams- 
town, long and dreary. Four days were occupied in reach- 
ing the cupitai, distant only eighty miles from the Bay. 
What a contrast, I thought, to railway traveUing ! It must 
liot be inferred, however, that there is no other means of 
travelling between "the Liverpool of South Africa" and 
Grahamstown. There was then a passenger-cart plying 
three times a week ; and there are now two carts, running 
daily. This supplies proof, if evidence be needed, of the 
rapidity with which things have gone a-head in this enter- 
prising and ill-used part of the Colony. 

Myself and comrades were duly installed in our quarters 
at Oatlands, the seat of Sir Walter Currie, the Commandant 
of the Force. Although styled '"the head-quarters," our 
location had certainly, in respect of the accommodation it 
afforded, very little claim to the designation. The writer 
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and seven others were huddled together in a watUe-and* 
daub hut, or out-house, about twelve feet square ; and the 
only apology for a roof waa a quantity of loose rushes, 
packed together clumsily on a few rafters. The daub, or 
plastering, had not been executed on the most approved 
principles, and the daylight penetrated through large ore* 
vices in every direction. The rest of the " head-quarters '* 
and the stables were part and parcel of my domicile. The 
distinction or sepamtion was little more than nominal, and 
the whole formed a specimen of primitive architecture, 
rarely if ever excelled in Paddy s land. Three months 
sojourn in this airy hut of mine fully dispelled the ideal of 
romance. More substantial quarters were by that time 
erected at our own cost and labour. It may appear incre* 
dible, but it is nevertheless true, that a Frontier Armed and 
Mounted Policeman must find everjrthing himself, out of 
his not over liberal pay. At this time (1865), the head* 
quarters can boast of substantial brick buildings, and a 
capacious and well stocked library, — thanks, many thanks 
to Sir Walter Currie, who is ever willing to promote the 
comfort of the men under his command. 

The natural beauty of the kloof in which the encamp- 
ment was situated compensated, temporarily at least, for 
the inconveniences we had to sustain. It was picturesque 
in the extreme. One of its wooded heights, from a peculiar 
conformation, is known as " Sugar Loaf-hill," and on this 
eminence His Royal Highness Prince Alfred planted an 
oak, which has since been called " the Prince's tree.'* Sir 
Walter Currie's nxansion, which lies in a part of the kloof 
beautifully sequestered, about four or five hundred yards 
from the encampment, is constructed on the most truly 
English principle of any house I have 9een in the colony. 
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Thick-set quince hedges surround the house, partitioning 
off the adjacent fields and the fine lawn. It was ever my 
delight to study the grand panorama which a view from 
" the Prince's tree '' commanded.. To the left, liea the fair 
city of Grahamstown, with its squares and thickly inter** 
spersed gardens, and flanked on eithev iM(le with fEishioa- 
able residences ; its West-hilE and iiK. Setllers'-^hill, the 
former more paiticularly, standing out as a modern Eden. 
Another of the hills encompassing Qrahamstown, but of 
very gentle slope, is appropriated partly a* a cricket-ground 
and partly for agricultural shows. The view also embraces 
the military barracks, of which there are two, those of Fort 
England and at the Drosdy. Both arc on a very costly and 
substantial scale, and, to my apprehension, are as good aa 
any that the Household troops possess in London. 1SM>, aa 
you stand near the Prince's tree, and look down upon Sir 
Walter Currie's estate, your attention is arrested by ob- 
serving a piece of ground about six yards square^ embown 
ered with trees, and enclosed by a whitewashed wall, built 
breast-high. In this enclosure is a vault. A beautiful 
marble tablet indicates that the earthly remains of Misa 
Caroline Somerset lie there interred. This young lady 
died on Monday, the 18th of October, 1841, at the early 
aglPof 21. The wide-spreading tree and the now worm- 
eaten seat at the foot of it upon which Miss Somerset waa 
wont to sit and read, still remain. The tree flourishes withia 
a couple feet of the vault, and in death, a& in life, throwa 
its grateful shade over the now lifeless but once animated 
form. It was, I believe, the young lady's dying request 
that her ashes should be deposited in this oft-frequented 
place, and a more romantic grave in Southern Africa could 
not have been desired. As a memorial to the endeared 
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departed, the vault, the tablet, and the enclosure redound 
greatly to the credit of her father. Colonel Henry Somerset, 
at that time commanding-officer of the Cape Mounted 
Rifles, and whose property the Oatlands estate then was. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PRINCE ALFRED'S DEBARKATION AT PORT ELIZABETH— SIR GEORGE 
GREY— GRATIFYING RECEPTION OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS — 
PROGRESS OF PORT ELIZABETH— PRINCE ARFR^D's PARK— THE 
prince's progress THROt^GH THE COLONY— HIS VISIT TO 
GRAHAMSTOWN— THE PRINCE's MAJORITY. 

I cannot pass unnoticed such a memorable event in the 
history of the colony as the visit of His Royal Highness 
Prince Alfred, "the Queen's Sailor Son." The Reader 
must bear in mind that my " Reminiscences" are intended 
to embrace everjrthing worthy of note which came under my 
own observation. At the same time, I shall take care, to 
the best of my ability, to avoid handling any subject which 
I may think would require a more able and experienced 
pen. My " Reminiscences" are based solely on memoranda 
taken and carefully preserved from time to time. There is 
no coinage of the brain. The truths in these pages are 
plain and straightforward. To be brief. The sixth day of 
August, 1860, is a day to be exclusively set apart for the 
Golden Calendar of the Cape of Good Hope. The sixth 
day of August, 1860, was a glorious day, and although in 
midwinter, was ushered in with a clear blue sky, and a 
bright dazzling sun. "Queen's weather" seemed prepared, 
like the colonists, to receive the " Quff^n's Sailor Son" on 
the far distant shores of Southern Africa. I was on duty 
at Port Elizabeth on the day in question, and had the 
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pleasure, as well as the higli honour, of taking off my cap 
and welcoming Royalty. It was a fine sight, after the 
guns on shore, manned by the Artillery Volunteers, had 
fired a salute, and the guns of the fine frigate Euryalua had 
responded, — to see the young, fair^ Sailor Prince moving 
gracefully along the jetty, to the town of Port Elizabeth ; 
and to observe by his side a stately, gray-headed old 
gontleman, dressed in very becoming uniform. This was 
Sir (leorge Grey, the Oomrnauder-in-chief of Her Majesty's 
forces in the Capo of Good Hope and the dependencies 
thereof. The* vast and eager crowds assembled all along 
the line of route shouted, as the Prince approached, in 
loud, joyous acclamations, — **Long live Prince Alfred!" 
"Welcome to the shores of South Africa — the Queen's 
Sailor Son !" '' God bless tho Prince !" Ac, &c. Aged and 
worn-out colonists, who uriver once dreamt of feasting their 
eye* on a Prince — a live Prince of the Royal Blood of Old 
England, hobWed forth in their Sunday or holiday attire. 
Business was for the nonce entirely suspended, and every- 
one, even to the Fingo, Kafir, and Hottentot, vied with 
eaeh other in celebrating the auspicious occasion. The 
voluntoers of Port Elizabeth most willingly mounted 
guard at the mansion kindly placed at the disposal of His 
Royal Highness by Mr. Fleming, a wealthy merchant 
There were fireworks in the evening, on a very suitable 
Simile, and quite commensurate with the event and the size 
of the Port. The wild, conventional chaunting of songs — 
the Tonic-Sol-Fa system was not yet introduced — ^by the 
natives, was pleasant to listen to and most amusing. Port 
Eliza^th fully proved, and has ever since the year 1860, 
proved herself worthy of a visit even of a prince from the 
blood royal. As a seaport town, its advantages are manifest 
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and it is not slow in making use of them. Tiio rapid 
stride which Port Elizabeth has made since the year of 
Prince Alfred's landing, is indeed astonishing, especially if 
we consider the many obstacles thrown in her way by bad 
and unwise legislation. A very spacious and handsome 
town-hall has been built, which, in itself, speaks volumes 
for the enterprise, energy and perseverance of the inhabi- 
tants. Large warehouses, stores, churches and chapels, 
private dwellings, jetties, and, though last, not least, a fine 
commodious hospital, have been brought to completion 
since the ever-memorable event I have the pleasure of 
recording. A place called "The Hill," which overlooks 
the wide-spreading and beautiful bay, is the chief resort for 
the well-to-do class. Here bank managers, merchants, 
and private retired gentlemen live ; and some of the houses 
Uiey inhabit would reflect infinite credit, in comparison 
with the aristocratic and jret incomjrfete abodes at Brighton 
or such other places. On the hill alluded to, there is a 
nicely planned and tastefully ornamented pleasure-ground, 
which bears the name of " The Prince Alfred Park." It 
was on this spot, then without a tree or any sign of 
cultivation, that Prince Alfred, in the year 1860, planted 
the first oak. Well does the park now uphold the 
indomitable pluck and energy of which the far-famed oak 
is embleuaatic. The Prince Alfred Park is frequented by 
high and low, rich and poor. The moment the visitor 
enters it, he perceives at a glance the mastery of science 
over complete and absolute barbarism. He can discern 
the impress of Britannia s Son, whose motto is " Progress." 
Prince Alfred's reception throughout the colony was 
most enthusiastic. From Capetown to Natal, the cry of 
" Welcome the Queen's Sailor Son !" rent the air The 
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mementoes of the Prince's visit to Grahamstown and the 
neighbourhood, are very numerous. Hotels bear the sign, 
in conspicuous letters, " The Prince Alfred Hotel." 
Beneath this formidable array of words, some proprietors 
have attempted to sketch His Royal Highness, dressed in 
the sailor costume. I may say that a glass of ale or beer 
goes down with a greater gusto under the auspices of such 
a sign-board. A grent deal of an inn's reputation depends 
upon a proper and an appropriate sign-board. A tug 
steamer plying at the Kowie — " Port Alfred," I should 
Bay, — 18 named "The Prince Alfred Tug." The very 
ground on which the Prince's Rifle was shot for, and 
which adjoins the Oatlands estate, bears the name, "The 
Prince Alfred Butts." The oak tree the Prince planted in 
Sir Walter Currie's demesne, I have already remarl<ed is 
called, *'The Prince's Oak Tree." The neatly enclosed and 
woll planted ground which surrounds it, is called, "The 
Prince Alfred Square." In this square, a flag-staff has 
been erected ; a costly sun-dial set up ; and sundry gum, 
fir, and other choice trees, been circularly planted : but in 
tho. very centre of all, and at a respectful distance, — ' 
<jlaiming the prerogative of royalty, as it were,- — flourishes 
in the greatest luxuriance the well-caiod for and highly 
prized "Prince Alfred's Oak." To this square a great 
mmy of the inhabitants of Grahamstown hie their way on 
Sundays and holidays. Even here one can hold, in a 
manner, communion with the shade of the "Queen's 
Sailor Son." Before closing these few remarks, I may 
observe that Port Elizabeth has not only commemorated 
the landing of Prince Alfred in South Africa, but has 
likewise in the present year of grace, 1865, set a day 
especially apart for the celebration of his assuming th^ 
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toga viriiia. Our " Sailor Prince" is twenty -one years of 
age, having been born on the sixth day of August, 1 844?. 
I am quite sure, Reader, that you will not deny nie one 
great privilege : it is one in which every true-born, true 
hearted Englishman will reciprocate. I wish oiu* Queen's 
Sailor Son "very many happy returns of the day;" and 
may an all-seeing Providence protect and guide him in the 
steps of his late father. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAPE POLITICS — INJURIOUS INFLUENCE OF THE WESTERN UPON THE 
RISING IMPORTANCE OF THE EASTEKN DISTRICTS— SUGGESTIONS 
FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THE HOME AUTHORITIES. 

I am now about to enter, for the first time in the course 
of my life, the entangled and perplexing — at least, as far 
as the Cape of Good Hope is concerned — political arena. 
I do so with considerable diffidence ; but am ui^ged to the 
attempt by a thoroughly practical insight into many 
grievances of great importance to the colony at large, and 
more especially to the hardly-dealt-by Eastern Province. 
A more befitting or opportune moment than the present 
I could not possibly select, as a sort of illustration of the 
argument I propose to advance. At the period I am 
writing, the members of both houses of our Colonial 
Parliament are arrayed against each other — Eastern and 
Western — in the most hostile and embittered manner. 
Observations and rejoinders, which savour of the mere 
coflfee-house politician, are day after day resorted to in the 
House of Assembly. Members who, forsooth, lay claim to 
the title of "Honorable," convert that once highly-prized 
and much-sought-for appellation into a farce and a 
complete deception. The colonial Press teems with 
remonstrances, and, in some instances, severe and applica- 
V^le condemnation of the course adopted by some members. 
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who are much better suited to grace the beer=house, or the 
low coflfee-house, than to assume the grave responsibilities 
of would-be wise legislators. The general public are 
utterly disgusted with the low, vile, shuffling of some 
" Honorables" in the Legislative Council The general 
public are quite disheartened and crestfallen at the 
obstruction offered to the most important affairs of the 
colony by a well^organised clique. The cogwheels of the 
legislature are fairly out of working order, and irretrievably 
blocked up with the unseemly and uncalled for fanfaronade 
of a few individuals calling themselves "the Representatives 
of the People." To add insult to the gi'ossest injury, to 
reach the very climax of absurdities, the People of the 
down-trodden and worse than enslaved Eastern Province 
are importuned to assist, by pecuniary aidj their Repre- 
sentatives in the hour of need. It tnust be borne in mind, 
that Representatives in South Africa and Representatives 
in England are on a very different footing. In the former, 
country members of the Legislature are, for the most part, 
hard-working men — men who have a momentous risk at 
stake. They are chiefly merchantts, lawyers, editors of 
newspapers, and farmers. Now, in England the order of 
things in this respect is reversed. There, indeed, members 
of Parliament, wealthy and independent, consider time no 
object The allotted payment allowed by an Act of the 
Cape of GkK)d Hope Legislature to members, while attending 
to their respective duties in the Houses of Assembly and 
Council, ceases after a certain fixed period of ninety days. . 
The members of the Eastern Province find therriselves in 
this dilemma in 186»5. They have had to travel a distance 
of five or six hundred miles and upwards, by land and sea^ 
for the purpose of attending to their parliamentarv duties. 
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They have had to leave their homes and all that is near 
and dear to them, at a crisis when the chances of a Native 
war were in the scale, and only needed the slightest 
pressure to turn the balance in favour of "the dogs of war." 
At a time, too, when the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir Percy 
Douglas) and other trustworthy authorities, warned the 
Eastern Province farmers to take care and be prepared for 
any emergency ; in fine, " to keep their powder dry/' It 
was at this turning-point of affairs, that the Eastern 
Province members besought His Excellency Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, through Sir Percy Douglas, to postpone the 
Parliament. But their request was not granted. The 
Executive did not, or would not see — certainly, not at a 
respectful distance of five or six hundred miles — the very 
urgent necessity for postponing Parliamentary action. The 
Eastern members nobly, manfully, risked all hazard, and 
left for the too distant seat of Government, to perform 
their functions. These heroic men, — heroic in every sense 
-of the word, — when they started on their errand, knew 
not but on their return home they might see their 
liabitations laid waste ; their families ruthlessly butchered, 
or carried into captivity ; and all their stock and property 
taken away and destroyed by a pampered and barbarous 
enemy. Having, however, by the interposition of Provi- 
dence, surmounted the danger of these painful cruelties 
and losses ; for a time they are, after an absence of nearly 
four months, officially denied and precluded the sweetest 
of privileges, — namely, the welcome of home and friends, — 
not to speak of the great loss sustained by their non- 
attendance to' business. These are only a few of the great 
sacrifices to which the Eastern Province members have 
tamely to submit. 
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Before proceeding further, I will refer to a few sterling 
facts and figures. The population returns discli>se the 
following items, rectified up to the 30th June, 1«()5: — 
Eastem^rovince : Whites, 71,078; Hottentots, 26,835 ; 
Kafirs, 86,878 ; others, 62,266 ; total 24.7,057. Western 
Province: Whites, 102,611, Hottentots, 53,172; Kafirs, 
2,686*; others, 69,459; total, 233,938. The population of 
British KafFraria is not included in the above returns ; but 
it is estimated as at least 20,000, incluiliug Kafirs, Fingoes, 
and other lawful citizens. A coloured voter is in this 
colony considered, in the eye of the law, as good and as 
competent as any white voter. Tlie imports of East and 
West, for the quarter ended on the 31st March, 1865, were 
as follows: — Western Province, de264,7()l ; I^iistern Pro- 
vince, 0^378,861 ; total, jt'643,622. Goods entered for 
consumption in East and West, for the quarter ended on 
the Slst March, 1 865 -.—Western Province, ^245,183; 
Eastern Province, 0^374,734; total, for the colony, 
£619,917. These returns have been very carefully com- 
piled, and shew a great preponderance in favour of the 
Eastern Province. It appears from them that the popula- 
tion is larger, and the imports and exports are larger, than 
those of the Western Province. The East can also boast 
of a preponderance in many other matters, which, however, 
it is not necessary or essential to state here. It is true, I 
believe, that there is only one exception : and w^here is the 
rule without an exception : Capetown boasts of more aaaea 
(he?) than the Eastern Province. How glaringly — nay, 
how speciously indicative ! In spite of the proof of these 
figures, and of the annexation of British Kaffraria in 
embryo, the Eastern Province is actually refused by the 
Western Province members, equalisation of representation. 
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The /our members to whict the aimexation of Eafiraria 
would entitle the East, the West — or rather Western 
clique — seek to counteract by giving their Province four 
additional members; thus leaving the West sml in the 
majority of two members, the number by which it already 
exceeds the East ! The sole aim of the Western clique is, 
not to allow the Eastern Province a single member, 
virtually speaking, by the accession of British Kaffraria. 
The Annexation Bill was consigned to a committee, and 
was not long in assuming fearful grammatical (?) propor- 
tions. Here it is. Reader, prepare for a shock : — " The 
Amalgamated Representation and Annexation Bill ;" with 
a clever alias, " The Hotch-Potch !" Coflfee-house poli- 
ticians, indeed : all stuff and nonsense. How could 
pellucid ideas like these I have just lettered, make their 
way into the broad, clear daylight, unless through the 
simple medium of a Capetown " Ice-house." The American 
who so kindly supplied the ice to the members of Parlia- 
ment, ought to take out a " patent" for the manufacturing 
of bright (?) politicians ! This is the auTnmum bonum of 
the Cape parliament, during a fiery contest of a little more 
than three long months' duration. The Hotch-Potoh is 
the grandiloquent corollary, with which legislators in the 
House of Assembly have addled their brains, till they had 
to quench their mighty, but dry, eloquence in iced sherry- 
cobblers at an hotel in Capetown. The Hotch-Potch, in 
all its nakedness, has supplied the colonial pre^s with 
literary fodder ad infinitum. Books are even in progress 
which will have for their Alpha and Omega nothing but 
the Hotch-Potch. I envy the readers of such a rich treaty 
such a fine served-up oUa podrida. 

It is very evident to any casual and impartial lookei^on, 
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that the East and West of the Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope are not by any means suited to meet in one and the 
same parliament There are almost endless reasons which 
go to obviate the bare possibility. I will name a few. 
First of all, the gentleman who holds the reins of 
government, has his perpetual abode in Capetown. The 
Parliament is, therefore, summoned to meet in Capetown ; 
and this seaport town — a port, it is true, swelled into some 
significance by the mere fact of Her Majesty's navy, and 
other ships, putting in there for supplies of coals, &c. — is 
distant from the frontier about six hundred miles. There 
is a Lieutenant-Governor (but only in name, so far as 
functions are concerned) residing in Grahamstown. His 
quarters are very spacious and substantial, and are situated 
in an enclosure styled " the Drosdy." They are, I must 
say, in every way compatible with the dignity of his oflSce. 
The Lieutenant-Governor's colonial salary is one thousand 
pounds per annum ; but he has, in addition to this, his 
military pay as a General of the British army. Suppose a 
Native war were to break out : the frontier is the only 
part of the colony that suffers. Here, all the dread horrors 
of devastation and wild havoc would have to be endured ; 
incendiarism, cruel and cold-blooded butchery, would reign 
supreme. In a word, every hellish design that a most 
barbarous and blood-thirsty enemy could concoct, would be 
resorted to. In the very hour of utmost need, such as 
this, the Governor and Commander-in-chief — the gentleman 
alone holding the reins of Government, and residing in 
Capetown — ^would have to be consulted, and his sanction 
received, before the Lieutenant-Governor, or any other 
officer, dare to move one single step in the matter ! Not 
one soldier — the paid defenders of every subject of Her 
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Most Gracious Majesty — would be sent to the fescue of 
helpless frontier farmers, their wives and little ones, in the 
hour of need, without the permission first obtained from 
Capetown. The only guarantee that the frontier has of 
speedy relief in case of war, is the electric telegraph. It 
is the only connecting-link between Grahamstown and the 
seat of Government, if we except the mail-cart, or a chance 
mail-steamer ; and by either of these conveyances, it would 
take fully eleven or twelve days to communicate to and 
from Capetown. This delay would allow ample time to 
the enemy to slaughter every man, woman and child, in 
isolated homes along the frontier. The Natives know well 
the use the wire would be put to, in case of an outbreak ; 
and it would be the very first object for destruction. 

But these are not a tithe of the principal grievances the 
Eastern Province has, unfortunately, to succumb to. Most 
of its very dangerous and treacherous drifts are without a 
bridge. Its so-called forts are without a cannon, and fast 
crumbling away to utter ruin — many of them being left to 
the mercy of chance and time. Some of these forts must 
have cost the home government a good round sum of 
money. As places of strength, with a couple of guns 
mounted they would be most useful, and prove of very 
great importance in war-time. They occupy most important 
passes or defiles. As they are now. What aie they ? Why, 
without a solitary sentinel, or an embrasure — much less a 
big gun. Nothing, in fact, to disturb the echo, except the 
screech owl, or leather-winked bat — their only occupants. 
The Koonap fort is used as a sort of half-way house for 
the Cape Mounted Rifles, when engaged in riding express ; 
but even this fine, useful fort is fast decaying for want of 
care. It is situated midway between Grahamstown and 
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Fort Beaufort. Within about two hundred yards of it are 
undeniable relics of the late war of 1848, or 1852. I 
allude to the foundation of a house, which even now, to 
this day, bears the blackened marks of incendiarism. 
There are, sad to relate, many, very many, such mournful 
relics of Native treachery, throughout the frontier. A 
place called Lushington Valley, abounds in charred stony 
emblems of past warfare. I have been informed that 
in the Christmas of 1852, when families were gathered 
together round the homely social table, and were enjopng 
their dinners, the Natives, in overwhelming numbers, 
ffiished upon them quite unawares (in this same valley), 
and indiscriminately slaughtered men, women and children. 
There is nothing to prevent the Kafirs repeating their 
conduct again and again. The same thirst for rapine will 
ever remain in the inmost recesses of the Native's mind. 
A bitter hatred is entertained for the white man, and that 
hatred continues uppermost till death. We do ourselves, 
and the Natives also, a wanton harm by offering tempta- 
tion. Preparedness is always half the battle. 

Railways, and such like public works, are also at a 
complete dead-lock in the Eastern Province ; and so long 
as the East and West assemble in one Parliament, and 
that, too, in Capetown, so long will the exposed frontier 
remain without its due and rightful share of railway 
communication. The Western Province takes good care to 
fatten on the increasing prosperity of the Eastern. The West 
can pride itself upon its railways, its bridges, its fine break- 
water, and other large and extensive undertakings, to the 
VAst detriment and undermining of its sapling — the Eastern 
Province. It is, in truth, a fearful stigma on their high 
bonenty of purpose, for men in authority to countenance 
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facts and not attempt to remove even the causes. To 
use a metaphor, it is all pure, clear, bright sunshine in the 
Western Province ; while the Eastern Province, sufferiug 
from the refraction, is buried in dark, dismal, shade ! The 
men of the Eastern Province have a good, substantial cause 
— a just and righteous claim, if they will but put their 
shoulders to the wheel. Let, I say, " the ring of the true 
metal" be heard — not only in Capetown, but in the British 
Houses of Parliament; and justice awaits them. They 
will learn that in a British assembly of legislators, therg 
is that high sense of honour which, when called for, 
is ready to protect and shelter the weak from the strongs 
" Unity is strength," — and if the East will but go wisely 
to work, victory awaits them. Let their motto be, "Nil 
Desperandunu" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MY FIBST PATROL— DESERTERS FROM THE CAPE MOUNTED RIFLES — 
PARTICIPATIOM IN REWARDS— ADVENTURE IN SEARCH OF MISSING 
MAIL-BAGS— THE CAPE AS A " HALFWAY-HOUSE" FROM ENGLAND 
TO INDIA — SUPPRESSION OF HIGHWAY ROBBERIES— PURSUIT AND 
CAPTURE OF A HORSESTEALER— THE CRIMINAL LAW OF THE CAPE 
— PUNISHMENT OF NATIVES— EASTERN DISTRICTS COURT — SOUTH 
AFRICAN ORATORY. 

I remember weU the very first patrol I was sent on. It 
was to the neighbourhood of Riebeek, — a charming little 
village, distant about thirty miles from Grahamstown. I 
had two constables with me, and I was corporal in charge 
of the patrol. We were merely on the look-out for Natives 
without passes, which constitutes the chief duty of the 
Frontier Armed and Mounted Police. We were homeward 
bound, when we casually met two men, tramping on foot. 
The one was an American, which fact was soon perceptible 
by his bronze-coloured physiognomy, independently of the 
"Oh, yes!" and again, "I guess" and "calculate;" the 
other was a pure Irishman — a regular " broth of a boy,** 
and no mistake at all. I stopped them for curiosity's 
sake, and questioned them as to where they were going. 
They replied, " To look for work." I asked them where 
they came from. They said from Grahamstowu. While 
engaged in questioning the hopefuls, I was taking stock of 
their persons. I perceived that they both wore the Cape 
Corps ammunition boots : I saw that tha heels were 
punched for box-spurs. This fully aroused my suspicions. 
I had already observed that they both kept the step in 
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walking ; however, th's was a minor matter unless there 
was more substantial proof. At length I told them that 
they must consider themselves my prisoners, on the charge 
of desertion from the Cape Mounted Rifles. I then 
searched the bundles they canned, and found some Cape 
Corps uniform, which had been but recently issued. This 
I thought convincing proof, and accordingly marched them 
to Grahamstown. On the road thither, I halted and off- 
saddled for an hour. During this interval, the Irishman 
remarked, "Shure, Corporal, what is it you would be after 
taking us for ? Be jabers ! the uniform you found in our 
bags, we got a present of this blessed morning. Oh ! not a 
word of a lie in it ; you may ask my chum, here." Of 
course the American agreed to this, and seemed pleased 
with the happy idea which struck his Hibernian comrade. 
I told the Irishman it was no use wasting words ; that 
anything he had to say as to his innocence, the magistrate 
would entertain, but that I couldn't, — that I was simply 
doing my duty. When he found that I was obdurate, he 
acknowledged his guilt, and said, "I am a deserter, — I 
won't deny it any longer ; but I am tired of the army. I 
wish I was back in dear ould Ireland agin : the divil a bit 
of me they would make take the bright shilling. If ivir 
I meet the serjeant who listed me,JPll take care and pay 
him off for his lies ; mind if I don't. Sorra a bit of me 
knew what I was doing : the blackguard made me tipsy, 
and then gave me the shilling. Bad cess to that same : 
only for it, you would not have me this day." He went 
on in this strain for some time. I certainly had a very 
hearty laugh at his expense. There was something sa 
genxdTie about the fellow. The American remained very 
stolid and indifferent, after the confession of his " chum/' 
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We saddled up at the lapse of the Lour, unci reached 
GFabamstowD a short time before dusk. The {jiiir wore 
lodged in the jail, and were duly sworn in as desi;rti»i-s 
from the Cape Corps, on the following morning. This 
was not a bad omen in my police career in South Africa. 
Two deserters, the first patrol ; and for the apprehension 
of whom I received six pounds. I of course sliarcd the 
money with my comrades of the patrol. It is a rule always 
adopted in the force, and has a very good tendency. Some 
persons think otherwise, and suppose that a Frontier 
Armed and Mounted Policeman should even forego such 
rights. Of such people, I must say they ought to put 
their theory in practice first themselves, and then look to 
the men. If great folks had recourse to this plan, vagaries 
would soon lose caste, and non-commissioned officers and 
men derive the benefit. Why should people who have an 
abundance themselves, refuse a small share to their fellow- 
man, more especially when it does not come out of their 
pockets ? Is it because a man is poor, or very humble, 
that he can't appreciate a due reward ? The idea is 
absurd. 

The next adventure worthy of mention, was in 1861. 
About seven o'clock one beautiful evening in the month of 
September, I was told oiSF, with another, to go in search of 
four missing mail bags. These bags had been lost off the 
mail-cart plying between Somerset and Grahamstown. 
The loss WBM owing to the driver having been under the 
influence of drink, and thereby not paying proper attention 
to the security of his charge. The man who was sent with 
me to assist in the search, was well versed in the Kafir 
and Dutch languages. I was not then skilled in either 
vernacular. When we reached Hell Poort, — a name given 
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to a kloof about four miles in length and very deusely 
wooded, by reason, I am told, of the place having proved 
"too hot" for some of the cavalry regiments in the 
Kafir wars, — we off-saddled at the roadside iim kept by a 
person named Simpson. They had no tidings of the 
missing mail-bags there. I also enquired of several wagon 
drivers, who had passed along the road since the loss of the 
bags, but got no clue, and began to think the chances of 
success wore a very critical aspect. We saddled-up as soon 
as the horses had finished their oathay, determined to leave 
no stone unturned to find the bags. We rode on along 
Hell Poort^ without meeting a soul. I remember, it was 
A most heavenly night ; there was not even a rustle in the 
trees, and the moon was perfectly clear and bright The 
xoar of the tiger, and the low, barking-like sound of the 
bush-buck ram, were the only noises which greeted the 
ear, and gave a sort of tone to the wild, romantic scenery, 
— «uch ocenery as South Africa, I dare say, alone can 
boast of. When we emerged from this kloof, or poort, we 
came to a very wide-spreading, open flat, — a peculiarity 
quite common in South Africa, On some of these flats, 
large droves of wild springbok may be seen at any time. 
They afford capital sport to the hunter. It is wonderful to 
witness the huge spring they give when chased, Wilde- 
bestes also abound on some of these large plains. Buffalo, 
and such like game, are to be met with, sometimes in 
numbers, about twenty miles from Grahamstown : a place 
called the Kowie Bush, is noted for them. We proceeded 
on our way for four or five miles, until we came across 
a thick, thorny bush, well known by the name of 
" Wacht-een-beetje," which, being interpreted, means 
*' Wait-a-while." Its powers of tension and length of thorny 
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fibre, are truly convincing proofs of the appropriateiioHs 
of the name it bears. A person has to wait not a 
while only, but a good long while, if once entangled in its 
meshes, before he can get out again. Here we resolved to 
make a halt lor the remainder of the night, as we hiid 
aheady travelled twenty-eight miles, and our horses needed 
a little rest It is really astonishing, the amount of fatigue 
aad downright hard work the horses of South Africa can 
andei^ and yet be supplied with no other nourishment, 
at times, but grass — and this, too, sometimes dried to a 
cinder. I have accomplished as much as eighty miles in 
one day, when on urgent duty, with my troop-horse ; and 
yet on the following day, and for weeks, I have kept the 
animal in the saddle, with only allotted intervals for the 
purposes of feed and rest. But the fine stamp of horse 
has not been so plentiful since the great supply that was 
bought and sent to India during the mutiny. By the way, 
England found the Cape of Good Hope a handy place 
then, in the actual time of need ; but, from the turn affairs 
have lately taken, some people are led to believe that she 
will not fall back on the " Halfway House" any more. For 
all this, the Cape of Good Hope has other great attractions 
for England. Here she can nurse her saplings of recruits, 
and drill them into soldiers ; here she can accustom them 
to the hot, burning clime of India ; and also recruit, when 
needed, the threadbare health of the veteran, on his return 
home and exhausted by exposure to scorching heat. Do 
not the great statesmen who so loudly and emphatically 
advocate alienation from the colonies, see this ? Perhaps 
the welfare of England, and the welfare of her troops, are 
of minor importance ! Once some of the would-be-wise 
statesmen grasp a new-fangled idea, and it becomes their 
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hobby ; and they ultimately shut out the light of sound 
reasoning. I have myself seen nearly a whole regiment, 
composed, for the most part, of weak underlings, grow 
rapidly into fine, able, strapping fellows, ready and panting 
for work; when, but a few years previously, on their 
arrival in the colony, they presented the picture of 
sickliness. Messrs. Cawood's meat and bread, and the fine 
Cape climate, have done more real substantial service for 
the English army — at least, that portion of it from time to 
time in South Africa, — than all the statesmen put together 
could accomplish for them. The reader will please excuse 
me for this digression ; but I can liken it to nothing else 
than the fact that if one touches or presses on certain notes 
of a piano-forte, they emit certain sounds ; so that when I 
touch on certain topics in this narrative, certain critical 
points recur to the mind. 

We lay concealed close to the road, and could easily 
observe any one passing, without being seen. We did not 
remain any length of time in ambush, before the noise of 
approaching Natives, driving cattle, sounded on the ear. I 
enjoined strict silence on the part of my companion. The 
suspense was but of short duration. Two burly-looking 
Kafirs, wrapped in red-clayed blankets, soon approached, 
driving sheep. We pounced out on them unawares, revolver 
in hand, and peremptorily demanded their passes. When 
I had satisfied myself that all was correct in this respect, I 
interrogated them, through the medium of my companion, 
relative to the lost mail-bags. They pleaded total ignor- 
ance. I observed an unusually large bulk on each of their 
backs, and immediately compelled them to doff their 
blankets, and, to my great delight, discovered the identical 
mail hB;f^ we were in quest of. We then accused them of 
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trying to steal the bags and their valuable contents (there 
were remifctanees amounting to a very large sum of money 
in them) ; but this they backed out of by saying that they 
did not know what we meant by mail-bags. Thinking it 
XDight be owing to wi'ong or imperfect interpretation of the 
man who I had with me, I gave them the benefit of the 
doubt. We managed to pack the four bags on our horses, 
as we were in light marching order, and hot much encum- 
bered, and arrived in Grahamstown on the following day, 
at twelve o'clock. For this service, we received three 
pounds between us from the Government, thiough the 
iDstrumTentality of Mr. Cole, the postmaster at Grahams- 
town, 

la the nwnth of October, 1861, a gentleman was stopped 
on the Bay road, and robbed of a very valuable gold watch 
and chain. This highway robbery was committed near the 
Nasaar hotel, which is distant twenty miles from Grahams- 
town. Highway robberies all along this road, were at this 
time the order of the day. A gentleman, a short time 
previously, was stopped on the highroad to Port Elizabeth, 
at a place called "The Kareiga," and robbed by two 
white men of fifteen pounds in money. I received instruc- 
tions from the Commandant, to prosecute enquiries into 
the first mentioned robbery, and had the option of the 
services of as many men as I needed ; but I only availed 
myself of one. I invariably avoided taking a great number 
of men on a duty like this. The reason is obvious. The 
greater the show of men, and fuss, — the less the chance of 
detection. When we reached the next hotel to the Nazaar, 
Snd distant from the latter about eight miles, we discovered 
a number of Natives — Kafirs, Fingoes, and Hottentots — 
drinking freely in the canteen, of Boer brandy, or, as it ift 
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generally called here, '* Cape Smoke." It may be remarked, 
that this ''Cape Smoke" does not, the same as any ordinary 
smoke, require a self-consuming machine : it is too true 
that it readily consumes its victims. Some persons think 
very little of quaffing a whole pint of this poison, or 
alcohol, at a time ; and the ultimate consequences are very 
dreadful. Once a man, European or otherwise, accustoms 
himself to the use of " Cape Smoke," he cannot subse- 
quently — nine cases out of ten — refrain from it. The 
thirst is only slaked for the time being ; and ever and anon 
the victim feels the dreadful inkling. The senses become 
damped and absorbed by the thrice-cursed mixture ; and 
the wretched and unfortunate votary becomes ultimately 
a mere moving pestilence, till death in its charity rescues 
him from the torture. It is fearful to behold the effects of 
drink in some parts of the colony, more especially in that 
fine seaport town, Port Elizabeth. There is a street in it, 
called Strand-street; and I never saw such miserable 
exhibitions of humanity, in all my life, as I beheld there. 
Europeans (men and women), Natives, with only the bare 
semblance of a degree higher than the brute beast, may be 
seen daily wallowing in the gutters and sinks, from the 
effects of this " Cape Smoke." The hotels in this street 
are numerous, and the proprietors reap a rich and plentiful 
harvest : but at what a price I The state of things in this 
one respect, cries aloud to Heaven for redress and reform. 
Oh ! for a gentleman like Father Mathew, to stem this 
onward tide of corruption and base depravity. But to 
return. 

I soon learnt that the natives I saw drinking in the 
canteen, belonged to the Road Party engaged in repairing 
the main road between Grahamstown and Port Elizabeth. 
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From inforEnatioQ I received from tlie hotel-keeper, I 
arrested one of the Natives alluded to — a Hottentot; 
And on searching him, found the gold watch and 
chain. I isoon ascertained from him, as he was 
'' half-seas-over^" the names of his confederates. They 
turned out to be of his own tribe, and were engaged with 
the party working close to the Nazaar. In possession of 
this useful information, I proceeded on, and reached the 
hotel about ten o'clock that night. I of course left the 
prisoner I had already taken into custody, in the safe 
keeping of mj comrade, until my return. I was not long 
in ascertaining at the hotel, where the Road Party were 
<encamped. I immediately repaired to their tent^ ; and on 
telling the overseer my business, I had the extreme 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of the two copper- 
coloured gentry I " wanted." I took the wise precaution 
of handcuflSng them to each other, and marched them 
back to join their old companion in arms. We arrived 
in Grahamstown about nine o'clock on the following 
morning. I need scarcely add, that the hopeful trio 
underwent a sojourn of two years at the Katberg Convict 
Station. This chance success had a very salutary effect 
on the pursuits of highway robbers. It threw a complete 
damper on its followers; and they soon fused into some 
more legitimate caUings. At all events, the Bay road has 
not been visited since by any predatory bands. 

About ten o'clock one night, and shortly after the 
foregoing incident, I was ordered off in hot pursuit of a 
horse-stealer and deserter named Gough, alias Shepherd 
—(nothing to Jack Sheppard !) It was summer time ; 
and I invariably made it a rule, if possible, to travel by 
night or very early in the morning, for the very obvious 
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reason that I was uot, with my horse, exposed to the 
8Corching-hot rays of the sun. The dust, too, a traveller 
has sometimes to encounter, is almost intolerable. During 
a very strong south-easter — the prevailing wind, it sweeps 
along the roads in fitful clouds, soon enveloping horse 
and man with a grayish pulverised covering. It was a 
lovely starlight night ; such a night as el true adept in 
the science of astrology, if such there be, would glory in. 
The "Southern Cross" stood out in all its brilliancy, 
in the brightly-dotted heavens. Vesper appeared more 
transcendently pellucid than the most costly diamond. 
The Ursa Major and Ursa Minor, added with the lesser 
constellations their eflfulgent lustre. One could not gaze 
upwards toward that bright canopy, without being fully 
impressed with the Divine truth, " O, God ! how wonderful 
are thy works : in wisdom hast thou made them all." 

From information gleaned as I went along the Bay road, 
I determined to question all wagoners and other travellers^ 
and likewise to make strict enquiries at the hotels. I soon 
reached the first hotel, situated in Howison*s Poort, and 
kept by a Mr. Johnson. No tidings here. They had not 
seen such a person. Mr. Johnson was always most anxious 
to give me every information in his power, and ever ready 
to promote my views as to duty. How encouraging it is 
for men — policemen — employed on public duty, to receive 
a little kindness and assistance occasionally. The fact 
tends to give a strong will and vigour to any man's humble 
endeavours in trying to further the ends of justice. Every 
one is aware that a policeman's life is all uphill work, 
drudgery and fatigue of mind and body. The generality 
of people look upon a policeman as a mere cypher in the 
social scale. Some persons_^think that a policeman is 
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incapable of any sense or feeling. Now, let those who 
would reason thus within themselves, exchange places with 
any member of a police force in England, but for twenty- 
four hours, and I'll warrant such absurdities will soon lose 
caste. But it is only the ignorant — ^nay, the "great 
unwashed," whom I refer to. The nobility and the 
aristocracy, and the middle classes of England, ever pride 
themselves on their custodians. It is the very peculiar 
duty which these perform, and which, of course, is not at 
all times in keeping with everyone's ideas, that makes 
them unpopular. Let any celebrated actor— any great 
" star" in tragedy, but take upon himself the part of an 
lago in the beautiful play of Otliello, and the chances are 
that his reputation is gone — unless, indeed, he can dis- 
semble well in mien, voice and gesture. My comrade and 
myself were soon in our saddles again, — my motto ever 
being " Nil Desperandum." We were not long in arriving 
at the next hotel, kept by a widow named Broomfield, 
ably assisted in the business by her daughter, a most 
energetic and very affable young lady. It was just half- 
past twelve o'clock in the morning, and the inmates were 
all in bed. I knocked repeatedly at the front or hall door ; 
and at length I heard an angelic voice, in rather plaintive 
accents, demand, "Who's there?" My rejoinder, in a 
partly dissembled voice, was, " A traveller I" I was then 
politely requested to wait a moment or two. I had not 
long to wait, when the hall-door was opened by Miss 
Broomfield. She wondered partly what brought me there 
so late, or rather so very early. I requested her to speak 
softly, telling her at the same time that I thought there 
was a lodger in the hotel I wanted. When I had given 
her the full description of " my man," she led the way to 
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the bedroom in which the supposed horse-stealer lay in the 
arms of Morpheus. My comrade remained on the outside 
of the hotel, on the qui vive. Taking the candle from my 
" guide," I entered the bedroom on tiptoe, and as noiselessly 
as a velvet-like footed cat. There were three beds in the 
room, and all three were tenanted I carefully surveyed 
the countenance of each occupier, in order to make sure 
of my hero. I soon satisfied myself in this respect. He 
seemed in a very profound sleep. I gave him a good 
shake, which awoke him, and speedily brought him to 
consciousness. I next read the warrant, and told him that 
he was my prisoner, on the double charge of horse-stealing 
and desertion from the second battalion of 13th Regiment. 
He made no remark just then, and appeared quite stolid 
and careless. I made him dress sharply, and then hand- 
cuffed him. I had him duly sworn in as a deserter. He 
was also tried at the ensuing Circuit, on the charge of 
horse-stealing, and was sentenced to two years hard labour 
on the public roads of the colony. By an Act of the 
Colonial Parliament, passed since then, a judge cannot 
impose less than three years* imprisonment for horse- 
stealing. It has proved a very wise step, and an admirable 
preventative. Twenty-five or thirty lashes are now some- 
times added as a sort of adornment to this sentence. 
Strange as it may appear to the uninitiated, it is neverthe- 
less a fact, that imprisonment in itself has no salutary — no 
lasting effect on the Native mind. The lash, and spare 
diet, hold complete sway ; and the terror they add, has 
proved a success. The introduction into the Eastern 
Province of its own Circuit Court and Judges, has assisted 
very much in the abatement of crime. In this wise : 
Heretofore, the Judges were sent by the Government on 
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Circuit about every six months. Although possessed of 
the power, they knew not, iu a manner, the way to mete 
out justice either to the criminal or the prosecutor, in cases 
of cattle-lifting, &c. Fresh from Capetown, the neat of 
Grovemment, their ideas were consequently nursed and 
fraught with some little tincture of prejudice against 
anything "frontier." They could not, if they would, see 
things in their true light ; and hence the very last Judge 
who was sent from Capetown on the Frontier Circuit, not 
only snubbed the farmers, but in some instances found 
unnecessary fault, and made some uncalled-fcMr and un- 
qualified remarks. The case stands very different now: 
The Judges of the Eastern Districts Court, as the newly- 
introduced court is called, reside on the frontier. They 
are men accomplished, in every sense of the word, to add 
a grace and a lusture to the noble profession which they 
follow ; and what is more, living as they do in the very 
midst of the thieving localities, they are better qualified 
to do justice alike to all parties. These inferences refer 
appropriately to the Parliament. The same injustice and 
incompetency must be looked forward to, so long as the 
Eastern Province has to submit and to humble itself to the 
caprices of a Capetown clique. It is ridiculous, not to say 
cruel, to persevere in denying to the Eastern Province 
the very maintenance of its liberty, prosperity, and pro- 
gress. Why should two or three men, or any number of 
men, calling themselves "Western Members of Parliament," 
be allowed to lord it over a wealthy and populous 
district like the Eastern Province? If we but glance 
casually at the substratum of their motives, do we not find 
the most pecuniary, the most sordid incentives? How 
applicable is the language of Dr. Watts : " The witty 
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men/* he remarks, " sometimes have sense enough to know 

their own foibles, and therefore they craftily shun the 

attacks of argument, or boldly pretend to despise and 

renounce them ; because they are conscious of their own 

ignorance, and inwardly confess their want of acquaintance 

with the skill of reasoning." If ignorance, or a something 

worse, does not prevail, how comes it to pass that the House 

of Assembly of the Cape of Good Hope, should be publicly 

styled a " Bear (?) Garden ?" How comes it to pass> that 

it should be held up to public scorn and contempt in every 

newspaper of the colony, and branded as a mockery, a 

snare and a delusion ? I will just give the Reader a few 

sentences, or specimens, of South African oratory and 

eloquence. An undertaker, named Lee — '' Timothy Lee,*' 

on finding himself exalted to the high and dignified position 

of a Town Councillor, in one of our seaport towns, managed 

by some means to wade through the following peroration : 

Gentlemen ! — Of course you will expect me to say something to you — 
(hear, hear,)— and I must thank you sincerely for the honour you have 
done me — (cheers) ! You have placed me in a position (?) of which I am 
very proud— (hear, hear) I I am a poor man's friend — (cheers) — and you 
will find me so— (immense cheering) ! Tim — Tim is a host in himself, 
when Tim is on his legs— (hear, hear) ! I won^t join any clique or party : 

no, hy I won't, gentlemen ! I am not going to be like Esau of oldi 

to sacrifice my mess of porridge for a birthright — (cheers) ! Geatlemon I 
You have done me a good turn (?) to-day ; and I will do you another 
when you die : I will bury you cheap — (immense cheering] ! ! 

The Eastern Province Herald makes the subjoined 

apposite remarks : 

There ! Did Johnson, the tailor President of America, ever say any- 
thing like that ? Has not the town reason to be proud of the suffrage 
which gives it such an advocate ? He saw that he could be of service to 
his country ; and no consideration of " birthright," should induce him to 
sacrifice his " porridge !" These are the sentiments with which Mr. 
Timothy Lee will enter the Council : these are the sentiments with which 
he will elevate the tone of its debates : and with these sentiments, he will 
make for himself a name that will be remembered with pride by th* 
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inliabitants of South Africa T We quit this inbjeot with feeling! of the 
deepest gratitnder wht^o we rememher that Mr. Lee hss promised to 
hury his supporters cheap ! 

A Mr. Chase, in the House of Assembly at Oapetowli, 

deferring to the great rehictance of the Western memben 

td allow equalisation, wound up his very pithy harangue 

as follows : — 

lliey aro aflmid ; fkey axe craven ; they are cowatds ; they show tfaa 
white fiaather ! I leoelleot, eome time ago, Mr. Fairbaim said tfiAt tlia 
settlers of 1820 were a set of pinrinakers and breeches -makers, who were 
iiJfraid to look upon the face of a natnnl man. I retort that upon the 
mm of the West : they ste afraid to look upon the face of a natural man t 
Although (pointing to the nrember for Cipetown— a Mr. Solon* ^n) they 
have a Solomon amongst them ; and although they have amongst them 
(pointing to Mr. Molten o), a Sampson ; still they are afraid : the cowards ! 

Then, referring to the question of Removal of the Seat 

of Qovemment^ Mr. Chase continued : — 

They are afttdd to meet us on our own ground. Every cook can orow 
on his own dunghill ! We have aftked them to come to the grassy slopes 
of Gbahamstown ; We have a^ked them to come unto the yellow sands of 
Port Elisabeth : but they won't.. We have asked them to come to the 
ik>wery meads of TJitenhage r but they won''t. Then, Sirj let me ask. 
What the d 1 is to be done P (!) 

A correspondent of one of the local papers, commenting 

on the effect of this piece of oratorical brilliancy, 

remarks: — 

You should hare seen and heard the House, when Chase put that 
lather pointed question to the chairman . It went off into fits of laughter, 
out of which it did not get for seyeral minutes ! I um confident the 
sereeohes of honorable members must have been heard in (Government 
Bpoae, where, unless I am much mistaken, the question has been asked 
orer and oyer again, every day since the " Hotch-Potch*' passed its 

memd rtadmff. Ah I yes, indeed: <^what the d 1 is to be doneP** 

inquired Mr. Chase o^ the chairman of the committee. Dr. Christie 
evidently did not know what. Nor docs Sir Philip (Wodehecse) know. 

Bloquence! '* to what base uses may we not come at 
last" Oh ! immortal shades of Grattan, of Canning, of 
Pitt, hover around in yotir clemency these distant parts of 
the world ! Look with compassion and pity on the dread- 
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fill mangling your once high-prized weapon is receiving 
Oh, ye manes ! if yet ye maintain the power of utterance, 
breathe a won! of v/arning into the ears of the benighted 
woulvi-be followers of Demosthenes. Let the following 
wordo of ^^.;race be indelibly printed on the tablets of 
their memory : Odi profanuTYi vulgus et arceo ! 

Such a specimen, however, of parliamentary speechify- 
ing, is, comparatively speaking, erudite and moderate. In 
truth, Mr. Chase is a pattern man, compared with some 
of the leaders of the Western clique. In fine, he never 
forgets how to act as a gentleman. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

APPREHENSION OF A DESERTER — Hlrt ESCAPE— EXCITING CHASK — 
HIS RE-ARREST— A DUTCHMAN'S PR WUDICES— NECESSITY OF 
LOCAL SI:LF -GOVERNMENT. 

In the month I have already referred to, I arrested a 
deserter from the army — the Cape Mounted Rifles. The 
man was a rough-spun, self-opinionated fellow ; and had 
the temerity and fool-hardiness to remark when being 
sworn in as a deserter, " Now, look here, Wilson, you think 

yourself a b y clever fellow, don't you ? But I tell you 

that I will give you the slip yet ; and I will defy you, 
Currie, (Sir Walter), and all the Mounted Police in the 
colony to catch me ! Mind I know every by-path in the 
colony." He uttered these and other observations in the 
presence of the magistrate's clerk. I of course made no 
rejoinder, but simply smiled at the idea, attributing the 
ebullition to the fact of his having been so easily trapped ; 
but I could observe that he did not relish his position. 
Who would ? I certainly did not dream of his putting his 
threat into execution, — at least one part of it. In about a 
month after this, Mr. Graham, the then Civil Commissioner 
and Resident Magistrate of Grahamstown, sent for me one 
morning at half-past nine o'clock, in hot haste. Mr. 
Graham^s words, when I went to bim, were, " Wilson, that 
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Cape Corps deserter ha» kept his word ; he ?arcceeded in 
eflfecting his escape last night. He has broken into a 
stable, and stolen therefrom a fine hunter and also a 
common hack horse. I am anxious that you should go in 
pui'suit of the scoundrel. The gentleman whose horses he 
took away will give you ten pounds reward for their 
recovery and the capture of the thief." I did not, the 
Reader may be assured, require any incentive to hunt up 
such a daring, bare-faced vagabond. I at once proceeded 
to the stables from which the horses had been stolen : 
they adjoined the Cape Corps barracks. There had luckily 
been a little rain during the previous night, and I had no 
difficulty in finding or tracing out the spoor. The thief 
had evidently gone in the direction of Cradock or Riebeefc. 
This was enough to convince me of the importance of 
taking prompt action. I made my way to our c^mp, wd 
ordered two of the men to saddle-up directly. I did the 
same thing myself, and we were in the saddle and in hot 
pursuit of our man in about three-quarters of an hour ^ft€ir 
I received the intelligence. We rode a distance of fifteep 
miles without drawing a reic, unless to satisfy ourselv^ as 
to the spoor. Whenever we lost trace of the thief-^or, I 
should rather say, the spoor of the horses he took away, we 
found it again by making a circuit of a coqsiderable 
distance till we came upon it. It is not a very ea^y mp.tter 
to follow up a spoor. Occasionally it is tedious ajid very 
critical work. The Natives are decidedly the be.^t adepts 
at it ; this, I may remark, being their foriQ. ypr otjier 
public purposes they are useless, except for interpreting. 
They have no judgment or intelligence beyomi wh^t is 
centred in the stealing of a fat ox or a sheep ; and in yery 
truth, tUe Natives e;^cel in this, as the farwera know to 
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tlieir cost. At last we found that the deserter had taken 
the road to Riebeek. We gave our horses a bundle of 
oathay each at Simpson's hotel, which was close by, though 
situated on the Cradock line. As soon as the horses had 
finished their forage, and the two men and myself had 
partaken of a hasty and frugal meal, we saddled-up. We 
sooa got on the spoor again, and reached the small village 
of Riebeek that night. We ascertained here, tliat a man 
answering to the description of the thief had offered a 
sfdendid horse — ^a hunter — for sale that day to some one 
in Riebeek ; and that the man had also another horse, a 
common hack, with him. No sale of either horse was, 
however, effected, and the suspected thief left at once by 
the Cradock or Somerset road. The chase now became 
e!xciting. He had a great advantage over us by having 
two horses ; yet we could place implicit reliance on our 
own troopers, as far as a week's or a fortnight's hard riding 
extended. It being rather late, I stopped at Riebeek for 
the night, knowing that if we went on after the fellow in 
the night-time, the chances were we might lose sight of 
him altogether, as we could not see or work on the spoor. 
We saddled-up at daybreak the following morning. The 
hiMTses were all the better for the night's rest and the 
couple of bundles of good oathay each, and were in capital 
trim for a hard day's ride. We had scarcely ridden twenty 
mUes from Riebeek, when on arriving at a Dutchman's 
{jEnrm, we dashed up pell mell to the house. We had 
previouriy to this visited sundry houses on the road, 
without tidings of the fugitive. We dismounted when we 
arrived close to the house, and throwing the reins to one of 
the men, I entered ; when, to my supreme and unspeakable 
joy, I found my man therein. There he was, placidly at 
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ease, drinking coflfee, and in deep ** confab" with the 
Dutchman's daughter, who was engaged in fanning the 
flies from the scoundrel. I confess that I really envied 
the fellow, for the time Ix'ing; as the young girl who 
assisted him to drink his coflfee, was not more than about 
sixteen, or, at furthest, seventeen years old — and so 
prepossessing I The moment the hopeful got a glimpse of 
me, he grew deadly pale. I told him he was my prisoner, 
and that if he attempted to escape it would be my duty to 
shoot him. To this lie replied, " D — n you, Wilson ; you 
have caught me again, then." It would appear that he 
off-saddled at this farmhouse, and knee-haltered the two 
horses, which subsequently strayed away into a thick bush 
close by. He had to employ some of the Dutchman's 
Kafir servants to look for them ; and wliile the Kafirs and 
the old Dutchman were so engaged, our hero was drinking 
coffee and talking small nonsense to the pretty daughter. 
In about half-an-hour more he would have given us the 
slip, as the Kafirs brought the horses to the door in ten 
minutes after his re-arrest. He was tried at the next 
Circuit, and sentenced to five years hard labour on the 
roads of the colony. The jail officers did nor forget, at the 
request of the Judge, to make him a present of leg-irons. 
At all events, he did not, to my knowledge, again make 
his escape. 

It is certainly very strange to observe the ^eat amount 
of respect a Dutchman will show to any person who can 
call a horse bis own. A mounted man can command 
anything, while a pedestrian is shunned the same as a 
1^2^' J if in England. The reason of this is, that there are 
r?i my Europeans in the colony who «pend their lives in 
roaming about from placje to place. They get work now 
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and then ; edcI the moment they feel a pound in their 
pocket, they are saucy and independent : they wish to 
doniineer over the master. The sequel is, dismissal ; and 
the discharged makes for a canteen. As soon as the small 
sum is expended in the purchase of " Cape Smoke," the 
quondam servant is driven away from the neigh hourhood 
of the hotel, and goes on a renewal of the same tack, again 
and again. He begs from farmhouse to farmhouse ; and 
in the end, the farmers find that it is all misplaced sym- 
pathy in feeding footpads, and hence many a deserving 
man finds it diffipult to get either hospitality or work. To 
obviate this, I think it would not be a bad plan to have 
a registry-office — say, at one of the newspaper offices in 
each large town. The farmer would then have a slight 
guarantee, and the well-intentioned out of employment 
stand a better chance of success. The colonists are 
thinking of introducing some Coolies ; but I imagine that 
European labour will be found quite up to the mark, if 
properly and fairly managed. Why should another species 
of "black" be encouraged, when the colonists cannot, just 
now, find employment for the whole of the white popu- 
lation ? Let the colonists talk rather of immigration from 
England, if they can't find suitable and trustworthy 
servants in the Eastern Province. But everything of this 
sort must remain in abeyance : and failures will take place, 
and the demand for work-people flag, so long as the 
Eastern Province is denied its rights — its only safeguard 
and shield from utter ruin — namely, its own seat of 
Government. The Eastern Province, I consider, has a 
good, wise, and just claim for this long-sought-for boon. 
Until she obtains it, all her efforts at progress are in vain. 
She will have to bask in the reflected sunshinp of ("apptowu 
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prosperity. The oratorical powers of even a Ciceto or a 
Demosthenes would die away as idle sound in a Capetown 
Parliament, if used on b^alf of the down-trodden Eastern 
Province. Men who have a-gvest amount at stake, will not 
abide by argument when they know its tendency is r^ht 
against them and their interests. The only thing for the 
East is to make a respectful and humble appeal to the 
British House of Parliament. There, and only there, doe» 
even-handed justice await them. Eeader, you may perhaps 
Uiink me presumptuous* or toe enthusiastic, but knowing 
what I do — a quiet, humble observer of things in general, 
and the hardships of thfe poor Eastern Province in 
particular — I can well afford to bear^ even your severe 
censure 3 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OPENING OF THE GREY RESEBVOIR— NATURAL FACILITIES FOR IR- 
RIGATION— RAILWaT OBJECTORS— HORRORS OF THE EXISTING 
MODE OF CONVEYANCE— THE " SMOUSINO" SYSTEM — PAPER MONET 
— ILLEGITIBfATE TRADING AND INSOLTENCIES — THE CAPE AS A 
FIELD FOR EMIGRATION— NATIVE AND COLONIAL FASHIONS. 

The 25th day of January, 1861, is a day not likely soott 
to be forgotten by the inhabitants of Grahamstown. It was 
<m this day that Sir George Grey, then Governor aaid High^ 
Commissioner, &c.,. inaugurated the opening of the " Grey 
Reservoir/' I was^ present on duty with a small detach- 
ment of the Moimted police> for the purpose of keeping 
onter, but, as usual vnih such gatherings in South Africa, 
ikere wa» lit*le or no cause for our interference. The day 
turned out propitiously favourable for such a memorable^ 
•vent ; it was all that the most whimsical could desire. A' 
nice, calm, refreshing breeze prevailed, which caused; « 
lippUng smile, as it were, on the expansive liake. I ma(y 
her» state diat the Grey Reservoir is in a deep klo«of, aWd^ 
is distant about one mile from the city of Giadtamstown. 
The gentleman who had the carrying out of the dtesig^i was 
a Mrr Hoggar, » civil engineer, since dead. One can very 
readily see that the skill bestowed' on*the undertaking wan 
of^no mean order. It is quite true that the natural advan- 
tages of 1*re kloof were all in favour of the engineer ; y^; 
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takiog this for granted, there was fall scope for the iutro- 
ductioTj of patch-work. But, independently of the engineer, 
this grand and incalculahle boon, the Grey Reservoir, was 
not only fostered, hut "christened," under the auspices of 
the old municipality of Graham«town. I need scarcely 
remind the Reader, that the old municipality was chiefly 
<;oraposed of the British settlers of 1820. The ranks of 
these brave and hardy pioneers of progress and civilisation 
are, alas ! growing thin and sparse year after year. Not 
long hence, and the allotted span will have consigned the 
last representative to that bourne from whence no traveller 
returns. There is one great consolation, that the scions of 
the noble stock will remain to bear record to the deeds of 
their fathers. 

But to describe the inauguration. At one o'clock pre- 
cisely His Excellency Sir George Grey presented himself. 
He was received by the old municipality (the civic honour 
►of mayor was not then in existence), and the late engineer. 
When the wonted formalities as to the reception, &c., had 
teen gone through, His Excellency was escorted to the 
•boat, which was kept in readiness and manned by four 
«oars. Ab the boat containing Sir George Grey was grace- 
fully propelled by the *' feathered" oars over the broad 
expanse of water, the military and volunteer bands in 
attendance struck up "God save the Queen. The large 
:<5oncourse of spectators which dotted the hills on each side, 
and crowded the valley, gave forth loud and joyous 
acclamations. The spell was broken. The inhabitants of 
Grahamstown could now receive, in bountiful supply, the 
long wished-for waters of the Grey Reservoir. 

While on this subject, 1 may add that the kloofs in all 
;parts of the colony afford natural opportui lies for the 
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formation of reservoirs or lakes. In this respect, Nature 
has not neglected South Africa. But there is a very old 
saying, that " Heaven helps those who help themselves," 
and it is a great pity that this wise maxim is so often lost 
to view. The cost of converting some of these kloofs into 
lakes would be comparatively trivial The great outlay 
would, I fear, be in the unnecessary formalities of a survey. 
I do not for one moment oust the idea of a survey, — far 
from it ; but any colonist who boars in mind the tedious 
and very expensive survey for the long contemplated and 
long taiked-of line of railway between Port Elizabeth and 
Grahamstown, will, I am sure, readily perceive the infer- 
ence. The railway-survey expenditure cannot be less than 
thirty or forty thousand pounds sterling. Now, this amount 
would be nearly suflBcient. to dam up all the kloofs in the 
Eastern Province. I am partly led to the conviction that 
railway-surveys in the Eastern Province of the Cape of 
Good Hope, are something similar to most actions at law : 
that surveyors, like lawyers, derive the sole benefit. India 
does not hesitate, it seems, to expend hundreds of thousands 
of pounds on irrigation works ; and shall it be said that the* 
Eastern Province will not try the experiment by the outlay 
of a few thousands? The existence of a sort of Laud 
Company is absolutely necessary for such an enterprise. 
Unity is indeed strength in this particular. 

One word on railway communication. There are some 
few in this colony — and in the Eastern Province part of it, 
too — who, to use a common parlance, are **dead nuts" 
against the introduction of railways. What their objections 
are, they, no doubt for very obvious reasons, keep to them- 
selves. To guess at their motives, our might say that it 
was self-interest ; but even this surmise would be worse 
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than absurd. It is true, the great croakers may not live in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the contemplated line of 
railway between Port Elixabeth and Grahamstown. Granted^ 
that they do not live in either of these favoured places ; 
xiotwithstanding all this, I say, it is their peculiar interest, 
as men of the Eastern Province, and who conseqnentiy 
ought to value at its highest standard everything which 
would tend to promote its advancement Their objection, 
to say the least, is narrow-minded. It is as silly as the 
sliggestion of a certain individual, who would have the 
at&irs of our Parliament carried on by means of the 
electric telegraph I Surely, these objectors do not mean 
to say that the thousands of pounds sterling which have 
been spent on the now complete survey, must only prove a 
Uind folly. Can they^ with any recourse to reason, enter- 
tain the wish to luxuriate till doomsday in the sluggish 
oK^waggon, the' antediluvian pont, or the bridgeless drifts-? 
Perhaps they desire to hand these down a8< heirlooms to 
posterity I 

I have ridden to Port Elizabeth often enough to* discover 
tbe many drawbackis to traffic by oxHwaggon. Within a> 
cbstanoe of twenty-six miles from the Port, there is, at' 
timesj searcdy a blade oF grass or'a drop of water for the 
fiBonishedi and half-starved oxen. The deep beds of sand 
and the stupendonsi hills these poor cattle have to draw 
the' heavily laden ox-waggon along^ is dreadful to contem- 
plate. How shall I describe the fearful scen^i of "crueltyV 
tb animals" I have witnessed, fiom time to time, along the 
Bay road I How the infuriated savage, in utter reckless'- 
ness and despair, would lash away at the exhausted oxen, 
m the vain endeavour to get the embedded waggon out of 
ardeep rut or the sinkingisand. In such straits, the Native- 
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jsearcely succumbs till he has laid low one or two oxen out 
ot the span. BeajM>n at last comes to his aid, and he tackles 
on an additional span ; the waggon i» at last cleared, but 
Qnly to combat with a succession of such difficulties. Then, 
iQigain, the awful tug up those hills ! A curious medley of 
iiames is uttered by the Native driver, in his constant 
appeals to the oxen : with each appeal, and with redoubled 
force, descends the cutting lash. Again the terrific oaths 
of the driver and leader, blended with the piteous lowing 
of the oxen, as the sluggish waggon once more gets under 
way. Oh ! the sight is indeed galling. 

The number of oxen which perish amtually along the 
Bay road for want of grass and water, and through the 
instrumentality of the cruel lash, must be considerable — 
3ome thousands. Let us look, then, at the saving in cattle 
alone, the introduction of the railway would cause. Let us 
look at the advancement in progri^ss and civiliaatioo it 
wpuld prove. At the same time, we must not forget the 
wide field it would open up to mechanics, labourers^ &c.^ 
now out of employment and with stawatipn staring them 
in the face. Some of these n^n were inrtroduced into 
the colony at very considerable expense : they are the 
mainstay of the colony ; and shall it be Maid tba^t the 
colony discards them ? Are the em^ratiod £^ei»ts €i the 
New Zealand aud American govevmnents to* coatmue to» 
^pd aw&y by the hundred the bone and sinew of the 
oouniry ? If this is the scheme of those who op^pose rail'- 
wayy in the Eastern Province, I must say that their scheme 
will soon be ratified^ But in the accomplishment of the 
^h^me they will find, to their sorrow, that the very last 
connectiug-link pf success and welfare has also vanished 
£m:h mecbd^ic or skilled labourer who has of necessity to 
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quit these shores, deprives the colony of from at least .<^0 
to ^100 annually. How are these mechauics and labourers 
to be replaced ? Do those who oppose enterprise, real and 
legitimate enterprise, think of this ? They surely do not 
'give it a passing thought. But the ))resent is not the time 
Tor lethargy or deep reverie : it is the time for speedy 
action. Even now, ships are being chartered to bear away 
to more promised — but not more ^favoured — lands, the 
-down-hearted, crestfallen workman and bis half-starved 
■family. These sturdy sous of Britannia have asked again 
and again for work, but all to no purpose. Instead of 
uvork, they are proffered relief through the medium of soup 
kitchens ! Is it for this the British workman has broken 
Tip his home and left the comforts of Old England, and 
traversed some ten thousand miles by sea ? Surely, it is 
all jest, — in short, mere mockery ! 

Let the shrill whistle of the railway steam-engine but 
once reverberate along the Bay line, and with that rever- 
beration will speedily die away our dogged ideas, the cry 
of want of daily bread for the labourer, and the "mournful 
"Allowing of the half-butchered trek oxen. The kurveyor 
could then inspan his oxen at the plough, and with the aid 
of irrigation works, ultimately prove^^that this colony can 
produce wheat and other cereals,"not only for local demand, 
but likewise for export. Look at Queensland, a place but 
oi yesterday, and what do we find ? Why, that railway 
communication is the leading topic, and that railways 
absorb the principal labour of that colony. Look to any 
part of the globe ; and do we not find that progress, civili- 
sation, and railways go hand in hand ? It would, indeed, 
be idle to expatiate further on this momentous subject I 
^roight dwell on such a theme till " Reminiscences" became 
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excluded from this volume. Reader, depend upon it thfit 
as long as the Eastern Province is without its proper share 
of railways, so long will it have to drag along a hundred 
years or so in the rear of civilisation. 

No individual trader, merchant or otherwise, can deny 
that the staple business of the colony is at the present 
moment (1865) in a very embarrassed and depressed 
condition. The continual heart-rending cry on the wing is, 
"failure after failure," and much speculation on "failures" 
in embryo. Merchants, and shopkeepers and others, who 
still hold out, and manfully face the sweeping storm, look 
upon each other, nevertheless, with a little distrust. Large 
and hitherto healthy establishments are on the qui vive^ 
and earnestly request their trusted country customers to 
" remit" without delay, as they have to meet urgent and 
pressing demands. But, alas ! •the fearful and calamitous 
stagnation has likewise taken fast hold of the up-country 
trade, and the result is inability to discharge immediate 
dbmns. Some men, self-transformed from mere smousera 
or travelling huksters, into quasi merchants, and having a 
fair share of credit as to paper money at one or two of the ' 
newly-introduced banking establishments, find it utterly 
impossible — indeed, out of the question — ^to duly honour 
their bills. The inevitable " screw" is put on, and the 
would-be merchant becomes insolvent 1 But, how is this ? 
Simply because the wool, &c., which the quondam smouser 
bought up ivk \ the colony at an exorbitant figure, and 
shipped to England, has scarcely realised the colonial rate. 
The smouser, when too late, discovers that he has been 
working at hi» assumed calling, like a man groping in the 
dark. He does- not, for§ooth, see his way clearly till the 
"English edition," watched for with feverish anxiety,. 
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diflcloees the truth. This is the way a good deal of 
•peculation is carried oo in the c(dony, recklessly, and 
without care for the morrow. There is no thought of the 
various bills to be taken up at a certain date ; no thought 
beyond a go-ahead, and liberal credit at the newly-dntro- 
duced and very accommodating banks. Some of the colonial 
iconoclasts, like the vultures hovering over a dead carcase, 
or pillagers on the battle-field, display in wanton, delight, as 
it were, the details of these disasters. The bad news, in 
^prominent type, finds its way to England. The editor has 
accomplished his well-intentioned purpose : he has caused 
ft panic. A bank inspector is sent out to investigate the 
new establishments of paper money accommodation. On bis 
currival, we hear of the closing and abandoning of minm* 
branches of the large banks. We hear of the local 
managers of these branches making their way in hot and 
flurried haste, with all the specie they can collect, to the 
head branches. We hear of the refusal to cash their own 
Intimate bank-notes, simply because they are datedSt 
another, but not very distant, branch. All this is oau^ 
by over-trading ; in otlfer words, by a want of common 
prudence. To convert a " smousei*** of yesterday into a 
merchant of to-day, unl^s he has worked his way 
systematically and on a firm baras — the true basis of 
capital, — ^is as absurd as it would be to give a youth Homer 
to read, until he has thoroughly mastered the Greek 
grammar and the minor rudiments of a sound classical 
education. On the other hand, to introduce large banking 
establishments into a colony where the forming interesbs 
are held, in a manner, in abeyance,«^-i8 equcdly ridiculous ; 
tbey but tend to dry np the fresh Mfe-vprng of -trade. 
Tiiey become, like a leech, when applied to a body already 
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exhausted and nearly sapless, for want of good, substantial 
nourishment ; they swallow, in their relentless eagerness, 
the very heart's blood, — the last stay of mercantile 
prosperity. 

It is true that the colony offers a fine field for healthy 
speculation ; a speculation too, which might be formed on 
a sound and firm footing. I allude to the introduction of a 
Land Colonisation Company, or any company, in fact, 
which would open up the hidden resources — the latent 
riches of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
thoughts of a good many of the colonists are to much 
entwined in their bales of wool, their sheep-skins and 
goat-skins. This at present is the sole channel — the cur- 
rent of their business life ; and beyond this they have no 
lively action. It is true that they grow a little oathay, to 
supply passing requirements, and for which they get well 
recompensed ; but the growth of wheat, &c., is neglected. 
That there is good arable land lying utterly waste, and only 
needing the plough and some suitable seed — such as wheat, 
potatoes, oats and barley — is beyond a question of doubt. 
There are certain districts in the colony — Bathurst and 
Alexandria for instance— wliieh vie in their rich, loamy, 
productive qualities, with any soil in the w^orld. All the 
colony requires is a fair trial. It possesses the elements of 
wealth and prosperity. If rich arable land, if mines and 
mineral wealth ; and if a healthy, salubrious climate ; and 
though last, not least, truly religious people (as a whole) — 
tend to make a colony flourish, the Eastern Province of the 
Cape of Good Hope can justly lay claim to the foundation 
of prosperity and a future happiness. 

That the Cape Colony has been a good place for suitable 
emigrant-s, I can prove beyond a shadow of doubt. Masons, 

r 
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carpenters, bricklayers, general servants, domestic servants 
(male and female), and labourers, if they were up to the 
mark and steady, found at times speedy employment. I 
can point at this moment to some of the emigrants who 
came in the same ship with me from England, who would, 
if in England, be considered in independent or very com- 
fortable circumstances. Some of these men landed about 
five years and a half ago in the colony, and can now boast 
of fine houses, built at their own cost and on their own 

=^ speculation ; ' and not a few of them keep good roadside 
hotels. One man — a casual acquaintance of mine, and 
formerly a fellow-passenger from England — has lately 
entered into a contract with the Government, for the con- 
veyance of the mails between Grahamstown and King 
Williamstown, by means of his own passenger-carts and his 
own stud of horses. The distance between these towns is 
ninety miles^; and it requires at least one hundred horses 

*■ to perfect the undertaking. Consider next, the average 
value of each horse nt =£^15, and the calculation gives us 
•(?1,500 worth of property in horses alone. This energetic, 
steady, persevering man has also a good roadside hotel 

at a place called River, on the King Williamstown 

line ; and a snug property it is, with a number of cattle to 
boot. I allude ta Mr. M . . . ., hotel-keeper, and proprietor 
of the mail-carts between Grahamstown and King Wil- 
liamstown. An emigrant only five years and a half ago, 
and now, in the year 1H65^ an independent man. Mr. 
M . . . . worked for his present position, and he has nobly 
earned it. Female domestic servants do admirably well as 
a rule in the colony ; but the great penchant which seizes 
some of them as to the latest new fashion or style of dress, 
bonnet, crinoline, &c., acts as a damper on their general 
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welfare. They are not slow in trying to compete with 
their mistress or "the young miss". Of a truth, they ffir 
eclipse the latter in the rotundity of crinoline. The Native 
women — Kafir, Fingo, Hottentot — have caught the same 
contagion, and, as a consequence, may be seen flaunting 
i^^nt oijr streets with ^ partly-concealed array of wooden 
hoops — aye, and iron ones too ! As I have gazed on tl^^^ 
Native women m their variegated toggery, swaggering 
along on a Sunday or holiday, witii the full con^ciousne^^ 
of pride and fashion, I thought the illustration a fine aQ4. 
true s^t-oflf to the words of Solomon : " Vanity of vaniti^ \-v^* 
saitt^ the jH»eaclier, — all is vanity." 

Wl^en in Fort Elizabeth some two years ago, I was 
^joying a walk along the wooden jetty or breakwater. It 
wa» on a fine Sunday afternoon, and many persoQS avails 
the^iselves of the so-oalled sea-wall. I had just walked 
n4dway along the wall, when I approached (as appeareid 
to me, at least) two ladies. They were also trying to enjoy 
^ walk, and were making for the top part of the jetty. 
The sea, in its boundless fury, came rushing up against 
the wooden supports, and occasionally throwing its spray 
through the interstices of the planking. The wind too, as 
if in mockery, sported with the widely-distended netber 
garments of the two lady (?) pedestrians. The lovely 
creatures stopped, as if to consider probabilities. They 
made one or two ineffectual efforts to see their boots ; and 
before they came to any conclusion, I was on the point of 
passing them, when I heard one of them remark to the 
other, " Arrali ! Judy, come back out of this ; we'll get our 
fin^ thipgs spoilt intirely with say wather." Oh ! Reader, 
what utter contempt must have been depicted on niy 
coi^ntenance : how disappointed I was, as I wended my 

F 2 
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way in advance of these two gorgeously dressed women. 
I was preparing myself for a rich treat — a passing glance, 
when lo ! the above observation at once dispelled all 
thought of the sublime. Here, indeed, was a quick 
transference of thought, of reaKty, — from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. Such are the female servants in South 
Africa. 

Some parts of the dress of our fast young men in the 
colony are rather peculiar, more especially their head- 
dress. These would-be "gents." pride themselves on an 
elongated, chimney-shaped hat, d la brigand style. Before 
donning this formidable " bell-topper," they take the wise 
precaution to put a bulge or two in the so-called crown, 
rendering the effect, the tout ensembley captivating ! They 
consider shirt-collars an absurdity, and only a fashion ap- 
pertaining to the last century. Some few disdain the idea 
of having their " bluchers" polished, thinking, doubtless, 
the attraction will be all the more centred in their becoming 
bead-dress. It is amusing to witness the vulgar antics of 
these colonised, self-made " gents." Oh ! what foolish, 
empty foppery and vanity are perceptible tinder that 
"chimney-pot" of theirs, stuck on the one side of their 
dull craniums ! With what grace they handle a cue at 
a game of billiards at the hotel ! Listen but to their en- 
lightened (!) conversation. It is at a complete discount the 
moment they cease talking " smut" or speaking about wool, 
horses or cattle. It " out-Herods Herod." It assumes the 
very acme of vulgarity, and displays a wanton disregard 
for manly virtue : a virtue without which a man must be 
considered in the light of a mere brute. Such is a specimen 
of our fast young man in South Africa. The Kafir or 
Fingo now and then drop across — 'for a trifle, I dare say — 
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the costumes^ head-dress and &U, of these would-be gents. 
What a rich treat it is to see these sable gentry aping or 
trying to come the master. I can assure my Reader, that 
some of them do it to perfection, and can spare a little 
more sense than their masters after the effort. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HBAETLE8S ROBBERY— AFFECTING CIRCUMSTANCES— SINGULAR AT- 
TEMPT TO MISLEAD JUSTICE— DETECTION OF THE OFFENDER. 

One morning towards the end of last year, the Com- 
mandant sent his orderly to my quarters in hot haste. Sir 
Walter Currie was in Grahamstown, at the club. I accord- 
ingly made my way there as soon as possible, and wa^ 
ushered by the waiter into a private sitting-room. When 
I entered, Sir Walter said, " Sergeant Wilson, an extensive 
robbery has been committed this morning at the residence 

of a Mr. D . . . ., who is, I believe, employed at the 

newspaper office. Tou had better call and see Mr. D . . . . 
yourself. I think you will find him with the Clerk of the 
Peace. I give the matter over entirely into your hands." 
After leaving Sir Walter Currie, I went straight to the 
office of the Clerk of the Peace, who told me that D . . . . 
had just been to his office, but had left. I went next to 

the office. D . . . . was not there, but they told 

me where he lived. When T reached the door of his resi- 
dence, it was wide open. I gave a knock, as the occupants 
were in the inner room or bedroom. I was admitted, and 
found myself in the presence of D . . . . and another man, 
named S . . . ., who was also employed in the office, 
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but who at the time wa« in a very ddlicate state of health. 
Poor fellow ! that dire disease, consuniptiot), was making 
sure of its victim by slow but certain steps. S .... sat ou 
a bed in One of the comers of the i^m ; and owing to tbf 
untimely loss of his small reserve of five pounds — which, 
by the way, " the heartless robber" took away, as he said, 
—his breathing was heavy, and when he attempted t6 
speak his voice grew husky and deathlike. The poor 
fellow's desponding state was aggravated by the loss of his 
five pounds. I gleaned the following facts, though I per- 
suaded him not to speak or trouble himself in the matter, 
as I could get all requisite information from his companion. 
Yet nothing seemingly would pacify him till he had made 
a clean breast of theaflfair. He went on, "You must know, 
Sergeant Wilson, that Mr. D . . . . here (pointing to hi« 
companion) and I reside together in this house. We hire 
it between us. This morning, at eight o'clock, I went to 
my work as usual. I went from the newspaper office to 
the hospital about eleven o'clock, for the purpose of getting 
some medidne, as I have not felt very well for some time 
back. I am in the habit of attending the hospital every 
morning. Well, this morning, about eleven o clock, after 
I had been to the hospital, I felt so weak and languid I 
was obliged to come home. When I reached home I founds 
to my surprise, the front door open. I knew w^ell that my 
companion had not yet come home, as I left him after 

me in the office. I found this box, which contained 

£S0, open, and the money gone." He shewed me a small 
tin cash-box. Now, this cash-box had been safely stowed 
away in a large wooden box, which stood in one corner of 
tb^ room. S . . . . continued, " The large wooden box you 
^ee there, was forced open. In this box was placed by my 
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companion the tin box with the money, both Xyeing lockeri. 
The robbers forced open this back window, through which 
they must have gained an entrance, and tlien made their 
way out with their pliAder by the front door. There was 
£5 of my money in the box, and £25 belonging to Mr. 
D . . . . I would not care so much about the loss of the 
£5, only I wished to get to Capetown to see my friends, 
and have been stinting myself a long time in order to get 
together the passage money ; and now, when I had every- 
thing arranged to go, I am frustrated, and must toil on 
again — although I can hardly stand — to scrape together 
my travelling expenses." The poor man was quite livid 
with the excitement and fatigue of his narrative. I was 
delighted when he had finished, as it was perfect agony to 
witness his contortions of visage and body. I felt so much 
for the unfortunate fellow*s grief and fast declining health, 
that I would readily have handed him £6, if circumstances 
would have admitted of it. His companion and fellow- 
lodger, D . . . ., had nothing particular to add to S . . . .'s 
statement. His companion remarked, ' I was in the office 
about eleven o'clock, when S . . . . sent for me. When I 
came I was very much astonished to hear th^t the house 
had been broken into and " our money" stolen. I have a 
strong suspicion of one of the neighbours having done this, 
as the party to whom I allude knew well I had the money 
and where I kept it." D . . . . referred to his next-door 
neighbour, but one who also, it seemed, worked in the same 
office. I do not remember the man's name, but I after- 
wards learned from his employer that he always bore an 
unimpeachable character; D . . . . continued, " I suspect 
his wife, too, would not be behindhand in stealing or help- 
ing him to steal the money." I suggested that if he had 
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good and reauonable grounds of suspicion, he would be 
justified in taking out a warrant. D . . . . seemed at once 
to side with my view of the matter, and was for taking out 
a search-warrant instanter. He mA sure it could be no 
other persons. Poor S . . . . thought very differently, and 
iicouted the idea of taking out a wanant against such an 
honest, decent man as the neighbour in question. While 
the argument was going on between D . . . . and S . . . ., I 
was not idle ; I was taking, as we policemen say, '* stock." 
On examining the door which had been forced open, I 
found that the catch of the lock was none of the strongest, 
and that the thieves had very little diflSculty here. My 
attention was next employed on the window, which had 
been also forced open, though well secured on the inside ; 
and here, let me add, my ingenuity was for a time in abey- 
ance. 1 could not, for the life of me, see what necessity 
there was to force this window, as the depredators could 
readily have opened it without difficulty from the inside. 
In a word, I saw plainly that the supposed thief, or thieves^ 
must have entered by the front door, and in braggadocia,. 
as it were, or having plenty of spare time on hand — which 
few thieves have in such a crisis — amused themselves by 
opening this particular window and making indents on the 
inside of the frame. This window was diametrically oppo- 
site to a tenanted house, only sixty or seventy yards distant ! ' 
Here, truly, was an absurdity. The wooden box next 
attracted my attention. I perceived that it must have been 
regularly unlocked, and the catch then wrenched off. This 
was evidently done with the aid of a dinner-knife that lay 
on the table close by, and which had been blunted by the 
process. Here, indeed, was another startling discovery 
On the face of it, I very significantly hinted that the 
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robbers knew ft& well asB . . . . diei, the impunity with 
which they could steal the money. I went so far as to «ay 
that no stranger couM ]K>ssibly have done it, and that it 
was done by a persoillrell acquainted with t*he premises. 
I also pointed out the reasons for ray conviction. D . . . . 
had but little to say to refute the ocular demonstration I 
bwugbt to bear in support of my argument. He did not 
again suggest the propriety of taking out a warrant against 
his neighbour; his happy idea in this respect was com- 
pletely knocked on the head. A careful observer of human 
nftttire would have said that the man D . . . . looked regu- 
larly nonplussed. My next step was to enquire into the 
gefteral character of D . . . . A very brief investigation 
sufficed to convince me that he was the amateur thief, and 
no other : in fact, I had previously come to this conclusion. 
Itt A conversation I had with his employer, t, Mr. M . . . ., 
the same day of the enquiry, I happened to state my 
reasons for thinking iL was D . . . . who had played the 
<jrnei pratik and robbed his comrade. Mr. M .... at once 
€«p<ressed a wish to see for himself, the mode which the 
thief adopted of breaking into the house. He accordingly, 
with one of his clerks, accompanied me to the hou^e. 
When I pointed out the various attempts at deception that 
had been used by the ''amateur," he at once fully coincided 
with my view of the matter ; and as an earnest that he 
•did so, he somewhat passionately exclaimed, "Sergeant 
Wilson, yoti are right. By G — d ! I'll ptit a atop to this 
«ort of work va my establishment" I subsequently ascer- 
tained that Mr. M . . . . sent for the fellow D . . . . the 
tnoment he returned to his office, and taxed him with trying 
to swindle unfofftuuate S . . . . out tA his money. Mr. 
M . . . ., it is said, addressed D . . . . thus : *' Now, D . . . . ; 
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you know that you have got S . . . /s £5 : just dub it up 
to the poor fellow." Mr. M . . . . dismissed D . . . . from 
his employment. S . . . . did succeed in getting to Cape- 
town shortly after this, but I cann^say if he got the £5 
from his quondam companion, D . . . . I did not take 
the trouble to enquire, as I knew well that Mr. M . . . ., his 
employer, would see to it. D . . . . was soon lost to sight 
in Qrahamstown. I have for obvious reasons refrained 
from giving names in the foregoing heartless case. 
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CHAPTER X. 

<CHAftE AFTER STOLEN CATTLE— KAFIR DANCE— INTERRUPTION OF 
NUPTIAL ENJOYMENTS— CERTIFICATES OF CITIZENSHIP — BUR- 
GLARY AT HOWISQN's POORT — ^ACCIDENT TO SIR WALTER CURRIE 
—OCCUPATION OF THE TRANSKEIAN TERRITORY — THE KATBERO 
PASS — CAPTURE OF THIEVES, QUEENSTOWN DISTRICT. 

In April, 1863, a Dutch farmer, named Scheepers, 
Teskling in the 01ifant*s Hoek district, had three oxen 
-stolen by one of his Kafir servants. Two of Scheepers' 
sons took up the spoor fit their father's farm, and followed 
it till they arrived in Howison's Poort. Here they lost 
itrace of the missing cattle. They immediately reported 
tthe circumstances to Sir Walter Currie. The case was 
accordingly given into my hands. I proceeded to the Eotiir 
location, with two Kafir interpreters, tand found the missing 
^xen, after a short search, tied to a tree, and close to a 
Kafir hut No one was in the hut ; but I left one of the 
interpreters in charge of the stolen oxen, and proceeded in 
search of the owner of the rude domicile. I soon met with 
the person I wanted. On questioning him about the oxen, 
he said he bought the three oxen that very afternoon — (it 
was now about ten o'clock at night) — from another Kafir, 
for ^3. He should know the Kafir again,, but did 'not 
know his name. Dancing was going on in thr location, in 
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several huts ; so I resolved to visit them quietly, taking 
the purchaser with me, but at the same time exercising 
good care he did not give me the sliju After looking into 
three or four of the huts in which there was the loud-toned 
dance, 1 was about to give up the chase till morning,, 
or at least till daybreak, as it was now about two o clock 
and I had been on my feet since six o*clock the 
previous evening, — when I was attmcted to another hut a 
short distance away. To all appearance the largest gather- 
ing was at ttie dance inside it. About twelve yards from 
the hut, my attention was arrested by seeing some persons 
lying on mats, and comfortably wrapped up in blankets, 
and, to all intents and purposes, asleep and happy. " The 
course of true love," it is said, " never did run smooth." 
Without much ceremony, I removed the blankets, when lof 
the very fellow I had such a hunt after was there, sure 
enough, and, close at hand, his charming but jet-blax^k 
paramour! I speedily handcuffed the thief, and (to hiji 
great surprise and horror) the receiver of the stolen oxen. 
At the next Circuit held at Uitenhage, iu which district ia 
Olifant's Hoek, the thief was sentenced to three years, and 
the receiver to two years hard labour. 

The depredator in this case was provided with a " Certi- 
ficate of Citizenship !" The certificate was in favour of a 
Finga I have been informed that these certificates, which 
are a sort of screen to thieving rascals, can be very easily 
obtained in the Colony for a shilling or two, from some 
enterprising individuals who, I suppose, have no stock of 
their own to lose. If a strict course was pursued with these 
passes, it would be utterly impossible for any one to provide 
thieving scoundrels with them at the small charge of one 
shilling. A thieving Kafir or Fingo, armed with one of 
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tl^^se Certificates of Citia^enship, has the same privileges as 
auy white man, European or otherwise, in the colony. 
There is no description pf the holder given in the pass, and 
hence the impunity from detection wh?n transferred or lent 
by the right proprietor. It ia, to say the least, a glaring 
injustice to the farmers. 

On the 15th of June, I860, I arrested a notorious 
scoundrel named John Hutton, alia^ " Scottie," on the 
double charge of housebreaking and theft John Hutton 
had been employed by a Mr. Young, residing in Howison*s 
Foort It seems that owing to his repeated bad condact, 
Mr. Young thought fit to dismiss the fellow some monthfli 
prior to the robbery taking place. On the day that the 
house wa« broken into and robbed, Mr. Young was in 
Grahamstown on business. Hutton, or " Scottie," was seen 
by some of the neighbours in the vicinity of Howison's 
Poort, and close to Mr. Young s house. Suspicion at once 
re«ted on Hutton : in short, he was " wanted." He evaded 
justice for a couple of days, and managed during the inter- 
val to get rid of some of the money, the proceeds of the 
theft. One fine, beautiful morning, three days after the 
robbery, I was enjoying a ride with a gentleman from the 
neighbourhood of Howison's Poort. We had just re-entered 
the town on our way to our several homes, when my friend 
rather sharply exclaimed, " There goes Hutton, and another 
fellow with him, into that house. That's him, Sergeant 
Wilson ; I know the blackguard well." Now, Hutton did 
pot see us at the moment : we were both in the centre of 
the street, and kept our horses at a walk. Throwing the 
reins to my companion, I dismounted like a shot, and just 
qollared my man a^ he put one foot on the threshold. I 
«;ul>8equeutly gave him over to the tender mercies of 1^ 
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coQstal4f who happened to pasa at the time, and he was 
safely lodged — need: I add, boarded tix> i'— in " Bighop 3 
Hotel." I duly recovered a part of the property he bad 
Btolen. The prisoner was brought before the Clerk of the 
Peace, and aftqr the usual preUminary e^an)ination had 
been gone through, he wa^ fully committed to take hi9 
trial at the pext Circuit. Hutton wa& not long kept in 
suspense. On the 15th of July following, he wag tried 
before Judge Denyssen, (the presiding Circuit Judge), 
found guilty, and sentenced to tbre^ y^ars* imprisonment 
with hard labour. 

By way of episode, I may here state that a very 
serious accident occurred to Sir Walter Currie, our much- 
respected Commandant, on the SQth May, 1863. Sir 
Walter was riding a very spirited horse called " Lord 
Clyde/* and was on his way home from Grahamstowp, 
in company with Colonel Bisset, (now Governor of 
Natal) of the Cape Mounted Rifles. When within two 
or three hundred yards of his mansion, his horse took 
fright, and bolted away at a furious rate. Sir Walter 
Currie lost all control of the animal, and in his headlong 
car^r, galloped in full swing into a very dense bush just 
opposite Sir Walter's house. Here Sir Walter came in 
contact with a thick projecting branch of a tree. He was 
impelled with great force from the saddle, and lay on the 
ground quite insensible for the lapse of ten minutes or so 
Oq a surgical examination, it was discovered that bis. 
collar-bono and two of his rib^ were broken. His forehead 
was al«o mu<jh cut and bruised. Ilis life was despaired of 
several day^ ; but under the cQ^stwt care of Dr. Atherstone, 
he soon showed symptoms of a change for the better, and 
in a month or so after the accident, was able to ride a quiet. 
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steady-going horse. Sir Walter has recovered from the 
shock, and looks as well as ever. If the accident had 
proved fatal, it is almost needless to say that the colony 
would have sustained a most serious and irreparable loss. 
Such a man as Sir Walter Currie is not to be found every 
day, especially in the colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 
He is the right man in the right place. It is very evident 
that if his views on the Transkeian territory had been 
taken into consideratien by the Government, and acted 
upon, the rumours of war, of such constant occurrence in 
the years of grace 1864 and 1865, would not be so fre- 
quent, and the colony would not consequently lose so much 
of its prosperity. Since the wily Kafir chief Kreli has 
obtained possession of part of his old territory, known as 
"The Transkei," — a scheme to which Sir Walter was 
always most strenuously opposed, — the Government, and 
especially the colonists, have learnt that the advice of Sir 
Walter as to the disposal of the territory would have 
obviated very serious evils. 

Sir Walter suggested that the Transkei be filled up by 
a white population, but the conditions of the Goveniment 
were so absurd and extravagant, that no white man could 
possibly earn a living, without, indeed, first of all sacrificing 
a fortune. As well as I can remember, any white man 
taking a farm in the Transkei, was compelled to have six 
white servants or retainers ! The very fact of having 
to pay and support six men would, I thick, throw a 
damper on the resolutions of any individual possessed of 
mere common sense. Moreover, the very farms on which 
there were such dear conditions placed, were actually in the 
neighbourhood of that thieving and ever discontented chief, 
Kreli. Where then, it may fairly be asked, were the great 
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inducements for the white colonists — not alone to undergo 
privations and hardships of the severest kind, but likewise 
to endanger their lives, empty their pockets, and have their 
sheep, cattle, and horses at the tender mercy of a lawless 
savage band. 

Before many years have elapsed, the colonists will have 
good cause to regret that the wise counsel of Sir Walter 
Currie was not acted upon. The Imperial Government 
will also find (when, I fear, too late) that the colonial 
experience of such a man as Sir Walter Currie is not to 
be recklessly cast aside, while that -of mere novices is 
entertained and pursued. 

In February, 1864, I was told off to take a detachment 
of the Mounted Police to Queenstown. I held the position 
of Sergeant at the time, and always wore the uniform of 
the Corps — except when ordered on any special duty which 
required plain clothes. The distance from Grahamstown 
to Queenstown is about one hundred and thirty miles. It 
took us three days to traverse it. I went by Bain's Pass, 
or, as it is generally styled, "The Katberg." On this 
stupendous mountain are no less than three Convict- 
stations — the Upper, Central or Depot, and Lower. The 
convicts — numbering, I think, about five or six hundred — 
are kept constantly employed repairing and improving the 
new line of road over the Katberg^ Ascending the moun- 
tain is something similar to going up a towar, — the road is 
so winding at certain points. It must undoubtedly have 
cost a great amount of labour and skill. When you reach 
the summit of the mountain, the view fully compensates 
for the fatiguing march. In the distance is the fine, 
undulating country of the Fort Beaufort district At the 
very foot of the mountain, is the quiet little village of 
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Balfour, through which the Kat river runs. The mouDtain 
abounds in picturesque beauty. Here and there a cascade, 
— over which a subst^titial bridge is thrown, — ^adds much 
to the seeneigr. The ^tinkwood, mimosa, and other trees 
thickly «tud the sides. Although I have visited many 
rdmantic spots m Englaind and Ireland, the Eatberg 
meuntain eclipses all I have seen, for wild and pictufenqtid 
icenery. After ^srossing, we were not long in reaching 
jt)i Kraal, di^tanft ffoim the Edtberg about fifteen mil^s. 
Here I ordered a halt, and remained for the night We 
were now distant from Qu6enstown thirty miles, — an feasy 
<lay's ride. The following morning, at seven o'clock, I 
gave the order to saddle-up ; and just as I had done so, I 
-eirpied two niounted Eafiri^ cottiirig along ihe flat alk flill 
^^ing. One of them had a led horse. They shied ks doon 
ia thfey d^W us, and tod^ off in a contrary directioti, in U 
gallop. I ordered four men to mount and giVe chas^. Iii 
hilf an hour we calme up With th^ttl ; and on my demand- 
ing their pisses, they said they h«id nouef. I accbrdirigl^ 
iUdde them prisoners, atid matched them to Queenstowiv. 
The horses they had in their |)6ssession proV^d to bfe 
stolen. They were tried at Ux^ Qiieenstown Cilxjuit- fbt 
guilty, knd each sml||Ati0^ to thteie years imprisoni 
with hard Isibour. §Ki i|^th^ bstrefaced way thl^ Ni|k| 
of South Africa eomliit thefts of hors^i^ atid cattle/ 
Indeed, they not unfre4uently drive the stblen hbrseii koA 
c6.ttle ttii-bU^h the towns Sand Villaigei^ in brOad daylight 
Thfeir fitthbaiit of neiH ife by no. meknS dSfici^iiti Thi^^ 
will visit d. fkrfaiers ^heep-tra^l and Select tWo ortHrfee df 
the fattest shee^ tb i^ati% finmedi^fe ^ant^, &hd k^^ oil 
paying noctuthatl tidit&, kccdi-cJing t6 thfeir teqaiin^filgfift. 
They kt^, not easily f)leagfecl ^ith the ((liality of Iheil^ faalgSl. 
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They place but very little valne oq a lean ox or sheep. I 
hate known them to quit good service, becauae they could 
fiidt get fat meat and milk, ad libitum. They are a much 
pampered^ well fed race, with no small amount of insolence 
and crrerbe«riDg in tbeir nature, and without regard for 
honesty. Thieving seems to be an innate principle of their 
nature. 

I will mention here an incident which occurred on one 
occasion on my returning over the Katberg to Grahams- 
town. I had ascended about half-way up the lofty and 
stupendous heights, and was unaccompanied — at least, by 
mortal man. I espied, at the distance of two miles or so 
ahead of me, and at one of the very circuitous turnings for 
whick this mountain is famous, something which appeared 
as a stray mule or foal. I did not take particular notice of 
the object at the time, as I was wrapt in contemplation of 
the fine, romantic scenery. I kept on, however, at a quiet 
easy walk, leading my horse. When I reached the summit 
of the mountain, I jumped into the saddle, and took one of 
the bye-paths which cut off a distance of half a mile. About 
mid-way in the path, I spotted a fine, noble tiger. He 
was a hundred yards ahead of me, and making for a deep 
receis or kloof On "the impulse of the moment, and not 
heeding the consequences, I tried to get my horse a little 
nearer to the brute ; but I might as well have attempted 
to move the Katberg. The cool, independent — nay, defiant 
strut of the tiger, galled me not a little : he walked leisurel}"^, 
neither looking to the right or left. It was too much for 
my nature. I levelled my revolver at him, took a steady 
aim, and fired. He was lost to view in a second, having 
bounded do¥ni a steep precipice. By a little management, 
I coaxed my horse to the spot where the tiger stood when 
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I fired at him, but found no marks of blood. He probably 
escaped scatheless. I may add that the Katberg, like 
other stupendous mountain passes, abounds in tigers, 
wolves, and other ferocious large animals of prey. But 
it is seldom they are to be seen on any main line of road- 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CAPTURE OF A RUNAWAY KAFIR BOY UNDER SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCES 
— ALARM OF WAR—FORT BOWKER — VACILLATING POLICY WITH 
THE CHIEF KRELI — APFREHENfilON OF A NOTORIOUS CATTLE- 
STEALER— EVILS OF POLYGAMY — AN "UNNEIGHBOURLY ACTION- 
PRETENDED HIGHWAY ROBBERY. 

In May, 1864, I was specially employed to discover a 
Kafir lad, named Kosani, who had run away from his 
master, a Mr. Bowker, of Bathurst. It appeared that 
Kosani had made his way to a Mr. Wilmot's place, on the 
New Year s River, distant from Grahamstown about thirty 
miles. Several times the police were sent to Wilmot's, in 
the hope of arresting the lad, but failed. This will appear 
strange, when I say that Mr. Wilmot was a Field-con^et ; 
and instead of assisting the police, he actually did every- 
thing in his power to obstruct them. It would Beem that 
Wilmot and Bowker weie not on the best of terms ; but 
this was no extenuation of Wilmot's conduct. When the 
Mounted Police went to Wilmot's place, he abused them, 
and defied them to find the boy Kosani. He told them, 
with emphasis, "that the lad was on his farm, but they 
must find him : he would not give him up." At last, I 
was sent on this very disagreeable job ; and when I spoke 
to Wilmot about the boy, Kosani, and the absurdity of his 
hiding him,— of which I had not the slightest doubt,— he 
became very imte, and said, " he defied Currie, and all hia 
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police, to take the lad : he would not give him up for a 
thousand pounds." As a matter of course, I laughed at 
this fanfaronade ; and, at the same time, resolved to have 
Kosani, if he was still in the colony. I accordingly went 
to the next farm ; and from information received there, I 
had every reason to believe that I should make the 
acquaintance of the notable Kosani the following evening. 
I was disguised as a veritable old Dutchman ; and the 
constable I had with me, a German, was in a similar garb. 
About six o'clock the following evening, I reached some 
Kafir huts that w«re on the veiy summit of a hill, and 
which commanded a fine view. Any person — and especially 
on horseback — could be seen approaching the huts, at a 
distance of four or five miles. When I arrived at the hut^^ 
I met a couple of stalwart Kafirs. I asked them if I could 
get a smart boy to act as leader of my wagon. They 
replied, " There are no boys here." I next asked them for 
u light for my pipe. This I soon obtained. Under pretence 
of requiring another, as I had let the first go out purposely, 
I was about proceeding into the hut, when one of the Kafirs 
stood at the entrance, and said, in a very authoritative tone, 
"1 will not allow any one to go in here, without my 
master's permission." Now, his master turned out to l>e 
the brother of the Field-comet I soon thrust the Kafir 
aside, at the same time ordering the constable who was 
\nth me to draw his revolver, and not allow any one to 
follow me into the hut I entered, and found the long 
sought-for Kosani crouching and trembling in a corner. 
On asking him who had sent him there, he replied, "The 
Field-comet, to have me out of the way of the police." A 
better hiding-place could not possibly have been selected 
by Wilraot It was at least forty or fifty miles distant 
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from Wilmot's tatm, and close ta the sea ; and was a 
locaUty that was seldom, if ever, visited by " Currie's 
Police," — being close to Alexandria, and consequently 
under the immediate surveillance of the Mounted Police 
of that district. Eosani was^ in due time, handed over to 
his master, having first undergone a little incarceration on 
rice-water. This sort of dietary scale the Natives by no 
means relish* It invariably proves a severe and salutary 
pimishment. Rice-water and the lash are held in great 
terror. 

Toward the latter end of May, 1 86^ the alarm of war 
was raised throughout the colony. It wa? reported on the 
very first floating rumour, that the Kafir chief, Kreli, had 
crossed the Bashee, his boundary line, and had attacked 
Fort Bowker, killing or wounding about fifty of the 
Frontier Armed and Mounted Police. Fort Bowker was, 
at the time of the alarm, garrisoned by about 0T\e hundred 
men, including ofiicers, of the Frontier Armed and Mounted 
Police. Although called a "fort," it is not, technically 
speaking, entitled to that distinction. It is merely a square 
piece of ground, containing the quarters of the officers and 
men, and stabling for the horses, — the whole being sur- 
rounded with a trench about six feet or so in depth, and 
a sod ditch built breast-high. It does not even boast an 
embrasure or a loophole, much more a cannon. Sir Walter 
Currie received a despatch from one of the oflScers in charge 
of " the Fort," during the temporary absence on leave of 
Inspector Bowker. The officer in charge stated in his 
despatch, that " he had reason to believe that Kreli meant 
mischief ; and that the wily chief had shown himself with 
about four thousand followers, all armed, in the neighbour- 
hood of the police camp !" Kreli was on forbidden ground, 
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and across the prohibited boundary. But a shot had not 
even been fired. So much for " rumour and her thousand 
tongues." On receipt of the despatch, Sir Walter sent off 
Inspector Bowker, who was at the time in Graharastown, 
to his post. Sir Walter immediately followed with every 
available man. Kreli was nowhere to be seen. He did 
not again show himself across the Bashee. It proved 
merely a political demonstration, as it were, on his part, 
and in which there was deep strategy. For at this time, 
the Government seemed at ' a loss what to do with the 
Transkeian territory (Kreli's old favoured country.) Kreli, 
aware of the vacillating propensities of the Government, 
adopted a bold and manly stroke, and succeeded in his 
object. He made the Government succumb, through fear. 
The chief succeeded in getting back the half of his old 
country ; and now, having the half, he longs for the other 
moiety, to complete the whole ; and hence the alarm of 
war once more resounding along the frontier (1865). Kreli 
is working, or trying "to work the oracle" again, in the 
year 1865. It will take years to rectify this worse than 
rotten policy on the part of the Government. The Govern- 
ment can now see, when too late, that Kreli should not 
have had one foot of his forfeited territory. Sir Walter 
Currie timely advised the Government of this ; but they 
took no heed. The Imperial Government, on the advice 
of Sir Philip Wodehouse and Sir Percy Douglas, have 
plunged the colony into very embarrassing and dangerous 
difficulties. The colony, it may be said, is fast . drifting 
into a bloody and treacherous war. Great skill, tact, and 
judgment will be required in the management of affairs, 
in- order to avert a collision between the two antagonistic 
races — ^the Black and the White. 
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On July 11th, 1864, I proceeded to the Zuurherg, for 
the purpose of arresting a notorious cattle-lifter — a Kafir, 
Schlangani. It would appear that Schlangani had carried 
on thieving for years, with the greatest impunity, — he 
being, according to colonial parlance, very " slim." Indeed, 
the fellow had the audacity to steal a valuable ox, the 
property of Sir Walter Currie, some two years previous to 
the above date ; and many farmers in the Bathurst district 
had suflFered severely by his predatory visits. The Zuurberg 
is a range of hills distant from Grahamstown about sixty 
miles. It was a spot in every respect adapted as the 
hiding-place for thieving scoundrels of the Native tribes, 
abounding in thick and almost impenetrable bush. I took 
with me on the adventure two smart constables, fully 
armed, and one Kafir interpreter, and also a " chum" of 
Schlangani'a, who volunteered to point out his retreat. 
Schlangani*s *'chum," — or, as I might call him now, ray 
guide, — was a Kafir, and of the same tribe as Schlangani. 
It matters little how the fellow was induced to act as guide, 
and to betray one of his own people, in particular. SuflSce 
it, he was handed over to me as a guide by our Commandant. 
On the second day after our departure, we reached the 
Zuurberg, or a part of it ; but we had yet a few miles to 
travel before arriving at the hiding-place of Schlangani. 
We rested here a few hours. It was my intention to get 
to Schlangani's covert about nine or ten o'clock at night 
At five o'clock in the evening we were again in the saddle, 
and steadily following the guide. About nine o'clock, the 
Kafir informed me that we were near Schlangani's hut, 
adding that it was a half-hour's ride distant : this is gener- 
ally reckoned three miles. It is strange, but neither Kafirs 
nor the Dutch trouble themselves to compute distances by 
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miles. They fuse, if I may so speak, d^taace ipto hours, 
half-hours, and even minute^. Unfortunately, it happened 
^ be a splendid paopnlight night, a^ clear as noon^day. 
This fact made me doubly" circumspect in my movements. 
I told my guide, and the men with me, that not one word 
should be spoken above a whisper, and t^hat theie xnust l^ 
no more smoking, for the present I, at the fame time, 
told tlie guide that when we were about five hundred yards 
from Sohlangani*s hut, he must tell me of it. We wended 
our way noiselessly enough ; and at a given signal from 
tjtije Kafir, I halted. I left the horses in charge of the 
guide, — -he, first of all, having pointed out to me Schlan- 
gani's hut. There were two Kafir huts, on a small, open, 
^uare piece of ground. A very dense bush surrounded 
tl^e square, the two huts being within a conple of yards of 
the bush. On minutely surveying the huts from the place 
on which I lay down to reconnoitre, I could readily per- 
qeive that the slightest noise, or the warning bark of the 
dogs — which every Native keeps in and about his hut — 
>vould thiyart my efforts ; so, desiring the two constables 
and the Kafir interpreter to follow me on "all fours," and 
^a c«^\itipusly as pqssible, taking care not e^ven to touch ^a 
jbfanch, and telling ^bem that on my lifting my right hand, 
^e w^re to make a rush to the huts — two to each hut, but 
only ou^ .to ^euter, the other to keep guard outside, — I 
proceeded. When I got to about twenty yards off the huts, 
oi^e of th^ dogs began to bark. I thought. at once that all 
wap Qver, and that I should lose my bird ; but t^he brute, 
after ,a few snarling sounds, ceased his alarm. W^e wei^ 
cpiii^ealpd Ji)st on the outekirt of the square, and in a direct 
line jvith |the huts. I could hear .distinctly the sound pf 
]^a^.yoices> and some music. This. made me decisive aa 
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to prompt and speedy action, knowing well that the lapse 
of even one second might produce a failure. Accordingly, 
I gave the appointed signal. In an instant we were in full 
possession of the hutS. The moment I reached the one I 
made for, I perceived a light in it through a sort of canvass 
door. I put the canvass aside, and popped in my head ; 
when a scene met my gaze, which, if not romantic, was at 
least wild and natural in the extreme. There, in one 
(end of the hut, and opposite to a blazing wood fire, sjat 
Schlangani and his newly-acquired second vrouw, or wife — 
a young Kafir girl of about eighteen sumpaers. Schlangani 
was engaged in playing on an instrument much resembling 
the common banjo, and on which he was accompanyin|r 
himself ; while his young and tender (?) partner listened 
.to him in seemingly enthusiastic rapture. What a picture 
for a disciple of Hogarth ! I entered the hut ; and th^ 
paoment J did so, the instrument was thrown aside, and 
Schlangani on his feet ; but before he could succeed in 
turning Ji)imself with any weapon, I was .upon him, revolver 
in hand. He was soon handcuflfed. He loojced, in a 
manner, resigned to his fate, when in irons ; but knowing 
the Kafir character well, I did not trust to the handcuffs, 
$0 had a strong reim well secured round one pf his arro,s, 
the end of which was held by a cQnstable. In thi/s Wjay I 
managed to secure him for the night, and started for 
Grahamstown the following mining, at daybreak, W|i^ 
we reached any wide-spreading flats, the prisoner wpvikjl 
crave to have the handcuffs and the rei^ taken c^, ^n^ 
would then set off at a run, which took our horses ^p,t ji 
good quick trot to keep up with. He would keep on at 
this pace for a couple of miles, without flagging. I .took 
good care to secure the prisoner 'agaip, when clpse to. any 
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bush. We reached Graharastown in about the same time 
as it took us coming to the Zuurberg. Schlangaui .was 
tried at the next Circuit, atid was sentenced to three years 
hard labour. 

To the malpractice that exists of allowing Kafirs or 
Fingoes who live in the colony, and who are consequently 
under British rule and laws, the privilege or license of 
having two or more wives, may be attributed, in a great 
measure, the numerous thefts of cattle committed from 
time to time. The Natives obtain leave of absence from 
their masters, under the pretence of visiting some friends 
in Kafirland. It turns out, generally speaking, that this 
self same servant takes with him a certain number of cattle 
as the price of a long-coveted Kafir damsel. He cares not 
from whom he takes the ransom. It may, perchance, be 
from his own master, or his master's neighbour ; but, at all 
events, he does not stand on ceremony. I may, with 
perfect safety, aver that the greater portion of our so-called 
colonised Kafirs' wives, are purchased at the cost of the 
frontier farmers' stock. ^ 

Schlangani had been married some twenty years to his 
first wife, who had four children — the eldest, a girl, actually 
one year older than her father s second wife ! The night I 
made the arrest, the first wife and her children occupied 
one hut, whilst Schlangani and his youthful bride occupied 
the other. Schlangani had only purchased this young girl 
three months previously to my arresting him. He acknow 
ledged to me that he bought her from her parents, in 
Kafirland, for sixteen oxen, which he had stolen from the 
farmers in the colony. Such is the result of the Native 
policy of our Colonial Government. 

Oh July 13th, 1864-, a valuable horse, the property of 
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Mr. W. B. ThompsoD, a farmer residing at the Kariega, 
was^shot. It appeared that the aniiDal was killed some 
distance from Mr. Thompson's farm, and managed to make 
its way home, where it died. It was found by Mr. Thomp- 
son's servant, lying dead close to the stable. Mr. Thompson 
could not in any way satisfactorily account for it, unless, 
indeed, by indirectly attributing it to the animosity of some 
of his neighboui*8. He accordingly reported the matter to 
Sir Walter Currie ; and I was ordered to make enquiries. 
On arriving at Mr. Thompson's farm, I had the horse 
opened, and extracted several large shot or slugs from that 
part of the carcase where the wound had taken effect. I 
also found some undigested mealies, or Indian corn, in the 
paunch, and which the horse had been eating but a very 
short time previous to being shot. The shot and the 
meahes I carefully wrapped up in paper and placed in my 
pocket I then asked Mr. Thompson's servants, if they 
were in the habit of feeding the horses on mealies. They 
replied in the negative, and said that there were no mealies 
on the farm. Here, then, I thought was a sort of clue. I 
asked them what farmers in the neighbourhood grew 
mealies. They told me a Mr. Phillipson, who lived about 
a mile distant ; and that he was the only person in the 
district who grew them. I immediately repaired to Phillip- 
son with my Kaiir interpreter ; and observed, close to the 
house, a quantity of mealies in stalk, which were hung out 
to dry. I compared the sample I had with me, and found 
the mealies to correspond. I next looked for the spoor of 
the horse, and blood marks on the ground ; both of which 
I very soon found, with the able assistance of my interpreter. 
The blood marks were quite fresh ; so also was the spoor 
of the horse. The animal had been shod on the front, but 
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not 611 the hiud feiet 1 next measured the distance where 
the meillies were hung out to dtj, from the house. Thid I 
found to be fifteen yards. The spoor o^ the hoii^ and the 
bIo<3id liiarks i^eife plainly visible close to the inealies. I 
a^ked Phillipson if he had any horses pinning on his farm. 
He r^plfefd that h6 had not. I told him that the Wport of 
k gilt, had b^n heard in the direction of hiri h6trse " lait 
tiighi" Now, I alluded to the very night the horse had 
beetii shot ; and the question, although a sort of " feelet/' 
ael it were, I kneW would prove a vei-y important link in 
th^ chain 6f circtinistantial eviSeiice. Phillipson readily 
Admitted that he had fired off his gun the night pteviously, 
about bed-tinie. Jiaving gained the point, I immediately 
tftxdd him with having shot hii^ neighbour^i^ horse ; and, at 
the satiie titil^, I t)ointed out to hira the spoor of the hot^6, 
^A thiEl bibod-maiks. I asked him to account for such 
fectii. H^ cbuld give no explanation. I reminded hittCi 
that he Wit^ liable to a civil action, and Would have to pay 
for the horse, And likewise the costs in^he case ; that I 
had not a sihgle d^Ubt tti my mind, from all the evidence 
I had ebUecft^, thftt he had shot it while m the act of 
^ting the mealies Which Were hung Out to dry in the f'rotlt 
of hi^ reBidi^ttde. Phillipson still pleaded total igtioratt^e. 
Th* feilof^ifig d^, I toade my tepott df the aflSiir to Mr. 
Htmtley, Cletk of th^ Peace, who took dbWn my evidential. 
HbWfeVfeii beftrfe th6 Oitmiit Cotii*t xM&6 oti, Phillipf«K)tt 
thdttgbt proper tb adkliowledgfe hii*i guttt, and paid Mf. 
1l)ddifxsbn th^ tull tttlire of the hot^e. 

Shf^rtiy after thiii, A most daritig highway tObb^fy W^ 
rfe{)dft^a t5 hA'^e b^h ^mthltted it Howi^on'ft PObtt An 
dfl^ftiiemeftt a]^^^d in thfe IbCal p^p^ts, Offeilng ^^20 
i^^rd VSf %M mjfi>\^i^ bf the f^UoWHS Who h^ sto|»p^d MiA 
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robbed one SulKvati, a d^rvant of Captain Gale — a gentle- 
man residing a short distance from the Poort. The 
Bighwaytnen, three in number, were supposed to be Kafir^ 
I was ord^r^d by my chief on thi^ duty, the morning after 
the robbery. Wh6n I arrived at the scene of action, I 
llearnt that SuUiv&n bad be^ to Grahamstown, to purchase 
supplies for his master ; and that he had about JPIO of hii 
master's money in his possession at the time of the robbery, 
and which, of coutse, the robber thought fit to take from 
him. Sullivan also stated that he wa^ riding his master's 
horse when he was stopped and robbed. It seems that an 
ox-wagon was also sent to bring home the supplies. In 
charge of this wagon were two Kafir lads. I minutely 
examined the place in which the supposed robbery was 
committed, thinking to find some clue ; and, to my surprise, 
discovered, in a bush close by, some empty bottles which 
had but till very recently contained "Cape Smoke" and 
wine. I also perceived that a quantity of tar had been 
spilt on the very spot where the robbery was said to have 
been committed, This threw a new light on the subject. 
I soon discovered that Sullivan, instead of being the victim 
of highwaymen, had tried to victimise his master. Sullivan, 
it appeared, got on the spree in Grahamstown, and spent 
his master s money in some of the low dens there. He left 
town on the evening of the supposed robbery, the worse for 
drink, following a abort distance after the wagon, on horse- 
back ; and when fhe wagon arrived at the part of the road 
at which he stated that he had been robbed, he ordered a 
halt. Sullivan then got beastly drunk ; and the two Kafir 
lads were not slow in following his example. A small keg 
of tar happening to fall off the wagon on to the road, got 
bulged in, and some of the tar oozed out. Sullivan, in his 
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cups, being incliiied for a roll, got his face, hands, and 
clothes well besmeared with it. This he even attributed to 
the daring attack of the robbers, who, he said, were not 
satisfied till they had fully sated their vengeance on him in 
this way ! I related the circumstances to Captain Qale (a 
retired army captain). He laughed heartily, and requested 
me to let the matter drop, as he did not wish that his old 
servant should come to grief. Sullivan had been a soldier, 
and served in the same regiment as his master. This may 
account, in a great measure, for the leniency shewn him. 



^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE EAKEIQA ROBBERY — ARREST OF INNOCENT PERSONS — UN- 
BLUSHING PERJURY— COMPLIMENTA&Y LETTER FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE PEACE. 

And now I come to one of the most singular cases of 

burglary that has ever, I believe, perplexed the brain of 

any police oflScer. The case, or burglary, which I allude 

to, is well known by the title of " The Kareiga Robbery." 

I give verbatim an extract from the Grahamstown Journal 

of the 22nd September, 1864, which gives a clear account 

of the property that was stolen, and the way in which 

the robbery was committed : — 

WHOLESALE THEFT.-LOSS OF VALUABLE DOCUMENTS. 
Evidence of a most daricg and successful attempt at burglary and 
robb< TV, has beeA taken to-day at the Magisrrato's Court of this city, by 
C. H. Uuntley, Esq., Acting Magistiate. According to Ihe statement mado 
by the aufferer, Mr. James William Carnoy, carrier and agriculturist, 
residing at the Kareiga, district' of Albany, on the night »)f the 30th 
August he locked ur his house and proceeded to the residence ot his 
brother George, who lives on the adjoining placf^, where he slept. Yes- 
terday morning a Kafir, n;imf d Adonis, in his (Mr. Carney's) service,#nd 
residing in a hut a short distance from his house, came to Mr. George 
Carney's place, and lold his master that the house had been broken down. 
Mr. Carney did not ^Hiert anything wrong, at the time; so he sent 
Adonis to his work. ' {Q#ween three and four o'clock yesterday afternoon, 
Mr. Carney returned tonbis house, and found that a number of bricks had 
been removed Irom a window which had been built up. The outside doors 
were still locked, and in the same state as he (Mr. Carney) had left them. 
He then unlocked the iront door, and entered the house. On examining 
the bed-room, he missed a Yellowwood box, containing the following : — 
Five white shirts ; two pairs white drill trousers ; one pair black cloth 
trousers ; one black cloth waistcoat ; one blue cloth jacket ; one pair new 
socks ; one pair drawers ; one pair cord trousers ; £7 10s. in gold ; from 
£5 to £6 in silver ; a green purse, containing a few coppers and silver ; 
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three penny pieces ; a cheque on the Frontier Commercial and Agricul- 
tural Bank, lor £8, dated 12th August, 1864, drawn by Joseph Green, in 
favour of J. W. Carney ; a receipt of fixed deposit, for £66 10s., also in 
favour of J. W. Carney, IroTn the Frontier Bank ; a receipt for £500, from 
the casliier of the Frontier Bank ; a good-for, drawn by J. Banks, in 
favour of J. W. Carney, for £40 ; a promissory note, drawn by Mr. 
Willows, in favour of J. W. Carney, for £56; a title-deed and diagram 
of a piecH of ground in (Trahamstown ; three receipts, of £1,000 each, for 
moneys paid b^- J. W. Carney to one Stephanus Pexter; an agreement 
between the said Pexter and J. W. Carney, relative to the salo-and pur- 
chase of the iarm Mr. Carney is now residing on ; the title-deeds of 
another farm, called JSIount Prospect: receipts for £3)7 19b., from Mr. C. 
Pote,~and auieemcnt of sale and purchase ; a small Bible, with J. W. 
Carney written in it ; a small hymn-lock ; a email slate ; a receipt for 
moneys paid to the directors of the Loan Investment Company of Port 
Elizabeth, for about £267 ; a rect'ipt for £10 paid on J. ScobeFs account, 
ft)r a bill of £16 ; besides several letters and other valuable documents. 
Mr. Ciirney has offered a re-^-ard of £20 for the detection of the thief. We 
are informed that some of the documents lost a^e important in relation to 
a dispute now going on. 

I think I cannot do better than give tbe leading 
particulars of tbe robbery as tbey appeared, from time to 
time, in the Grahamstown Jovmal. I could not possibly 
furnish a very succinct account from mere memory. For a 
due appreciation of the case in all its intricate windings, 
the following extracts are indispensable. In them the 
Reader will find a clear and explicit detail. 

The following is taken from the Journal of the 12th 
September, 1864 :— 

THE KAREIGA ROBBERY.— STARTLING DISCLOSURES. 

The unremitting energy and almost superhuman patience of the ofScers 
of justice en«;jged in the above ease, have at length been rewarded with 
suoccHs ; and they are now in possession of evidence which brings the 
crime home to the actual perpetrators. 

It will be remembereii, that af^he first stage of the investigation, 
amongt the persons arrested was a driver named Longbooy, in the 
service of Andi ies Ferreira. The circumstance- %hich led to his appre- 
hension was tte following ; Sergeant Wilson waltf^turning from Carney's 
place, accompanied by a Native detective. They overtook Ferreira's 
wagon, driven by Longbooy. The detective entered into conversation 
with the driver, and adroitly led it on the subject of the robbery which 
hHd just taken place. Longbooy stated that ^' it was not w^hite men, but 
black men, who broke into Carney's place." Sergeant Wilson, concluding 
that Longbooy knew more of the affair, ariested him and lodged him in 
the tronk. lie was subsequently examined ; but,, in the most plausible 
manner, denied aU knowledge of the affsdr, and stated that if he ever 
uttered the words attributed to him, he must have been'dVlink. 
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In order that the testimony of the detective might not bo without 
corroboration. Sergeant Wilbon went to Ferrdra's place ior the native 
boy who was leader to Longbooy, nnd who overheard the convenintion 
between him and the detective. We were inioriiicd the next day (but 
did not publish the information), that Ferreira at first refused to allow 
the boy to ctime, stating that he could not spare him ; and whoa the 
sergeant insisted, Ferreira Kaid, ** We'll have a row about it, first." The 
leader was made to confront Lonf<booy, who p^TKisted in his statement 
that if he had professed any knowledge of the affair he must have bt-en 
drunk; and resigned himself to be handcuffed, with the bearing of an 
innocent man. Subsequenily, another littJe b^y, from Carney's place, 
was bronght to the Court. His name was Kay man ; and, on a promise 
of rewttrd, he led the officers to the spot where the bux was found. This 
boy, en {Saturday, informed Sergeant Wilson, in the prison, that he knew 
about the robbery ; that the persons present were his father (Adonis), 
Jacob, Jack, a white men, and also a Kafir, named Uinkhsi ; that Umkasi 
was the principal man in the matter ; and that the white man whs the 
same person who had stolen some fowls from Mr. Carney some time ago. 
This led to the apprehension of Umkasi. He is in possession of a certifi- 
cate of citis3n8hip, dated 1859; is suspected of having been a convict, 
although he denies it; and has long been abcnt the neighbourhood, 
without any apparent means of sitbsistence. When apprehended, bo 
wept; and at his examination this morning, seemed disposed to turn 
Queen*8 evidence. At length, Adonis was brought up for examination ; 
and after some prcvaricaticn, declared himself anxious to be -sworn, 
in order that he might make a clean breast of it. The oath was adminis- 
tered, and Adonis made the following statement: — I know abou^. the 
robbery. The first men who proposed it in my hearing were Jonas {aliat 
Kalinga) and Umkasi. This was on the evening of the day on which au 
ox had died, about two weeks ago. Jonas said, ''My master has made 
me cry, by turning me away from this meat, and I'll make him cry before 
long.*' (Mr. Carney explained that be had sent Adonis to skin the ox; 
and, on seeing Jonas there helping himself to some of the meat, he ordered 
him to look for a cow and bullock which he, Kalinga, had lost.) I had 
been engaged in skinning the bullock, and the master sent him away. It 
was at my house,' to which I had taken some meat, that Jonas made use 
of this expression. He was turned away because he had lost some cattle ; 
he was sent to find them. When he came to me, I asked him wh it was 
the matter : he said, ** I am turned away from the beast, and my master 
says Jam to go and l.ok for the cattle ; but I am ^oing to Umkasi, and 
we will make him cry ior this/* He left, and in about five minutes 
returned with Umkasi. They both said, ** Come along ;*' and Jonas said, 
**I told you what I would do, and you'll see I will m ike master cry tor 
this/* Jacob, Longbooy. Jack, myself, and my little boy, Kayman, went 
with Jonas and Uo^ad to Mr. Carney's house. We all came up together 
at about bed-time. TThere was also a white man there. He it was who 
took the candles out of the box. There was another white man there : I 
htMl never seen him before : I cannot tell his name. Ho had a li^ht- 
colonred beard and hair. I should know him again. Now I remember, 
I had seen him before ; I had often seen him going past the house. I 
think he is r«^lated to Mr. Ferreira. I know Keulder, the Fifld-corne**, 
who lives with Ferreira. He was not present at the robbery ; but he had 
something to do with it. He said, " I must have five shillings of the 
money to go on the spree with." He stood a little way off when the place 
was broken imto. He wore a '* bell-topper." I do not know O'Reilly. 

» H 2 
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There were pre«rnt the blacks already described, Ferreira, the Rtranp:e 
white man, and Keuldc'i ♦— Klass, the old man, was not there. They were 
all standiijj? by the win-low which had been bricked up. The niffht was 
dar»<. Uinkasi t 'ok out three bricks first, and then Andries Ferreira took 
hold of tho iron, an<i Haid, ** (iive it to mo." Andries Ferreira < id all the 
rest Len^booy went in with Andries Ferreim and Un)ka8i. Kxlintra 
w.iB Koini< afier them, but met Andries coming out with the box. Jacob, 
Jack, and I took tho box, and put it on to Loi gbooy's head. I believe 
the box present is the same; but the night was dark, and I did not see 
very plMinly. My boy stood on one side near the calves' kraal The box 
was taken beyond the kraal and there Ferreira t0"k the iron and broke 
it open. AndrifS Ferreira took out first the candles— (Mr. Carney : They 
were on the top.) He next took out a roll of tobacco. There was a little 
tin box taken out, containing, I think, money ; for Ferreira shook it, and 
it sounded like money. He opened il, and took something oot^ which he 
gave to Keulder. Kenlder said, "Oh! what's this? Come away!" 
Ferreira sai , " Wait a little ; I'll give it you presently." He would not 
let us see into it, but pushed us away. I said, " Why do you push us P 
We helped, and now you won't let us see." Ferreira said, ** You must 
wait. Umkas-i and Kalinga will give you your share out of the box." 
Ferreira gave me a little tobacco. He took out many other things, and 
put them in his jackot-pooket, saying, "These are my thines " He threw 
something like a little bo »k to tho strange white Tr.f\n. Kenlder said to 
Fen*eira, "Give me five shillings ; I am thirsty." Keulder asked if there 
was a karte (diagram). 'Ferreira said, *» Yes, here it is. I'll gite it you 
some other time." Keulder then left, and said he was going to get a 
glass of gros? at Massey's, exclaimini;, " If I don't make haste they will 
all be a-bed." Ferreira said, "To-morrow evening you will all see 
tJmkasi, and get your share of the things." We were all satisfied^ because 
we thought the property tel>nged to them. Umkasi, Jonas, and Long- 
booy w«.re told to Irdo the things, and did so. 

Tl e evidence given by the boy, Kaymnn, as far as it went, was fully 
corroborated by the above statenriont ; except where ho said that only one 
white person wns present, and that the box was broken open by tJmknsi. 
The statement of the boy was made with much reluctance and apparently 
in great tear. It was only after considerable cross-examination, that 
Adonis could be made to confess to the presence of three white men. 

Although it appeared to me utterly incredible — nay, 
impossible, that white men, especially of the stamp of those 
whom the statement made ou oath by the prisoner Adonis 
would seem to implicate, should take share in a robbery in 
which blacks had anything to do ; yet, for the ends of 
justice, the law must take its course. The consequence 
was the arrest of three men, holding respectable positions 
in society : indeed, one of them (O'Reilly) was said to be 
highly connected. Here is the extract taken from the 
Journal of the 14th September, 1864 : — 
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THE KAREIGA ROBBERY.— ARREST OF FERREIRA, 
KEULDER, AND O'REILLY. 

The following evidence was taken yestenlay, by C. H. Huntley, Esq., 
Clerk of the Peace, in the presence of Andries Ferreira, Carl Hendrick 
Keulder, George Donkin Charles O'Reilly, Jacob, .lack, Jonas. Longbooy, 
Jem alias XTinkasi. Adonis, having been duly re-sworn, and his deposition 
of Monday (already published] having been read over to him, ho declared 
to adhere to the same. 

A piece of iron, which was found in a hut near Ferreira's house, was 
here produced. The witness Adonis identifit d the piece of iron as that 
with which Umkasi commenced and Ferreira finished removing the bricks 
from the window of Carney's house. It was with this piece of iron that 
the box was broken open. Adonis, on being cross-ex i mined by the 
prisoner Ferreira, said, **You anu Keulder came together from the 
direction of your own house ; the blacks cjime from their own huts. 
O'Reillv came with you. Tne reason I did not tell my master it was you 
who broke into hi:* h'usp, was because I was friffht*»ned, as we were all 
together. I did not tell the police at first, because I thought we would 
all get over it, and no ' ne would know about it. I did not tell until 
yesterd ly, because I was stopped *»y another, who said if I told we would 
all get into trouble — Keulder denliried to cross-examine. —Cross-examined 
by O'Reilly : 1 only saw you once before the nighi. of the robbery. That 
was one day when you came our, hunting — Cross-examined byJnck: I 
am certain you were present when the house was broken into. — Cross- 
examined by Kalinsra : lam certain you were all present when we broke 
into the house. We all came together with the white people at the back 
of the house. You told me at the skinning of the ox you would niake 
m sier cry. Yuu went to Umkasi, and then in the direction where tho 
white men live. You told me you would do the master great injury. I 
said, "How?" You said, "You will see presently." You told me you 
were goiny: to break iqlo the house while J was standing outside the kraal. 
My little boy, Kay man, was present, let'.ing out tjie calves. We brok« 
into the house a little after supper. I had n»y sapper at the Kafir doctor's, 
I, yourself, Jacob, and Jack met in your hut, and made it. up there ; vour 
wife was present. — Cro8S-e:^amined by Longbooy ; You came with Um- 
kasi. I fJon't know the day you c ime home from the tronk.— The witness 
was then cross-examined by Umkasi, but strictly adhered to his former 
testimony. 

Mr. JameS William Camey was then ro-sworn, and having declared to 
adhere to bis former statement, said that he had omitted mentioning on 
the former examii^ation that there we e about four pounds of sperm candles 
in the box. He recollected it after he made the depo.sition, and mentioned 
it to Sergeant Wilson. [Five candles found in O'Reilly's hut were here 
produced.] The candles p oduced appeired like those stolen ; but would 
not sv^r they were the same. Did not remember ever having seen the 
iron before. He also omitted to mention about the tobacco, but hIso 
mentioned that to Sergeant Wilson ; there was about half a r -11 of B >er 
tobacco in the box, of the stme description as the dark piece now sLewa 
to me. 

Sergeant Edward Wilson, P. A. and M. Police, re-sworn, declared to 
idhere to his ibrm r statement, and added : I was sf^nt yesterday by the 
Clerk of the Pea e, with a warrant and the witness Adonis, to apprehend 
Andries Ferreira, Keulder, and hIso another white man, to be p.inted ont 
by the said Adonis, to Andries Ferreira's house at the ELareiga, about 700 
or 800 yards from Carney's house. I saw both prisoners^ Ferreira axi4 
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Kenlder ; they reside at the same place. I produced the warrant, and 
told them I apprehended them on a charge of housebreaking and theft. 
Ferreira said, **I will go with you willingly." Keulder said, "We will 
go qnietly." I then cautioned them against a^jiag anything that might 
criminate them. I then sent the detective Koka and another man to 
•6*)rch the huts, while I searched the house. Noka came shortly after- 
wards, and produced the piece of iron I now shew, which he said he found 
in an unocnnpied hut about fifteen yard>< from Ferreira*s house. Upon 
searchino: Ferreira's house, I found a piece of sperm candle, and a small 
box with some tallow candles. Noihing further transpired. I then 
proceeded to O'Reilly's place, distant about a couple of miles from 
Ferreira's. When I got there, a Kafir servant opened the door ; it was 
about nine o'clock at night. I asked the K^fir where his master was. 
He said, "In bed." I knocked at the bedroom door. The prisoner 
exclaimed, "Who's there? This is OUteilly's house*' I replied, "The 
Mounted Police ; I wish to speak with you." He came out, and I got 
one of the men to light a candle. I then called the detective Noka, and 
told him to bring the witness Adonis. Adonis identified O'Reilly as the 
white man present at the robbery with Ferreira and Keulder. I then 
told O'Reilly that he was my prisoner. He said, " Can you swear that I 
am the man ? Do not take me unless you are sure." He wanted to 
chan re the coat he wore for a darker one. When he came out of his 
bedroom he was dressed. I then searched the I\ouse, and found the five 
candles now produced ; they are either sperm or composite. They were 
in a cupboard. I then asked the prisoner where he purchased the candles. 
He s. id, "At Johnson's, in Howison's Poort.'* I asked him how long 
as:o. He said he could tell by hii books ; it was about a week or two ago. 
On my way into town with the prisoners, I called and abked Mr. Johnson 
if O'Reilly had purchased any candles, and when. After referring to his 
bonks, he said, "Yes, on the 7th inst." 

Noka, the detective, deposed to having found the iron* bar in an un- 
occupied hut a few yards frcm Ferreira's house. Th^ witness also swore 
that on the Friday after the robbery he accompduied Longboiy from 
Ferreira's to Grahjimstown, with a wagon, and that Longbooy had there 
said he knew who brckeinto the place. He asked Longbooy if his master 
was concerned in it. Longbooy answered, ** No, it was black men.** It 
was not Matwa, or April, hut he would not say who it was. 

The little boy who was Longbocy's leader on the occasion, corroborated 
the above statement. 

THIS day's KXAMINATrOM. 

The following evidence was taken this morning. 

William Bagshaw : I keep the canteen at Mr. Massey*8, Kareiga. I 
h'^ard of the robbery at Mr. Carney's, on the Thur&day after it took place. 
[The prisoners Ferreira, O'Reilly, and Keulder were brought in.] Mas- 
sey's place is al)out a mile from where Ferreira and Keulder re^Ak and 
two niles from O'Reilly's place. Keulder came to Mass^y's lK|dhe 
Thtirsdav, and told me of the robbery. He asked me whether l^piid 
heird of it. I answered, " No.'* He said he was sorry to hear that Mr. 
Carney had lost a box ; and had a stroui^ suspicion against the Kafir who 
was fined £5 for rescuing the cattle. A few days ago he came again to 
the canteen, and told me he ha4 a question to ask m^!, as I would know 
better than he would. He asked me whether, supposing the parties were 
to find the box without the money or without the thief, they would be 
entitled to the reward. I said I did not know ; I had not seen a news- 
paper, but when I rame from town I would bring the pi^er. He said 
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that he and G^rge O'Reilly went about the hush a preat deal, and might 
be lucky enon^^h to fiid it. A few days after I came to town and got a 
newsnaper ^ntaining the advertisement oflTering the reward. The next 
day Keulder came to me, and asked whether I had got the paper. I gave 
him the paper, and he road the advertisement. It was the Orahanuttown 
Journal, for 2nd September. He said the advertisement was no good to 
either him or me ; if we went to the bother of finding the box, we could 
not demand the reward. Nothing further was said. I then saw Mr. 
James Carney, and asked him if he would give ;£20 if his box were found 
with' ut the money or the thief. He said, ** Yes!" and aeked me why I 
put such a question to him. I told him a party had put the question to 
me, and I fel^ it my duty to ask him. He said I must tell him who hsked 
me. I promised I would tell him, but not then. The m xt afternoon I 
sa^ Sergeant Wilson, with some other men ; he told me the box was 
found. The next day \ saw Keulder again ; he said he was Llad to hear 
that the box was found. I am certain that Keulder did not come to my 
house on the Tuesday night. I went to bed about nine o'clock ; my 
nipce went to bed before me. I had the key of the canteen, and nobody 
could have got liquor. One night, about that time, some Kafirs came to 
my place about eleven o'clock, and wanted brandy. I refused. They 
said, ** We have lots of money, let us have the brandy." I still refused. 
I cannot tell whether it was on the night of the robbpry, or not. I did 
not know the Kafirs. I did not know all Carney's Kafirs.— Cross- 
examined by Keulder : I remember your being at my house one aftei noon 
when James and George Carney came up with Mr. Game. I cannot tell 
whether that was when the conversation was held about the box and the 
reward ; but it was you spoke first about it, not I. I had not hoard of the 
robbery before you told me ahout it. I do remember you asking me if I 
could describe the clothes, bo that you would be able to identify them if 
you saw a Kafir with them. — O'Reilly declined tocioss-examine. — Cross- 
examined by'Ferreira: I do not remember you asking me when the 
Cameys and Mr. Game were at my place. 

Adam Guthrie, from the Poort, produced a candle from his store, from 
the same lot which those purchased by O'Reilly were taken. It was not 
from the same box ; but there were nearly fifty boxes all bearini^ the 
same murk. They are Taylor's candles, and the name of the maker is 
impressed on the top of each candle. On comparing it with the candlea 
found with the prisoner O'Reilly, there was no similarity between them ; 
the latter being of a darker colour, and having no name stamped on ttem. 
Witness had some candles of that description some time ago, and had 
some now ; but wtis not aware that any of thenr had been sold to O'Reilly, 
or any one else. 

O'Reilly : I swear, so help me God ! those are the candles I bought of 

fou. ..I would rather cut my throat than s^y they are, if they are not. 
f thj^ are nut mine, my own name doesn't belong to me. This is a false 
aeestation against me. That oM Kafir has been bribed to accuse me. 

Witness : There was one candle amongst the last lot which had a cut 
in it from tiie top to the bottom. There were six candles in the pound ; 
that uindle is not amongst these five. 

O'lieilly: This is it (pointing eagerly to a broken on^). 

Witness : No; this is not it. We have lots in stock like these found 
on O'Reilly. The reason I brought one of the other sort with me is, 
because it is that sort we have been selling lately. I am not aware that 
we have sold any of the others for some time. 1 believe there were some 
of that description ; they were on the shelves, out of reach, where they 
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have been for months. I cannot remember that I observed the name on 
the candle ; bat I do swear that it was oat of one of Taylor's Doxes that 
I took them. 

On the removal of the prisoners, O'Reilly requested leave to write a 
note to his wife, which was granted. 

Extract from the Journal of the 16th of September, 
1864 :— 

THE KARETGA ROBBERY.— FURTHER INVESTIGATION. 

Our readers will remember that the little Kafir boy, Kayman, said, in 
a statement he made to Sergeant Wilson, that there was only one white 
man present ut the robber}', and that he was the same p> rson who had 
been caught stealing a fowl some time ago. Kayman also stitted on that 
orrapion, that Umkazi pulled down the brioks, and forced open the box, 
with his knobkerrie. 

The father of this boy, Ad'nis, who has turned Queen's evidence, told 
a story wMch diflfere 1 materially from that told by Kaym tn, inasmuch 
as he declared that Ferreiia. O'Reilly, and Keulder were there. It was 
thought at the time that Adonis made his statement, that the boy, who 
had tidd his s ory wi.h evident reluctance, was too much under the 
influence of fear to re^eal all he knew. Y«sterday be underwent a severe 
examination by Mr. Huntley, in wlich he iuUy adheres to his former 
statement. Before he was sworn, he was asked whether heeOuld identify 
the white man who was present, if he were to see him. He said 3'es ; he 
was sure he could. A number o! white persons who were standing outbide 
were then admitted into the Court House, and th • thiee prisoners — 
Keulder. O'Reilly, and Ferrcira,--were placed in different parts of the 
ro im, Kiyman was then led in, and asked to look round. carefully and 
see if he could point out any person who was present at the robbery. The 
boy, after carefully scrutinibing every face said, " No ! the man is not 
ber3." He was then asked to look round again to/nake quite suie. He 
was next requested to point out any person in the assembly he knew. 
He pointed out the three prieonors — Ferreiia, Keulder, and O'Rei.ly. He 
WHS asked if either of them was present ut the robbery. He answered 
" No. " Kayman was then taken into the office of the (Jlerk of the Feace, 
and interrogated "as to the nature of an oath. His answers werr very 
intelligent and hf^ was forthwith swom and submitted to the following 
examination bv Mr. Huntle}", which we give in full :~Do you remember 
the time that Mr. Carney's J.ouse was broken into ? Yes. — Where tiid 
you sleep that ni(?ht ? At Mr. George Carney's. —In his hut? In the 
Doctor's hut. — Did } our father sleep in the same hut ? Yes ; he got up 
in the middle of the night.— Did anyone come to the hut that night? 
Yes. — Who come P Umkazi. — Who else slept in the hut that ni^ht? I, 
my father, Jonas, Jacob, and Jack. During the night Umkazi came there. 
— Were you aaleep when became? Ko; I was awake.— And the rest, 
Wr-re they awake ?- No ; it was Umbizi and Lohgbooy came down. — 
What did they say ? — All the men were awake and the women were asleep. 
— But what did Umkazi and Tiongbooy say ? '* Come on ! Let us go 
and break into the house.*' — Who spoke ? Umkazi.— Whom did he speak 
t6 P My father.— Did all the men go then ? Yes ; they all went, and I 
Went with them. — Who were Ihoy ? Give me their names P My father, 
Jonas, Jacob, Jack, Umkazi, and L<mgbooy. — Any one else ? No. — Then 
they all proceeded to Carney's house ? Yes. — What sort of a night was 
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it F A dark one. — Was it before or after supper f After supper. — Long 
after P Yes, a lonj? while after. — ^Which way did they go P Who led the 
way F—TJmkazi.— Did they go arp ss the veld P— Ihey wei t along the 
footpath. — Did they g^ near Mr. George Carney's hou«e P No.— Did they 
keep away from it P Yes. — When they spoke did they speuk loud— I 
mean in their conversation P Not so very loud; but so as they could hear 
one another.— Had they any sticks or pieces of iron with them P XJmkuzi 
had a knob-stick in his hand ; he was the only one who l>ad a stick. — 
Any pieces of iron P L don't know. — If any one had a pi« ce of iron must 
you have seen it P Yes— Who commenced breaking the wall P Umkuzi. 
— What withP His knob-kerrie.— Did any one else help XJmkaziP He 
pulled out enough biicks to get tbo window out.— Did he do it all with 
his stick P When he had done making a hole with the stick, he took the 
bricks out with his h^inds. — Who went through the window P XJmkHzi 
and Longbooy.— To whom did they hand the boxP My father, Jacob, 
Jack, and Jonas. They tO' k it from the outside. — Wheie did they put 
itP Just outside the window.— Who opened the box P Umkazi. - What 
with ? His knob-stick.- What did the others do P They held it fast.— 
After the box whs forced open, what was the first thir.g you sawP The 
tobacco first; t^e}* took it out and put it on the ground. — Who took it 
outP Umkazi. I dot:t know that the tobacco whs in the box.— How 
much was there P A good sized lump; about half a pound. — What was 
the next thing you sawP bome caudles. — Who took them outP Long- 
booy. — WellP Theu the money.— Who took out the money P Jonas. — 
What was that inP In a little box.— What sort of a box? Like that 
one but smulbr (witness pointed to a litile tin box).— What became of the 
box ^ They put it buck again into the large box after they had emptied the 
money out.— Did Umkazi take an} thing elseP Longbooy took a lirtle 
bag out with money in it. — What sort of a bag was it P A dark one ; like 
a little sack.— Was there anything in the bagp Y«8, money.— What 
became of it then ^ — After he had taken the money out he put it back 
again. — Did you see any white people there P 1 saw but one. I am 
certain I saw only one. — Wbgj^^s liis name? I don't know. — Had you 
ever seen him before that nin^^ Yes. — Would you know him again? 
Yes, I could point him out i^Twere to see him.— How was he dresbcd ? 
In red clothes.- What sort of a hat had he onP A drab-coloured wide- 
awake, something like yours.— He nud red clothe? like the policeman there 
(pointing to ISerge.int Wilson).- What sort of a man was ^^heP He was 
slightly grey. — Was he a young man P Neither young nor old. Middle 
agid. — What sort of a beard htid he gotP A red beard.— How is it you 
said before his beard was black and partly giay P It was red and partly 
gray.— Did you ever see that roan before ? Yes. — Wha*: do you know 
about him P Had you seen him more than once before P Only once 
before that night. — Where did you see him P He came to our huts one 
night. — How long befoi e the night of the robbery P About a week before. 
— What did he come ^o the hufs lor P He came to tell them to break into 
the hcu:>e I am not telling a lie but tha truth.— What peoplH were there 
then ? My fi&ther only. No one else except my motiier.— What lime 
was this P At night, a little after supper. - J ust tell me exactly : when 
the white man came there, what wre the first words you heard ? I did 
not hear anything besides what I have already told.— What did you hear? 
They were to break into the house and get the money.— Is that all he 
said P That is all that I know anything about.— How long did the white 
man stay there P A good while. He said that when he had got the 
money oat of the oox we were to hide the box away. — Did anyone else 
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come to the hut before the white man left ? No one. — Did anyone come 
after he left? No.— New you have said j'ou know they went to break 
into Carney's house, and that you went with them, and saw a white man 
there. Where did that white man come from that night ? He was stand- 
ing by the side of the window when we got there. — Did you see him at 
the but befoie that on the night ot the robbery P No, I only saw him at 
the window. —You say that Umkazi and 1 ongbooy went into Carney's 
house and brought out the box. It' your father. Jack, and Jonas were 
stunding^utside where was the white man ? He stood still, just looking 
on outside.— What did the white man do while they examined the box? 
He stood looking on. — Did he take any of the things ? I don't know. — 
What white man was this ? I supposed him to be some servant. I don't 
know where he lives nor whose servant he is.— Had you ever heard any- 
thing about this same white man before ? No.— Did you ever hear that 
vour master had lost any fowls ? Yes. — Do you know who took them P 
No. There was only one fowl lost. — Did you hear whou he lost one towi? 
Yes, but I don't know who took it. — Did you h»ar anyone say who had 
taken it P I heard them say there was a man caught. I did'nt see him 
myself.— Did you see the man who took the fowl? No. — Do you know 
Aiidries Ferreira P Yrs.— WhS it he that cnme to the hut? No. I 
Bwear it was not he. — Did you know Eeulder P Yes. — Was it he ? No, 
I am sure it was not he.— Did you know O'Reilly? No.— Perhaps he 
does not know him by name. Did you see the other man in the Court- 
room this morning? Yes, we call him " Bulgalgry." (lauphter.) It was 
not him ; I am positive it was neither of those three, i would tell you if 
I saw them thrre. — How is it that your father swears he saw them? I 
don't know. If they had been there I should have seen them— Must you 
have seen them if they were there P Yes, I must have seen them. — Did 
you know that the white man who came to your father's hut, was the same 
who stole the fowl P Yes, it was the same man that was taken up for 
stealing the fowl. — Where did he steal the fowl from P From mymaster's, 
Mr. Carney. — How do you know it was the same man? I know it. — 
You told me a little while ago you did'nt know who took the fowlP I 
made a mistake. Jacob caught him. I nw him^How long was this 
before the robbery ? A long while ago.— Was it the prisoner Jacob who 
caught him P Yes, and another Jacob as well. — Where is that other 
Jacob now ? Somewhere down by the sea. I don't know where. He 
was then in my master's service. — You are certain it was nnither of these 
thT«ck Ferreira, Keulder, or O'Reilly P I am positive they were not there. 
I know them quite well.— Then how do you account for your father say- 
ing they were there P I don't know. I say they were not there. If my 
father says they were there, he must be telling a story.— If they had 
been there must vou have seen them P Yes ; I would have seen them. 
The man had the same trowsera on when he stole the fowl, when he came 
to the hut, and when we broke into tho house. He always wore the same 
clothes when I saw him. I could point him out and eveiy man that was 
there. The white man was a short man. 

The whole of the prisoners were here admitted, namely, — Ferreira. 
Keulder, O'Reilly, Jonas, Jack, Longbooy, Adonis, Umkasi and Jacob, 
The first three were allowed to sit on a form, and the other five stood 
behind. Adonis faced the accused, but Kayman refused to do so. 

Mr Huntley then read over Kayman's deposition to them. 

Mr. Huntley (to Adonis) : You have heard the statement of your son. 
You remember telling me that Keulder, Ferreira» and another white man 
were there. What £ you say to it now? 
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Adonis : I am telling you the troth. 

Kay man was then cross-examined by Jacob, as follows : Where did 
yoQ first see us together P At the master's house. —Where was I thenf 
At the doctor's house. — v\hen did 3'ou see me there F On the night of 
the robbery. — What time wan it P At ni^ht. 

Cross-examined by Jack : Where did I ffo P To the master's house.— 
Where did we make it up with Umkasi P Umkuei came to us at the 
doctor's house. — You said Umkasi came to ut at the master's house ; how 
can you say it was at the doctor's honse P We met at both places ; I 
hive Slid that all along. —Did Umkasi come to the doctor's house P Yes. 
— Who told the others to break into the master's house P Umkasi. -^^ 
Where was I then P At the doctor's house. — What did I come to the 
doctor's house forP I don't know. I saw you sitting 'here. — When did 
I come there? You came to the doctor's house that night. — When I 
came to the house, who was there P I can tell you. — Who were they all f 
(Witness did not answer this question.) — Longhooy: I want him to tell 
me. Witness: I ha\'e told you once; I am not going to tell you any 
more. — Umkasi: Where did you meet with me P At the doctor's house. 

Mr. Johnson, of Howison's Foort, produced a candle from the other 
boxes in his possession, which he said have not been retailed lately. 
Some might possibly have been sold ; he could not swear. The candle 
was compared with those found at O'Peilly's, but was of a different 
mould to them. He had some like those since he resided at the Poort, 
but could not swear whether he had any now. Witness promised to 
examine his boxes in stock, and produce further samples. 

O'Reilly again protested that the candles found in his house were those 
he pui chased of Mr. Johnson, on the 7th inst. 

Mr. Huntley consent^ to release O'Reilly on his own recognizances, 
and to accept bail for Ferreira and Keulder. 

The prisoners were then ordered to be removed, when Juck asked whe- 
ther he eould not be released on the security of his cattle, and return to 
his work P— Mr. Bur tley : How am I to know you wont't drive off your 
cattle P-— Jack : Where should I drive them P—Bail refused. 

THIS DAT. 

Mr. Adam Guthrie appeared, and being re-sworn, said : I find, on 
referring to my books, that the candles were sold to O'Reilly on the 7th 
inst. Six of them go to the pound. I now produce a candle from our 
stock, of different description from that I produced on a former occasion. 
We had both descriptions in stock at the time we sold the candles to 
O'Reilly. Neither of the samples correspond with those produced by 
Sergt. Wilson. To the best of my belief we have had candles in our place 
like those produced by Sergeant Wilson. I believe we had some on the 
7th. I don't think we have any now. I have since examined our stock, 
and do not find any. To the best of my recollection, the box from which 
I sold O'Reilly the candles, was opened about a week previous to the 7th. 
The box was marked '* Taylor." I was not aware, when I before gave 
evidence, that Mr. Johnson had been shifting the candles. He has since 
told me that he had been shifting the things on the (shelves, and that he 
may possibly have mixed the candles. There were some loose candles in 
the box ; and thofie I sold were taken from the loose ones. 

Mr. Ayliff, who appeared on behalf of O'Heilly, Ferreira, and Keulder 
(who were also present), declined to cross-examine. 

Sergeant Wilson is now after the white man spoken of by the boy 
Kayman. He is known to the polioe, and will undoubtedly be arrested 
in a day or two. 
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[Mr. Carney bas requested us to publish the following : — To the Editor : 
8ir, — I wish to avail myself of the medium of your columns, to express 
my sincere thanks to Sergeant Wilson, of the Mounts Police, for the 
perseverance and intelligence he has displayed in endeavouring to trace 
out the facts connected with the robbery lately committed at my place. 
It is my firm belief that without Mr. Wilson's able aasistanco, \ should 
never have succeeded in recovering my property ; and I wish to tak<: this 
early opportunity of bearing my humble testimony to the zeal and abili y 
he has shewn throughout these painful proceedings. -^-J. W. Cauney.] 

It will be observed that there was another white man 
required as a sort of victim to the caprice of the double-^ 
tongued Natives. This man was George Kershaw. I soon 
got on his trail, and he was accordingly safely lodged in 
Grahamstown gaol. After undergoing a short examination 
before the Clerk of the Peace, and in the presence of the 
Native boy, Kayman, Kershaw was set free. The following 
extract, from the Journal of 23rd September, 1864, 
is a sort of recapitulation, ending, however, with a brief 
account of Kershaw's case : — 

THE KAREIGA ROBBERY. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary eflpDrts put forth to discover the 
secret ot the Kureiga burglary, and in spite of the acknowledged irtelli- 
gence of tho oUicers engni^ed, the truth seems as remote as ever. From 
tne first, an apparently impenetrable cloud has shrouded the circumstances 
connected with this rf^murkable case; and each successive attempt to 
clear it up, seems only to intensify tho mystery. The only satisfactory 
results ot three weeks' investigation, are the discovery of the box aud the 
restoration of the most valuable portion of the property. 

If any doubt existed as to the Natives' contempt for truth ; of their 
total disregard of the sanctity of an oath; of their possession, to an 
extraordinary degree, of " that cunning whi: h is the defence of t e weak 
against the strong:" such doubt must be removed by a perusal of the 
coiifiicting and perplexing evidence which has beon forced, from these 
unwilling deponents during the last three weeks. Witnesses who, while 
it pleased them, would repeat, day after day, the same statement — would 
hold their ground during the most searchini; cross-examination, without 
budging in the least ; ju&t when their very consistency and obstinacy had 
caused their evidence to be believed ; just as they, having safely passed 
through the severest ordeal by which evidence can be tested, were about 
to be accepted as witnesses upon whose testimony justice might with 
safety act, and determine thereby the liberty and character of the accused : 
«8 if to laugh at the credulity of their judicial dupes, they turn round and 
tell a contradictory tale, equally plausible and consistent in itself; and 
Idien, by a few extra lies, and a little more cunning, even seek to reconcile 
Ihe two falsehoods, and so amalgamate them as to give thom the semblance 
4>f truth. If it were prudent, at the present stage of the proceediags, to 
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spt'cnlate upon the guilt or iunocence of any of the parties implicated, i% 
woald be impossible to do so ; at least, we could not venture upon such a 
task. We can only place before our readers, in a narrative form, the 
process of mystification which has been ^^oiag on since the perpetration 
of the robbery. 

Mr. James Carney is a farmer residing at the Eareiga. Near his resi- 
dence is the bouse of his brother, Mr. George Carney ; aud at a house in 
the neighbourhood res'de Andrips Ferreira and Carl Hendrick Keulder — 
the former a relaiive of the Cameys, and the latter a superannuated and 
pensioned field-cornet. At a still greater distance, but also in the neigh- 
bourhood, resides a person named O'Reilly, — a man of good family and 
connections, and related by marriage to Andries Ferreira. On Monday, 
the 29th of Angust, Mr. James Carney employed a mason to brick up a 
window of his house. Two of the Native servants, named respectively 
Adonis and Jack— and who, it has since transpired, were discharged 
convi<;ts — assisted the m-ason in his work. On the afternoon of the next 
day, Tuesday, Mr. James Carney went to his brother George's, and 
stopped all night. He w«s aroused at daybreak next morning by Adonis, 
who was generally a very lafe ri3er. On Mr. Carney's enquiring the 
cause of Adonis's early visit, the latter informed him that the house had 
been broken into during the nipht. On going to the spot, Carney found 
that the newly-erected bricks had been removed, and a box stolen from 
the room— containing four poun-ls of composite candles, half a roll of 
tobacco, about £13 in cash, a quantity of wearing apparel y title deeds, 
bank receipts, ])romi«<8ory noies, and oth r documents, of an aggregate 
value of about £5,000. Strange as it mny appear, Mr. Carney suffered 
one day to elapse belbre he called in the police to assist in his en- 
deari'onrs to trace the missing property. When Ser^-eant Wilson and a 
detective, named Noka, were sent for, they immediately apprehended the 
Native servants at the place, and brought them to town. On thc^> way 
thither, they overtook a wagon belonging to Ferreira, and driven by a 
Native, named Longbooy. Noka entered into conversation with Long- 
booy, who stated that he knew who committed the robber}-, and that they 
were not white men. He also, in answer lo some close questions, paid 
that certain coloured persons, named by Noka, were nftt there ; but he 
woupld not state the names of any who w re present. However, he had 
gaid enough to justify his apprehension ; ami he, too, was brought to 
town in custody. But on his arrival, and while before t^e Clerk of the 
Peace, he steadfastly denied all knowledge of the affair ; declared that he 
was in the tronk on the night of the robbery ; and that if he had ever 
professed to know anything at rll about it, be must have been drunk. It 
has since been | roved that Longbooy was discharged from the tronk some 
days before the robb^iy ; that he was perfectly sober when he held the 
conversation with Noka, on the road : and, moreover, the little boy who 
acted as leader to Longbooy's oxen, iully corroborates Noka's testimony. 
The other servants, including Jaeob, tTack, Adonis, Jonas, Umkasi, and 
several othfT men and women, were separatelj^ examined and offered free 
pardon it they would turn Q,ueen's evidence ; but each of them ste sdlastly 
denied all knowledge of the Hffair. The Sergeant of the police and hi» 
Native detective, whose intelligence and perseverance in this case has 
elicited the highest praise from all interested in discovering the perpetra- 
tors of the robhery, then returned to Carney's farm, to search for some 
trace of the missing property. While there, they fell in with a little 
boy, name4 Kayman, son of the old convict, Adonis. Suspecting from 
the manner of this boy, that he knew something ol the robbery, ther 
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Sergeant brought him tc towD, where, like the rest, he denied all know- 
ledge of the buMnesB ; but under promise of a suit of clothes and ten 
shillings, he undertook to point out the whereabouts of the box — stating 
that he and a girl accidentally discovered it, while tending some calves ; 
and that on inloiming his mother of the discovery, she commanded him 
to say nothing about it. Kayman led the police to a bush within about 
two hundred yaids of Carney's house; and there they found the box, 
which had been broken open. The box was brought to the ofiSce of the 
Clerk of the Peace, and was examined by Carney, who found all the 
property ^afe except the money, tobiicco and candles. The prisoners 
were again examined, on the 13th inst., and the box was placed before 
them as a proof that more -had been discovered than they expected; but 
they all protested ignorance of the matter. At length, Adonis— having 
bargained for pardon, as the price of his testimony — asked to be sworn, 
and professed his desire to make a clean breast of it. He then made a 
long and rery plausible statement ; in which he said that the robbery 
wa^ first suggested to him, on the night of its perpetration, by Jonas and 
UmkHzi ; that there were also present Jacob, Jack, Longbooy ; and, what 
was thn roost startling part of his statement, ttat they were joined at the 
house by Ferreira, Keulder, and another white man, whose name he did 
not know ; that Ferreira had with his own hands, and with the aid of a 
piecb of iron, pulled down the brickwork, assisted to lift the box on 
j.ongbooy*s head, and broke it open on its being set down in the bush. 
This evidence given under a sflf-imposed oath, left the ofiicers no alter- 
native but to arrest the three white men, Ferreira, Keulder, and O'lieilly ; 
and the next day they were brought face to face with their accuser, 
Adonis: but he still firmly swore that the testimony he had given was 
correct ; aEd that O'Reilly was the man whose name he could not 
remember. Ko cross-examination from the accused men, black or white, 
could bhake the testimony of Adonis. But, on the Sunday previous, the 
little bo^% Kayman, haa made a statement toeomeofthe pei sons about 
him, which led to his being further examined ; and, on the loth inst., 
Kayman was brought up, and stated that the robbery was committed by 
black men, naming those mentioned by his father ; that Umkazi removed 
the bricks, and forced open the door, with his knobkerrie, and that there 
was a white man presec t ; that the same while man had been to their 
hut to plan the robbery, a week or two before its perpetration; and, 
moreover, that he was tbn same man who had been caught by the Kaiirs 
some time previous, his dog having killed a fowl belonging to Carney. 
He then described the man, and said he would be able to pick him out 
irom a number of others, if he saw him. Ferreira, O'Reilly, and Kf>ulder 
were then placed amongst a number of other persons in the Court-house. 
Tl>e boy ^as led round, and abked to point out the white man he had 
seen at the robbery : he declared that the man was not there. He was 
then HsVcd if he kr ew anything of the persons present, and he pointed 
out Ftrreira and Keulder. He was asked whether either of them, or ' 
O'Reilly, was present at the robbery ; and he swore they were not. This, 
of course, completely upset the testimony of Adonis, as regarded the 
three white men. The only other circumstances which were considered 
suspicious as against them, are as follows : Against Ferreira, it is said 
that he demurred about allowing the Utile boy who was Longbooy*8 
leader, to come with the police to give evidence ; and a piece of irim, 
flworn to by Adonis as the instrument employed by Ferreira in getting 
out the bricks and breaking open the box, was found in a hut near 
Ferreira's bouse. Against Keulder, it was proved that, befofv ths dis- 
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eovery of the boa, he had asked a cao teen-keeper, named Bagshaw, whether 
Carney would pay the reward to any person who should discover the 
box, minus the money, and without the name of the thief. The hox was 
suhsequently found without the money. Against O'iteilly, Ihe only 
corroborative evidence completely broke down. It was as follows : Five 
composite c;mdles were found in his house when he was arrested. He 
stated that he purchased them at Mr. Johnson's, of Howison's Poort. 
Air. Johnson and nis assistant proved having sold a pound of composite 
candles to O'Keilly on the 7th insl., and sent in two samples of the can- 
dles in his store, both cf which weie evidently of a dififerent mould to 
those found at O'Heilly's. Mr. Johnson, however, stated that he had 
sold candles like tho?e lound ut O'Reilly's, and his assistant admitted th6 
bare possibility of some of them being supplied by him to O'Reilly on the 
night of the 7th. Of course, it would have been unjust in the extreme to 
keep men in custody upon such evidence as that ; and therefore the i lerk 
of the Peace released them on their own recognizances, and it is not very 
probable that they will be troubled again, unless the evidence takes some 
turn at present unforeseen. 

The attention of the ofiScers was next directed to the man mentioned 
by the boy Kayman, as the plotter of the robbery and the '* man who 
stole the fowl." Mr. George Carney stated that a man named Kershaw 
had been captured one night some months ago, by his Kafirs, and accused 
of stealing a fowl ; but that on ascertaining the truth of the matter, he 
found that it was Kershaw's dog which chased and killed a fowl ; and 
that, 80 far from believing any die honesty on the part of Kershaw in 
reference to the fowl, he had been so satisfied of his innocence, that hid 
entertained him for the night, and gave him a breakfast before he started. 
However, at the moment Mr. Carney made this statement, .Mr. Kershaw 
wa.s in the hands of the police, who, armed with a warrant against him, 
had traced him to Port Elizabeth and taken him into custody. Yesterday 
morning the boy Kayman was asked if he could still identifv the white 
man who was present at the robbery. He declared he could. He was 
then taken round the court, where Kershaw was placed with a number of 
other white men ; but he declared the man was not there. He was then 
taken into the office of Mr. Huntley, and asked the direct question, " Was 
that man there ?" He replied, ** No I he would swear he was not there." 
TTiere may be something of importance" in a further statement made by 
Adonis on Wednesday, &nd published in the present issue. Suspicions of 
a very dark character are whispered abont ; but until thej» are confirmed 
by further evidence, they must not be made public. One thing is certain : 
. if we value the security of property, life, or, what is dearer to honest men, 
liberty' and reputation, the verpetrators of this crime must not be allowed 
to remain uuaiscovered. The Natives must be taught that the judicial 
p->wer of the Government is superior to all their cunniu'r and falsehood ; 
and that, whether abetted by wicked and unprincipled white men or not, 
the laws of civilized society cannot be riolated with impunity. We trust 
that the officers of justice will continue to prosecute their enquiries with 
that zeal, patience, aud intelligence they have all along manifested ; and 
will not rest until every circumstance of this mysterious case is brought 
to light. 

Owing to a conversation I had with the prisoner Adonis, 

through my Kafir interpreter or detective, Nyoka, in the 

gaol, the facts contained in the foDowing extract wer^ 
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elicited from him before Mr. Huntley,;^Clerk of the Peace. 
I had but one object in view in thus intenogating Adonis. 
This was to find out, if possible, what could have induced 
the fellow to try and implicate three innocent white men. 
I determined to succeed, if the utmost exertion on my part 
were of any avail. There was also an account of the 
examination and acquittal o! Kershaw in the Journal of 
26th September, 1864. It was as follows : — 

THE KAREIGA ROBBERY.— FURTHER INVESTiaATIOl^S. 

On Wednesday, in consequence of some statements of a remarkable 
character made by Adonis, while in prison, he was brought up for 
re-examination by the (>lerk of the Peace, and made the following 
statement : t remember having a conversation with my master two days 
after the robbery. My master and 1 were alone in the field, and he 
spoke first. He said, "This property of mine — I do not sny they were 
black people who did it : if they had been blacks, they would have taken 
the mealies also.'* I was present the day after the robbery, when my 
master told the prisoner. Jack, to sleep that night in the house. My 
mustet said to Jack, ** Ybu must lie in the house to-night, and watch ; 
and ii an \ one comes, you must catch thera." Jack slept in the house. 
My master told me also to watch the place, and said if I could find his 
box, he would pay me. He told me he thought it was white men who 
hiid stolen it. He did not mention the names of the white people, but I 
understood him to mean those now in custody. Mv reason for thinking 
he meant these men is, because he had a quarrel with Andries Ferreira, 
in my presence, about some oxen, almost a week before the robbery. 
That is the only time I have heard them quarrel. I know that my 
master is not on good terms with Keulder ; thev have had a dispute 
about some ground. But I still adhere to my former deposition, that 
Ferreira, Keulder, and O'Reilly were present when we committed the 
robbery. 

Mr. George Carney was then examined, and said he remembered the 
"Circumstance of a man being accused of stealing a fowl, and brought to 
him by the Kafirs, 'lacob and Adonis. That the man had made such 
explanations to him that he was convinced that his dog had killed the 
fowl, and did not detain him in custody. 

THURSDAY. 

On Thursday, Kershaw, the man arrested on the evidence of the boy, 
Kayman, and who had been brought up by passenger-cart, from his 
woiik at Port Klizibeth, was examined. 

The boy, Kay man, was asked whether he would still be able to point 
out the white man who was present at the robbery, and he said he could. 
Kershaw was then placed, with a number of other white men, in the 
<^ourt-house, and the boy was sent to point him out ; but, aiter looking 
•at evATy person in the room, declared he was not there. Kayman was 
then examined, as follows : How was it you said it was the man who 
Stole the fowl that you saw at the robbery ? Yes, he was there. — But 
tiie man who stole the fowl was amongst those people P Yes, he was 
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thrro wTiPti tlm house wn* liroVrn into.~Y»»«; but he wi« nm'wirst tho 
pfdplo yon Hnw thi!4 in<*riiiii^ in the ('onrt!' I Hhoolil havu known him 
Hgjiin — Hut tlie witne n nii w«s tlifn^ iimoiitrHt th** people ihin uiuming l* 
] Mm quite sui-eihe innn who sto'c the lo^l was |i(i«cni tit the i-nMiei y. •> 
Desorihe the ii»Hn to mp P Ilr hnd h red leHnl, » liiilc KrHV. — Wan ;h<Td 
a liu'ht ir the hut on the niirht he enine there? Ten.- I>il the white mm 
i»p«ik ? I don't Vnow. — [Kerj«hHW w.i» I ere hron^hi into i lie ro*»ni.] — 
Dc8cri1»e the mnn ng^iin P He wuh re I.- Uut just h>ok ! that ni>in*M head 
u nearly red P Hi8 beard whm jost like thi" roan*8 (pointing to Kcnthjiw.) 
--Washe taller than thif manP I think, shorer.— >[Kenthaw wan iheii 
askfd to ><niid np.]-N'ow, was he shorter? No, tafl€'r.--ll:id be beard 
all over his fnc*e ? Yes.*- Was hn m«icb taller than this man ? Ahont a 
head taller.— How was he die**ed ? More like the poli<eman.— What 
sort (fa hat? Like this man*H (Kershaw 'h).— Was lie older than this 
man ? Yes.— T« this the man ? I d«»n't know : 1 hive never hceii this 
man liefore.- [Witi:e^s was here sworn again, and his former deposition 
was rend over to him. J - Do you adhrru 'o that P Ye!«, to all 'if it ; and I 
now Rwiar tl at thin is not tho man. The white man who fam«} to my 
father*8 hut ^us fully a heail taller, bn^ his In a rd looks like the sime. 
That man was thinner than thin one —Was the other man Ike tlds o: e P 
I don't think ho was ; he didn't take off hi < hat.— Have you had any 
convi-rsHtion with your father abon: the whi o men ? No.- Of with your 
mother? No.— Did any one tell yon about the white man now present P 
No.— Do you remember a converHaiion at Tarnev's p'ace about the rob- 
l»ery, before you wei-e broutrht to the tronk? Yes. -Do you ren.cml»cr 
their talking alM>ut the fowl? No; they said nothing uliout ttiat Mhen 
they weie making up the breaking into the house —Did Umkazi say any- 
Thii:if? Yes, he sail 1 it was the man who sMe the fow;.-Did UnikHzi 
Bay nnythinu: idmut it alter the robl»ery ? We had uo conversation about 
it then. - But you just said he did ? Yes ; Umkazi did sny it was most 
likely ihb man who stole the fowl eommitted the robbeiy.— WatS that 
the ieH8<kii you said it was the ma . who stole the fuwl ? No ; I friw the 
man myself. — Then, Umkazi said it wa-* very likely the man who stole 
the fowl that c<»mmitted the roblary ? No; they said ho was there with 
them.— How bmg after the r<»ld»ery ? The next day —To whom did they 
6|eak when they sdd this? To Jack. — Hut what occision was there to 
tell this to Jaek ; he was present ar the robbery? It uas oidy in con* 
rorsjition. — State the exact words that passed ? It was between them* 
Sflves — \\ hat lanuuago ui I the white mm ipe-ik when he Ciime to ye.ur 
hut th»t niuht ? Du'eh ; he talked like a Dutchman.— (Po Kershaw) : Do 
yon spe»k Dutch ? Not a w«»rd.— (To Kaxmin): Do yon speak Dutch? 
Jah!— Tell me, in Dutch, what the white man said?* I don't knew. — 
You must net s»ty that, you understand D.itoh ? lie said they must go 
and break into the hr*u(>e.— Did you see the man who stole the fuwiP 
Yes. — Is this the man ? No. 

The Clerk of the Peace then addresred Kershnw : You need not ar.swer 
any question unless y)u like. You will not he tried for stealing the fowl, 
but V ill you say whether it was you tho Kafirs caught ? -It was. My 
dog killed a fowl ; and Mr. Carney was so Hati.«fie«l on the point, that he 
allowed me to shep at his place and gave me some briaktlst belore I 
started ia the morning. 

To Kay man : That is the man who took tho fowl. Ho says so himself? 
—That's nothing. 

Mr. Huntley thon told Kershaw he was at liberty to depart, as there 
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tra» nnt the lenit evidence against him. lie snp? o^eJ he wonW come np 
Bgtiin, if w iiitot). 

Kershiw RtattHi that ho wouM como, if rrquirrd ; hnt hft hoped snoh 
wond not be tho rase. lie had lK»«»n Kroiiirhi from a job he had undrr- 
tnken at Port Eli«-0>eth, and, of ronr!»f», put to great Iom and oxpenRf*. 
Would it be in the power of Mr. Huntloy to make any allowance for his 
erpens »« hark ? 

Mr. Huntley : Ft is your misfortune to have been uttspected. I admit 
the hnr Istiip t)f yoni ojirp, Imt tho Oovrrnment makes no allowanre. If 
it wpre to d . so in h11 the cases thut ocfur, the taxes wonld have to be 
ne rlv doubled. Y'»u can applv to the Governmert ii»r compenration, if 
you like; but I do not think it will be any use. If this boy were a 
prown-iip man, poMsoasing pio|crty, y w could aue him for damiu^^es for 
false imprisonment : but, as it is, I cannot s* e what is to be done for you. 
— fversbaw then b-ft the Court.. 

Thti Kafir doctress has been CDmmitted to- prison for being without a 
pass. 

The following cleverly written "leader" is taken froE* 
the Jmtrnal of 21st October, 1864 :— 

The KMrciiTi Robbery is heormincr as oxcitinjr a.* a sensation novel, and' 
would pr«>bHbly hUgpt 8t a plot to Miss Brndd'>n or Wilkie Collins, if they 
wt^re lo chanee Ofi our polio** cases. A-* in the sensation novil, so with 
thi.s roblMiy,. the lie lords it ovor truth, circum-stn nee and te.*5timony are 
made to ir.crimi»ute 'be innocent, the story breal^s off at a myster)', tho 
threads of the narrative b^'come not only interwfvon, but entanpled ; the 
appnrOMt clear) nj» U|» ushers in not liirht, but darkness; at last the i^cta 
Bcem within the ij^nisp ; >»ut when the band is opered, behold ! there is 
naught but falsehood : deposition demolishes deposi'ion ; witness contra- 
dicts witness : O'ths p^ly the ta.lcqnin; aiid what the end is to be, is 
not to he u:uess*»d. Tt would be nnconsrionable to expect that our rAnders 
should remember the intricate wimlin^rs of this case. We, for suffinent 
rtMisoU"*, keep the shiftinj^ course in vi»'W., and chu refresh the memories of 
the publi«'. A review of he wholo aflHir would be tedious: our task at 
present will be to hrin/ out contra dictions in the stntcments made bv the 
th« different XIlti^ e witnesses, down to tho stntllinp: contessfon winch 
was made on Wji.lnesdjiy hy AloniM, th" Queen's evidence We do this 
ft)r a pirticulir purpose. • • • • This m:m, in statinj? who were^ 
present at the robbery, declared that t*ree white men -Ferreira. Ivnilder 
and fJ'Reilly— -were amoiitrsr the burjjlars In fact, he said they were 
tho nnj^leaders. Acc»>rlinj? to him, it was Ferrcini who broke down the 
briek wall, first fcifc' d the box. and opened it with force. He not only 
oh.ir^d these mrn with the crime, but described their doinjrs in minute 
det^iil. On being o<infronted with the ihrec white men, Adonis persisted 
in bis fitatenient. Well, on Wc<!ncsday b«s*, this Q^iieen's evidence de- 
clared that he w 'uld make ** 'i clean bre.ist of it," an^ confessed that there 
w«re no white men present at the robbery ; and tMat bis reason for saying 
that there were, was the knmvlfv.ige that such a statement would "please 
bis mns'er," Air. Carney, the person who.se propeitv was stolen. "H 
was,'* said he, •* he««au.se niy raa.ster was on bad terma with them (Krulder, 
Ferreira and G^RciTly) that I'sjiid tbfy were pres'nt.'* He Jurthcr said 
that Jack was not ptcsent ; but that the res^l criminals were himself, 
XTmbaxi, JonuiB, Jacob, and Longbooy— the m^ first exataiioed; and wha 
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BSsrrt^d l»irt inrnrrnrr. IT*to, llu n, is n most r''Tnnilcjil)]o tisjinp of ]ip«, 
Miul M starilinji: cnse oi wh iUhjiIc |»«'ijiiiv. <»nr nl.jift in ihis mirnnv*' in 
to » l;tce iM'lore iho pulilic the qnoNtimi of Native rrilei.o**. It will lo 
rcco]l**ct«*i that this qiuKtiwii wum srni t<» Imj n \unA iinp«»rtMnt avo wh^n, 
Foine twi^ly** montliK Imck, wio Kun»i»e«ii was, <»ii tt»o i'tIiIoimm) oI N:itiri»j», 
chaij^il >rith iiiurJf'r, Mini two wih snboriMtion of |M»rTury. Wo rrf- r 
tn thf» caw* of M«'8«r8. ^^nthnm Rn«l Cock'ott It whj* |>rove<l to th«» stnis- 
* faction ot'^he Bi^iich. that tlie chi*'f Native witnoRses in thr»«n iri.ilM h>tJ 
p*'ijiire«l themseh'es; ^^e forpft how inHoy, hut thoie wero thiee at h-a^t. 
Then, it 'wns'nHktsd how fai* Native oviiloofe fx>itM l>e cpRfliteU. Now. it 
is asked Hg.iin. Ouc fiirpjing popululifui will naturtilly enoiitch le({l nn- 
iiiBaally interested in this question. \Vhon they see that they may lie 
falsely clmrgea with barj^lary, robbery, perju:\v, and murder, on the 
testimony of their Native servantn,- ihey will winh to know how mucH 
value should be placed on that ti»«timony. Th'R is un old ^ue^tion — Mt 
ol«l as any time we know c f in which mm in diffHroitt stages of nioral 
enltivatiun and sociil standing, an-l eMpecially in which men of mttikedly 
diffeient mce<, have l»een brouaht to^eiljer. The question in a difficult 
cue. It is difficult to di c»'*8 it with a* 'y freedom in a British colony 
where the t(;n<lency of leuinhiHor is towar<l8 acknowledging a comm 'n 
standing of humanity, and th« ignoring of ditfrrcnces in race ana cultuiae. 
And if it l»e a difficult question for discussion, it would be one still m>ro 
difficult to decide by law. Purliainint- wonbi not venture to enact that 
Natives, or that any class of Natives, should he excluded from the witness 
box. And yet it is clearly nrce-ssaiy that society and individuals hhouid 
be protncted from the attacks of false witnesses The colony is full of 
pi:op!c who h^ve no res^ard for truth, whose consciences are sbtgirish and 
uninformed, who are not able to weigh the pressure of a criminal charge 
on iho European, and who, nevertheless, hare a tree access to our courts, 
art> able to ntake depositions, take oaths, and plncc any man in the d«>ck 
on any accusation, however dreadful. Such being the oise, there is an 
urjrcnt necessity for protect i(m of some sort. The subject is worthy tha 
attention of lawyers, if not of the law. Probably, socie'y must b»ok lor 
protection to the henoh^ the bar, and tho magistracy. If rule cannot be 
made by (Government, practice may, in some degree, supply tho want, 
L^iwyers, whether judges or pleaders, have the means of s(>tting their own 
Value on testimony. Thr\ nr«^ necessarily well posted in what ^o may 
c;rll tho natural history of witnesses. And, certainly, lh< re are reasons 
why they should study the Native? with unusual care. Oa the judges of 
the land there n'sts, m this respect, a heavy responsibility. The charge 
to a jury is always an awful cxer:*iieof a lofi\ function— perhaps the 
highest function of any office; but ir is peculiarlv so when the testimony 
it airargfs, antlly^es, and sets forth, has been given by a class 'peculiarly 
op€*u to the suspicion of falsehood. No doubt, the bench could do much 
to leespn that .-ense of jnse«urity which at present cannot but be gener»»lly 
felt. We might refer the question to juri(»s themselves, but we refrain 
from doing so. It would be dangerous to acknowledge that it would be 
right for a jury to give a verdict on any ground but the legallv established 
testimony. Pijrhaps, however, it is w )rthy of consideration whether the 
sifting of Native testimony might not, to s imn extent, be entrusted to a 
claKS of fiinctionaries who are known to have an especial knowledge of 
Native habits of thinking, and peculiar facilities for getting at the truth 
through tho artifices Native cunning is able to weave around it ? It is 
noteworthy that whatever of truth has been brought out in the Kareiga 
case, has been laboriously got at by the detective police ; got at, it is true, 

I 2 
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in A war trhirh, if the tvitrewes donlt with \rpre rnrrpoan, wonM ho 
open to ohjpclion, — hut Btill ohtHin^ni. If it had not \tppi\ for the ^kill of 
• police offirrr, l^Us-rs. Feirrira, K«^ul(Ier, and O'lloilly wonld still he 
undei- snnpieion ; Hnn wonUi have hefore IbcHi the docky and perhaps the 
Tondfi. I> i» pointless to phad the damgrrs of eoercion and ccrrupt niotive 
io snch A case, lieravsr^ there are worse dangers than these to he nyoidet). 
A mrave qiiestioB baa to he considered ; aud, if poyiLle, it most be deuiX 
with to effect. 

At last, I come to the closing scene of this most curions 
and perplexing case. It had occupied my undivided atten- 
tion, I may say, for the space of one month and twenty-one 
days. I succeeded in wringing, as it were, the truth from 
the villain Adonis. I proved the means, I thank God, of 
freeing three innocent men, and restoring them to their 
wives and little ones. If the wretch, Adonis, had but 
micceeded in his worse than hellish purpose, what a fearful 
doom awaited not only the unfortunate men, but their 
families and friends ! No one, I am sure, would have cast 
a careful thought on the wives, or offspring, of these three 
men. They were, indeed, doomed. The seal of infamy 
once affixed to their names, would blot out all record of 
friendship, and brand the patronyms of Keulder, Ferreira, 
and O'Reilly with the imperishable stamp of " felon." I 
BOW introduce the last extract, from the Jouimal of 21st 
October, 1864:— 

FURTHER CONFESSION OF THE PRISONER ADONIS. 

On Wednesday last, before C TT. Huntley, Esq., Clerk of the Peace, 
the following evidence in this case wns taken, hy which it appears Adonis 

now exculpates tlie three white men Keulder, Ferreira, and O'Reilly — 

ffoiH any pfirticipatinn in the robbery. 

Sergeant Kdwarii Wilson, o» Ining dwly sworn, s'atpd; I am sergeant 
in the Frontier Armed and Mounte«l Police, stationed at Grahamstown. 
J know the prisoner, Adonis, alias Hott«». He was taken into custody, 
with several others, on suspicion of being concerned in the lolibery at 
J. Carney's, a*" the Eareiga, district of Albany. Whilst in custody, he 
volunteered to tell all he knew about breaking into Carney's house. He 
was admitted as Queen's evidence, and examined by the Clerk of-ihe 
Peace. I was precsent duiing the whole of his examination, and heard 
him state on oath that Field-ccrnet Eeuld r, George 0'Rei]l3% and 
Andries Ferreira were present, and joined the Kafir prisoners in breaking 
iato Caiiioy's premises. And upon his (the prisoner's) evidence and 
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infonnalion, I was sent with arwarrast, and apprehended Car) Hendriek 
Keulder, George Duncan O'Reilly, and Andriea Ferreira. Wheo these 
persons wero brought before the Clerk of the Pence, Adonis wis again 
examined upon outh, and he adhered to his former stattunent. Keulder, 
O'Keilly, and Ferreira were then reminded for further examination. 
Some dHVs ufterwards, I think it wan on the 24th of last n:onth, after the 
prisoner's lictle son, Kayman, had been further examined, and positively 
swore that neither Keulder, O'Keilly, or Ferreira were present at the 
robbery, I procee<led to the gaol,4ind anked the pris >ner A lonis whether 
he was certain that the white men were present, an<i how he accounted 
for his little l)oy, K lyrnan, dwearing the reverse. Pr bouer then stattd, 
through the Kiifir interpreter Noka, in the presence of the Kaol Kafir 
ii^erpieter, named Jan Manga, the fdlowmg. of which I made a memo* 
randi:m in writing at the time : " My son Kayman tells the truth. X 
c aifess now tliat there wore not any white men present ; I will .swear to 
this. I would not have said that Ferreira, Keulder, and O'Ueilly were 
there, only that 1 knew it would please my neuter. I swear that (i^lieilly, 
Ferreira, and Keulder w-ere not at the robbery. It wjis because my 
master was on bad terms with them, I Hiid they were. Jack was not at 
the robbery; I am certain of thi-*. Umkazi, Jonas, Jacob, L 'U^booy, 
Kayman, and myt^elf were ther«. There was no one else there." There 
was no threat or intimidation hell out to the prisoner when he made this 
statement to me. He did so entire! }' of his own free will. Alter I Itad 
received the information, I made it known to the Cleik of the Peace. 

Prisoner declined to cr^ss-examine, and added voluntarily, ^'It is true ; 
these are my words that I told the sergeant." 

Koka, on being sworn, said : I am a Kafir detective in the Frontier 
Armed and Mounted Police. I have ju>^t heard the deposition of Sergeant 
Wilson, the last witness. It is perfectly correct. I acte 1 as interpreter 
between the prisoner Adonis, and the last witness. The whole of the 
evidence is just as stated to me by the prisoner, in the pvebenee of Jaa 
Manga, the gaol Kafir inttrpre er. 

Prisoner declined to cross-examme, adding voluntarily, "I havealreadjr 
said that the white men weie not there." 

Jan Manga, sworn, said : I am the gaol Kafir interpreter, and hare 
just hetktd thti <^vidence of Sergeant Wilson and the detective Noka. It 
is quite true ; I was present the whole time of the conversation between 
the prisoner Adonici and the sergeant. Noka acted as interpreter between 
them. 

Prigoner declined to cross-examine, adding vcluntnrily, "It ts <|nite 
true ; and after I said this to the sergeant, he said, * You did quite r.ght 
in telling the truth, for by doin.; so you sive yourself much punishment.^*' 

Noka was re-sworn, and said : With reference to what the prisoner 
has just stat« d, that the sergeant told him that he did quite right in telling 
the tiuth, and that by doing so he wuuld save himseil much punishment, 
I never heaitl the sergeant make use or say anything about punishm St. 
After the prisoner made his conf-ssion, the* sergeant said, ** You did quitf 
right in telling the truth. It is ^te clear the white men wej»BtfLthp^." 
lam certain he never said a word about punishment. 

Manga, re-sworn, siid^ As before stated, I was present during the 
wholo eoiivertation between the pw«joner, the i olice sergeant, and Noka. 
N«*thing w.is Sjiid by iho sergumt aUiut piiiiishment. A word to that 
effect, it he had said so, J must have h'^ >rd. Thu ^ergeant, after he had 
heard wh^t ^T^ootir hud to suy., said, ** You are quite iighi iu ieUiug tho 
trntii." 
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The villain, Adonis, was dnly committed on the charge 

of perjury, aud was tried at the following Circuit, in 

Grahamstown. He of course pleaded guilty, and was 

sentenced by our very humane (?) Judge Bell to only two 

ye.irs hard labour. I have remarked, more cases than 

one, in which this same learned Judge displayed a sort of 

morbid sympathy with Natives. His lordship certainly 

-exhibited a good deal of the Exeter Hall sentiment in some 

of his decisions; and I may safely say that no judge was 

ever more disliked in the Eastern Province than Judge 

Bell. Messrs. Keulder, Ferreira, and O'Reilly had to put 

in an appearance. Adonis's confederates were not tried. 

Owing to some flaw or other, I think, in the in<lictment, 

the charge against them fell to the ground. I learnt that 

Jacob, the old returned convict, and the chum of Adonis, 

died a day or two after being liberated from prison. He 

expired very suddenly, having fallen down in a fit, in the 

greatest agony. 

Sir Walter Currie received the following letter from 

0. H. Huntley, Esq., J. P., aud Clerk of the Peace, who 

was at the time Acting Civil Commissioner and Resident 

Magistrate of Grahamstown. Sir Walter favoured me with 

a copy : — 

"Grahamstown, loth Sci3teml)er, 186*4?. 
" Sll^, — Yon have, no doubt, been informed, since your 
return to Grahamstown. of an extensive robbery which was 
committed at the Kareiga ; and I have agciin had occasion 
to make use of some of your efficient Force. Though I 
have frequently emploj'ed them upon former occasions, 
when I have fo»md them of the grentest use ; yet, I cannot 
allow the present instance to pnss without bringing to your 
notice specially the able, zealous, and unwearying perse- 
verance of Sergeant Wilson, in this complicated case. 
Buring the ktst fortnight; he htis- befeit coflstantiy engaged 
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both in the country and town, day and night ; and but for 
his untiring exertions, I d«»ubt whether the ca«e would have * 
been brought to light. I therefore consider it only due to 
him, to bring his conduct specic^Uy to your notice. 
" I have the honour to be, Sir, 

" Your most obedient servant, 
" (Signed) " C. H. HUNTLEY. 

".icting Resident Magistrate." 

What a ribbon is to a soldier, such an acknowledgment of 
s?rvice as the foregoing is, or should be, to a policeman. 
It is true, that the achievements of the two are in very 
different arenas. The one reaps his laurels on the field of 
bloody strife ; while the other has, in a manner, to earn a 
reputation by the strength of his brain. Strong determi- 
nation, and cool courage and daring, are indispensable 
ingredients in the composition of a thoroughly good soldier 
or a policeman. A policeman, being so often thrown on 
his own resources, requires a sound discretion : should he 
unfortunately lack this in the actual time of need, his 
occupation, like Othello's, is indeed gone. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

DETECTION Aim CONVICTION OF A GANG OF TniTETR'— MtTRT'ER CP 
A SOLDIfiR AT FORT BEACI'OKT— DIFFICULTIES IN 1)IH:0VE]ilK0 
THE PER?hTRATORS (F THE DLED—VLTIMATE SUCCESS. 

On the 1st of October^ 1SG4, I arrested a man, named 
William Smith, on the charge of stealing a till containing 
a few pounds, out of a canteen kept by a person named 
Orren, living at the Kowie. The theft, it seems, had been 
<sommitted some months previously to my arresting Smith. 
In the interim, Mr. Orren gave up the hotel business, and 
went to the Free State. I did not, however, learn this fact 
till after I had lodged Smith in gaol. There being no 
prosecutor, Smith was accordingly released. I made it my 
business to meet Smith just as he left the gaol. My 
reason waa this. He had a few companions in Grahams- 
town, who were quite strangers to me, and upon wijom 
I looked with the greatest suspicion. They seemed at 
all times flush of cash, and yet did not apparently work 
for a living. In a word, — if physiognomy is a test of 
character, they were wide-awake ; and what is more, they 
knew it Weil, I so worked upon this William Smith, 
that I really made him believe for a fact that I was the 
only true friend he had in the colony ! I told him, with 
the greatest eerlousness, that were it not for me, he would 
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be tried at the Circuit, and get two or three years' hard 
labour. Of course, he was not made aware of the true 
cause of his freedom ; so I thought 1 should turn it to 
good account, if possible. I told him I was sure that were 
it not for some bad chums he had, he would be a respect* 
able man ; that his intentions were good and honest, but 
he was led into mischief by others ! After I went on in 
this sort of strain for some time, he at last said, " You are 
quite right. Sergeant Wilson ; and were it not for bad 
company, I would not have been a convict in Capetown." 
Now, I really did not know he had ever been convicted. 
Here, indeed, was quite a new light thrown ou the subject. 
Smith told me he had sustained eighteen mouths' imprison- 
ment for a store robbery in Capetown ; that the man who 
put him in for this, was also named Smith (James) ; and 
that the very said James Smith, with another person no 
better than himself, was now in Grahamstown. William 
Smith then informed me of a store, robbery that James 
Smith and two others committed about a fortnight pre- 
viously in Port Elizabeth, and added, "James Smith and 
William Ridout, with another man, whose right name I 
don't know, but who is called * Knocker,' broke into Frames* 
store, in the Bay. They stole therefrom some cases of 
French brandy, and about a couple of dozen of flannel 
shirts." 1 asked him if he was present. He said he was 
not, but that James Smith told him all about it. William 
then went on, "James Smith told me the way they com- 
mitted the robbery in the Bay, was this: He (James) 
concealed himself in the store in the day time ; and at 
night, when all was quiet and no one about, he opened the 
back door of the store, and assisted by Ridout and Knocker, 
removed the brandy and the shirts to Knocker's house. 
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Here they distributed the stolen property, share and share 
alike." He continued, that the two of them started the 
following morning for Grahanistown. I remarked, " Do 
you mean James Smith and Ridont ?'* He replied, " Yes ; 
and they are both now in Grahamstown, and are wearing 
some of the stolen shirts." He would not tell me anything 
further about this " Knocker." I accompanied Smith to 
the place where James Smith and Ridout boarded, and 
arrested them just as they were in the act of going out for 
a stroll. They had on, sure enough, two red flannel shirts 
I also discovered two more of the shirts, which they had 
carelessly thrown under the bed. After I lodged them in 
gaol, I used a little deep strategy in order to find out more 
concerning this fellow, *' Knocker." I had James Smith 
sent for. When he was brought to the jailer's room, I told 
him that his old chum in the Bay, " Knocker," had told me 
the whole secret of the robbery, and that I thought 
"fcnocker" would, in consequence, get off free. This was 
too much for Smith. He instantly said, " Whj, ' Knocker* 
put me up to it ; it was ' Knocker* who received the things 
into his house, and who distributed them : onlyior hii^,,! 
would not have committed that robbery." Here was open 
confession. JHaving worked thus far on his good nature, I 
was about to send him back to his cell, when I bethought 
me of " Knocker" and his place of residence. I carelessly 
enquired of Smith, if he knew whether " Knocker" had 
more houses than one in the JBay. SmitLat once answered, 
" I am sure that he has only the one house, and that is the 
one on the beach, this side of the town." t thought this 
quite sufficient, and immediately repaired to Port EUziS^beth 
to make the acquaintance of Mr " Knocker." After en- 
c^uiripg for one live-loog daji, for a house ocx5i|pied by a 
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man of the name of " Knocker," I "was compelled at last to 
desist I then called to my aid the assistance of the town 
constables ; but no effect or eke. Two days were now 
irretrievably lost, and '* Knocker" nowhere visible : his 
house, nowhere; and your humble servant, may I add, 
nowhere. On the morning of the third d^y, I leisurely 
sauntered along one of the streets in the Bay. I was en- 
joying a cigar at the time, and, I dare say, seemed to all 
intents and purposes quite happy. I stopped opposite to 
where a number of men were engaged in excavating some 
ground for building purposes. Perceiving a man who I 
thought at once must be the foreman, I approached him, 
and entered into conversation. I presently espied among 
the group who were working, one man with a flannel shiirt 
of similar pattern, or nearly so, to those I found on Smith 
and Ridout. I told the foreman I was about haviog a 
house built, and should require a couple of good excavators. 
The man I spotted with the peculiar flannel shirt, Mas at 
the time engaged in excavatiug. The foreman remarked 
that two of the excavators would finish their work in a 
very short time. He had scarcely ceased speaking, when 
the men referred to discontinued work. I asked the fore- 
man "if he knew the name of the man with the fldintiel 
shirt : I would Mke to have him for one, as he seemed^ 
.good workman. The foreman replied that he did not know 
^ia.name : the man I alluded to was one of the two hvho 
had just finished a sort of contract job. After a few words 
Iwth the foreman, and without taking > any^notice of Ine, 
they both left. I followed shortly afterwairds, taking ca»e 
to^feep at a respejctable distance. Aftej^ going a short Winy, 
they separated. I still followed the iman- with thevflanilel 
Airt, He at hBt entered a> house : ton the. > h&ich. . i Itf tWBs 
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detached from the other houses in the neighbourhood. 
When he entered, he closed the door. I immediately went 
up to the door, and knocked. I was admitted, and was 
requested to take a seat, which I gladly did, as I felt rather 
tired. I said that I had come from Grahamstown ; and 
added, "Ycur old chums. Smith and Ridout, send their 
best respects to you : they are doing well." My new ac- 
quaintance remarked, " I am glad to bear it." I then said 
abruptly, " Your name is * Knocker.' " He replied, ** Yes, 
they call me that name, but my right name is William 
Butler.'* I produced my warrant, to!d him who I was, and 
said that I must arrest him for having received stolen 
goods, well knowing them to have been stolen. Butler was 
struck with momentary consternation. When I told him 
that I got the information from the other two, he said, "1 
may thank myself for this : 1 should not have kept James 
Smith's company." His reputed wife remarked, " I told 
you, William, it would come to this." I found two more of 
the shirts in Butler s house, but the brandy had all vanished 
into thin air. When I. was leading Butler away, he said to 
his reputed wife, ** Good-bye, old girl ; I shan't, very likely, 
see you again for three years." The three prisoners were 
tried at the next Circuit in Port Elizabeth. James ^mith 
and Butler were each sentenced to two years' hard laliour 
on the roads of the colony ; Ridout, being a mere novice, 
and this his first offence, was sentenced to only one year s 
hard labour. 

The next case of importance in which I was engaged, 
was the murder of Private William Taylor, of Her Majesty a 
96th Regiment. The murder was committed in the district 
of Fort Beaufort. It will be as well for me to explain here, 
that the Frontier Armed and Mounted Police Force was 
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divided into five companies— exclusive of head-quarters, to 
which latter I was attached. Each company had its own 
separate district ; so that a crime committed was " looked 
up'* by the police of the Rub-division in which the crime 
was committed. The murder of poor William Taylor 
seemed to baffle the ingenuity of the police in the Fort 
Beaufort district, or No. 2 company. They had been hard 
at work four weeks, trying to solve the mystery ; and Sub- 
Inspector Catherine and his men were very ably assisted 
in their endeavours by four of the most intelligent and 
smartest Kafir interpreters, or detectives, attached to the 
Frontier Armed and Mounted Police Force. Rewards were 
oflFered in the local press, but all to no purpose. The 
murder seemed likely to remain a mystery. The District- 
Surgeon had expressed an opinion that the soldier had 
committed suicide, although the fact of the deceased's hands 
being tied behind his back was beyond doubt. On the 
evening of the 16th January, Sir Walter Currie sent for 
me to his private office. When I entered, he said, ** Sergeant 
Wilson, as you have volunteered, I wish you to go to Fort 
Beaufort, to make enquiries into the murder of Private 
Taylor, 96th Regiment. It would appear that No. 2 
company are not very successful in discovering such things. 
Take what men you deem necessary from here with you." 
I merely remarked to Sir Walter, that all the men I should 
require would be one of the Kafir interpreters. He replied, 
*' Very well, take whichever of them you like." As I had 
a strong conviction on my mind at the time, that the 
murder was committed by Natives, I thought it advisable 
to sand my interpreter, he being a Kafir, to the scene of 
the murder a few days in advance. I accortliugly sent my 
interpreter to Fort Beaufort on the 16th, with instructions 
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to meet mo there on Monday, the 2()th February. I reached 
Fort Beanfort on Monday, and met my interpreter ; but he 
had not succeeded in finding anything, and deemed the 
case hopeless. Before I proceed ftirther, I wish to give an 
extract— containing the* ** leader" of the Fori B^ufbrt 
Advocate of the 4th February, 1865 :-^ 

MURDER OF A SOLDIER NEAR FORT BEAUFORT. 

Fort Beaufort seems in a fair way of aequiiinir an unenviable notrriety. 
It is rot m^nv months since the country was shocked by the brutal 
murder of Blackboard in this vicinity ; and we have now to chronicle the 
BR'l fate of an ur.fortunafe soldier, who perished by violence within the 
municipal bounds of the town. On Monday morning, at a spot on a line 
with Ainslie's mill, on the opposite side of the rivf r, and within an alcovo 
formed bj' 'he bushes, the body of WiFiam Taylor, private of the 96th 
Rejjt, was found in a very advanced state of decomposition, and under 
cin-umstances which leave very little doubt that he was the victim of a 
foul niurd<>r, .slthongh it would seem to have been the intention of his 
murderers to lead to the impression that he had died by his own hand. 
The aff lir underwent a full investij^ation in the Magistrate's Court, on 
Mimday ; and we here give an abstrnct of the facts elicited, in a connected 
form. Oil the 18th Januarv, William Taylor, deceased, acting ns orderly, 
obtained a pa«»s from the officer commandinir the detachm^-nt, to absent 
himsflf until 12 p.m. Ir. consequence of his services bei^g required- as 
orderly, howovfr, he was unable to avail himself of his pass uiuil half- 
past three or Omr o'clock in thr afternoon, at which hour he was perfectly 
sober. On the 19rh, Taylor not making his appenrance, was reported 
al'sent, and a search w:i«» instituted without success. A nuile-ilriver in 
the commiss'iriat depjirtment, having learned on the eveniny: of the 19th, 
from an «d<| Hottentot on his wav Irr.m the Winterlierg to Grabamstown, 
thnt a soMicr bad that afternoon given him br mdy to drink, near the 
river opposite Ainslie's mill, and e- quired whether he saw any soldiers 
fishiu'r up the river, — he infoimcd the niilitarv, anil further search along 
the lirci- wns C"mni»M.ced, but without findinur any traces of the Hbs«nt 
man On the fbll'-uiiur Sunday, tb*' 22nd, two Hottentots -f ne of them 
in ttie service of Mr Howe, of this town --wore proceeding to Blink water, 
and • n their wjiy ^toppfcd to fish at Hie weir neur A'nslit's mill, which is 
a noted fi<hintr spot, ninch frequented for that purpose by .»oldieis and 
others. 0'» arjivirg at IJlinkw.iter, oi e i>f the.m discoveroil that he had 
forgotten bis ])ipo whrre he bad 1 eon fi>bing. On 'heir return to Fort 
Beaulort i . the alterrujon, the one who ha«l lost his pipe turnc4 otf the 
road, when near the fishing place, to look lor it. On rejoining h - com- 
p»mion aft^r rccoverinir his pipe, he told him that he had been fright' ned 
by seeing the dead bo<ly of a white man in the bush. Instead of at once 
informing the authorities of what they had seen, these Hottentots kept 
t)ie secret for several davs. On the 28th, tha following Suada}*, one of 
them t(dd a colcued servant girl in the employ of Mr. Ainslie, of the 
d&j»d body lyin^ in the oush ; and from this girl a NativeidotQCtiye, under 
Kub-Insptctor Catherine, learned the secret, and at. once rt ported it. 
8ub*I-(i8peetor Catherine- immediately proceeded to the spot indicat64> and 
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BParrhed, l>nt wi*hont fin'linjj -nnytliirtcr. Th^* nrxt morninp: ho rode into 
ton-::, ' ttI from tlie iiifonn ti'»n he had pathon»il, fonnd the H »tteiitot 
who ssti'i he had soen th« ImkIv, Hfir* took him^ with him »o point out the 
p^Hfe. On ifRphintf the hush, Jihout two mih-s from tho town, Siih- 
Iiispector CHtherine fliscovored the hpdy in tlio position deRnihrd by the 
Tlotten'of. It was in h kneelioir posture, the hands tied >>ehind the bar-k, 
the trousers hanafinjj loose on the feet, the shirt drawn np and tied over 
the hr^Rft in a knot, an<l the belt or strap usinlly worn in nndress by 
Fold iera, drawn r*»und the^nerk. and tied to a small branch about three 
feet fr«im theLTound. llr. dlherine, of course, lefr the body untouched, 
until the arrival of the Distrift-8inure"n and the Field-comet, who were 
presently on the snot. T\\e Di8trict-Sur«reon examined the body as ^ell 
ns the extremely advanced s'ate of decompr»sition permitted, and found 
between th** seventh and eitjrhth ribs on the riyfhr side, whit appeared like 
a wound i» flicteil by a knife or as^Oirsii. From the position of the body, 
and the manner in which the strap was tied to the tree and tho hands 
tied behind the back, it apjieared to be unlikely that the deceased com- 
mitted suicide Siib-Inspeetor Catherine took parfipular notice of the 
way in which the hands were fistencd behind the back, and says it would 
hrtve been impossible tor the decea'^ed to have tied them himself. Stran- 
pnlation would a^so have been d fficult, if not impossible, in the posUion 
of the body, which rested on the knees, the strap roun<l the neck being 
fastened to a bouph said to be altojrether too weak to allow of self- 
stranprulation. [Reside the bo<ly lay the tunic of the deceased, folded up, 
and bis cap. In the rock»-ts of his tnnic were his pipe and a shillinij. 
Siili- Inspector ratherine locked closely f»r spoors; but owinp: to tho 
hcjivy r«ins which had fillen, no marks whatever were visible. The 
bmly w. R pf:ithered toprether in sackinjr. and conveyed into town on a cart, 
and irjtrrred next day. The murdered man— for no one doubts of his 
havinp: been murdered — bore an excellent character in the repment. He 
was about 25 ycara of ap^e ; and w. a nut an habitual drunkard, although 
it appears probable that on this occasion he «rf)t on the ** spree," and met 
with his Midden end in consequence. On the eveninsr of the 18;h, about 
8wmlown. (Mr. Ainslie says), a soldier mme to bis place in quest of 
Irnndy ; and Iwdujr of course refu>ed, be was.obsctvcd to cross the. drift, 
which is a thoroujjbfare for Natives passing: 'rom one location to ftnother, 
on<l to iro in the cHrectinn in whji'h the body was afterwards fnund. 
Accordinpr to the testimony of the Hottentot, tho decease I was probably 
Rlivo im the 19th; for on that da? a sr-ldier had piven him brandv, antf 
made enquiries whether t> ere were other .sobliers alontr 'he rivt r fi.shinj«f 
Althoujrh only one sbillin<; w s found in the pocket of the deceased, it 
was known that ho had some Z5n. in bis possession on 'he dav bo obtained 
his pass. There is no doubt that tie Natives daiy traversiiiuf the banks 
of the w.rer. and ^^^lose s'-enfis keen, mi>?«t have been aware for many 
days that the body wa«« where it was found ; leit in these matters Natives 
9ve ver\' A-^-ient. When the party of the O.Vh were lookinjif fir tb**^ 
deceased a few days after his disappearance, t\ Native from an adjoining" 
lieiirht akko4 what they were seekinir;^ and on beinp: toM, warned them 
agr*in8t prooewlintr too fVtr i« rt oertwin dire<4ion..whfW? the body wa» 
iiibsequently discovered, as he said there were wild 1 easts there. Na 
cljii0 hu& yei been discovered to the perpetrators of the d£ed» 

I* will HftveJbeen seen by tie. fbregmng that na clue had 
yfet- ^eeh disco^i^d ta tB6^ pei^ftrAtors of tbe^eed. Shortljr 
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afterwards, tbe following advertisement appeared in the 
same paper : — 

0^(\ RKWAliD.— Tho ahovn rrwnrd, raisrd bv BubRmpMoTia of the 
aLO\J detHoliHient of (hp 96th Ke^t. statMined in Ffrt Bt»aufoit, and 
l>y donations fr«iin the inhabitants of the town, will be 'given to any one 
T ho will jfive^iirii •-viihnice as will lead to the conviction of the murderers 
ol Private William TsyLir, of the 96ih He^t. 

1{. W. H. GiDDT, Gerk of the Peace. 

The following is taken from the Great Eadem o! the 

24th February, 1865. Of course, it will be remembered 

that I was at this very time hard at work sifting the case : — 

THE GALLANT 9iSth KEGIMENT. 
We hear that the officers and men of this well-c ndurted Regiment 
pnrpose offering a handsome reward for the apprehension of th" person 
who hniially wnrch-red o; e of their comrades at Fort Beanloit. The 
proposal was made by the eor..mnBdinur officer, on panide, last week, when 
Ite annotined his intention of he ding the reward with a very liber»il 
sum ; and the wh(de Regiment has nobly followed in his wake, h« ping 
that enpiility may indtwe some parties to give sueh infoimation as may 
bring to fostioe the perpetrator of sueh a eohl-bloode<l murder. The 
nmonnt of the reward, it is said, will he abont £200; a« d no doubt 
G(»verrment will supplement this by other induceirents for parties to 
disclose any information they possess, wilenlated to lead to the conviction 
of so atrocious an offender. Already, by the detachment at Fort Beaufort, 
together wiih donations from the iuhubitante, a reward of £33 his been 
offered with the sttmo oTject. 

I have to state here, that J06H was the snm total of the 
reward I received for the discovery of the murderers. This 
was made up as follows : JPoO from thft detachment of the 
96th, and the inhabitants of Fort Beaufort ; and i?l8 from 
the men of the 96'th Regiment stationed in Grahamstown. 
There was certai nly a shabby drawback somewhere. Strange 
as it may appear, the Government did not give me one 
penny. Such parsimony did not redound to its credit. I 
was not allowed any expenses on the road — unless, indeed, 
a paltry 4s. 6d. per day, for four days, — and had to pay at 
least cf 20 to £25 hotel expenses for myself and horse, 
whilst engaged in the enquiry, and during my attend- 
ance at the Circuit ! Such are some of the inducements 
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held out to smart young men, by our Colonial Govern- 
ment, to prosecute their duties with zeal and intelligence. 
I gave my interpreter .Plo; so that I had a balance of 
about £20 to tbe good. I confess that I was so far very 
fortunate. It is ^rue that I might have been this amount 
out of pocket, and yet, strange to say, have no alternative. 
The Colonial Qovernment ought certainly, as a rule, to 
supplement any reward offered by the public for such a 
crime. The following extract from the Journal of the 
1st March, 1865, contains additional information on the 
discovery of the murderers ; — 

THE MURDER OF A SOLDIER NEAR FORT BEAUFORT. 

We have been favoured with a fnller account of the d "sec very of the 
parties charged with killing the sold'rr, WiHiam Taylor, near Fort 
Beaufort. < >n the 16th inst., f^ergean^ Wilson received instincllons from 
Sir Walter Cnriie to enquire into the murder. Sergeant Wileoii immedi- 
ately sent a Kafir detective to Fort Beaufort, with instructions to meet him 
there on the 20th inst.. and in the meantime to muko enquiries among 
the huts to see if an}' clue could ho olitnincd. On the Sergeant arriving 
there on the morning of the 20th, the detective reported that he had been 
unable to discover an\ thing, and that he thought it was now too late to 
Benjch for 'n'ormation. He had been to the huts, but without succtss. 
Sergeant Wilson then jrare him itistructions to meet him at two o'clock, 
as he wished to go OHt himself an<l visit the spot where the murJor was 
committed. He then wrnt to Mr Ainslir, whom he found ut home. 
Alter telling whom he was, he asked permission to examine his servants, 
which Mr. Ain.slie readily grnnted. He asked the interpr tor if he had 
seen the spot where the murder was committed ; but ha had not, and did 
nut know where it was. He then asked Mr. Ainslie, who said he had 
seen it, and offered to accompany him. Sergeant Wilson was dressed in 
plain clothes, in a farmer's stylo of dress. They met a Fiu^o lad about 
twenty years of age, whom the Sergeant told that he had lost six cows, 
and that he would give him ten shillings if he could tell him anything 
fllKHit them. The boy saM he had not seen any stray cattle at all. 
Sergeant Wilson then asked him liow long he had been minding cattle 
there, to which ho replied that h« did not know. Had he been ther*» a 
dav J* Yes. A month ? Yes. Twelvemonths? Yes ; about that time. 
He then asked if there were any other lads about. The boy said that 
there were two others. The Sergeant and company now turi.ed aside to 
visit the scene t4 the murder. There were two entrances into the bush, 
which enclosed a triangular space. Sergeant Wilson entered by one of 
these, and Mr. Ainslie by the other. While they were engaged in looking 
at the spot, Mr. Aicslie picked up a whip commonly used by the K'lfirs. 
and made, we believe, or the bark of a tree. The stick of the whip wis 
about three feet loaff> and the thong nearly throe yards. The whip was 
found on the spot where the body was discovered, and had been seen by 
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every ono then present. Serjjeant Wilson imxnediately took possession 
of the whip— which has proved to be a clue to the discovery of the pri- 
soners, — and told the hoy to go on. When wiihin about four or five 
hundred yards of the place where the herds were standing, he told the 
boy to call and ask if they knew anything about the cows he had lost. 
They came and said that they knew nothing. One of the lad& was named 
Oabioso, and is the son of the chief, Hendrick. During the time of the 
conversation, Sergeant Wilson made the interpreter hold the whip behind 
his back. He now took the whip, and asked the boys if they knew to 
whom it belonged. Gabioso said that he had had one like it, but it was 
lost. The other lads knew nothing of it. He then marched them to Fort 
Beaufort. 

Hearing from Mr. Giddv that there were two Hottentots detained on 
suspicion of the murder. Sergeant Wil«on spent two days in inquiring 
into the grounds of their detention. Upon inquiry, he did not consider 
this worth pursuing, ainl again turned his attention to the clue he bad 
already gained. He therefore went to the tronk to see GabioRo, and from 
information them obtaii ed, he took Sacinda into custody. Sacinda told 
him that he had been told by a Native lad, Quai, that he had seen the 
soldier killed by a man, and that he had previously seen a woman quar- 
rellincr with the sohlier. He gave the name of tho woman— Nosantji. 

On Friday, the Sergeant went to Hendrik's krial, and asked for the 
boy Quai, and the woman Kosantji. The chief sent for them. Sergeant 
Wilson gave the interpreter instructions to go with the messenger for the 
woman, which ho did. In about half-an-horr they were both of them on 
the spot. We should mention that Sergei nt Wilson had gone on Thurs- 
day and asked for two men whom he leally di<l not wnnt, but simply to 
act as a blind to his further enquiries. On that occasion the chiet had 
behaved in a very stubborn manner, and had refoeed to allow the men to 
be sent for. 5Ir. Sbepperson, jun., wns with Sergeant Wilson at the time. 
Sergeant Wilson, with a derision to which we have more than once been 
indebted for success in these perplexing case-*, immediately asked him to 
go for a detachment from the Blinkwater station. He then turned to the 
chief, and told him that he ws ^^eiireant of the IMountoJ Police Force, 
and that nnless the mm were handed over to him, he would have the 
whole kraal marched into Foit Beaufort. He gave him a minuto to reply. 
In ten seconds the chief pointed to the two men among a group of tuo 
or three hundred standing near. When asked for the son of one of these, 
the thief immediately pointed him out. On Friday, the chief appears to 
have been suitably humbled, and shook hands, and offerad KHfir beer and 
milk. Quai and Nosantji were called, and in half-an-honr were on the 
spot. Nosantji was asked the name of her husband, which was given — 
Tongani. He was then pointed out in a group standing near the chief. 
The Sergeant then told the chief that he must take the three to Fort 
Beaufort. On the road. Sergeant Wilson noticed that Tongan"! evinced 
some uneasiness, which excited his suspicion. Tongan! was looking 
rather too earnestly towards a field ot mealies near. Sergeant Wilson 
therefore commanded a halt, and, taking a pistol from his holster, told 
him that if he attempted to run, he wouM shoot him on the f>pct. The 
ieliow told him to put up his revolver, and afterwards seamed more at his 
rase. The prisoners were put into separate cells. When Quai \v»a 
examined. Sergeant Wilson directly toM him that ho knew all about tho 
mmder, for Sncinda told him ; and therefore it was of no use to tell any 
lies ; and gave him to understand that it would be of no use to attempt 
any trifling; that as he already knew everything, he would have him put 
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into A daik cell, and kept there until he told the trnth. He nt the same 
time assured him that he lad nothin'>- to fear, unless ho attempted to tell 
« lie about the matter. Sergeant Wilson then asked him if he knew 
Nosantji, the woman brought in with ftim and Tongnni. He answered 
that he knew both of them rery well. Sergeant Wilson tt.en t'>ld him 
that he must disclose all he kn^w of the mui^er, when he was induced to 
give the following account : He said that he and Sacindti were minding 
cattle on the day of the murdor, and that he had met the soldiar a short 
time beforo the murder took j)lace. He knew the soldier very well, and 
had often fiahed with him. A short time previous to the murder being 
committed, he had given the soldier eight fishes for a piece of tobacco. 
After this, the soldier went to seek his comrades, and he (Quai) went to 
look after his cattle. He had not been gone long, when he heard a 
woman scream, exclaiming, "Oh! my man, come and assist me; this 
Englishman is killing me.'* He and S&cinda both heard the scream, and 
the words spoken. They then saw the man Tongani ru"^h out of a bush 
about a hundred yards from the spot where the struggle was taking place, 
and, throwing his blanket off, seize the soldier with both h'inds round the 
neck, and thtow him down. He then sat upon the soldier until he had 
strangled him, the woman holding the soldier by his legs. Tongani then 
went to his blanket, ard took out a whip similar to the one found ; and 
t3'ing it round the soldier's neck, dragged the body into the bush, where 
it was discovered. The bush was about fifty yards distant from the 
spot where the murder was committed, and close to the river. The 
woman did not go the whole way to the bush, but the man dragged the 
body there himself, and remained in it about half-an-hour. The woman 
then went home, and the mai^i went to ihe river. 

Since writing the above, we have been informed that Nosaniji made an. 
attempt, a day or two ago to hang herself in gaol, but was prevented by 
the timely arrival of Mr. Bremner, the gaoler. It is to be h'^^ped that the 
unfortunate woman ^11 be well advised. There can, under the circum- 
stances, be no probability of any extreme punishment being inflicted even 
on the husband. We are told that the charge is to be culpable homicide. 
Sergeant Wilson's reputation as a zealous officer and an intelligent 
detective has been greatly increased by his conduct in this affair. He 
seems to have acted throughout with great caution, skill and courage. 

The following, from the Fort BeaufoH Advocate^ con- 
tains the evidence of the two Native lads I apprehended. 
It will be found worthy of perusal ; and is decidedly the 
most clear, straightforward evidence I have ever known a 
Native to give : — 

Tongani and Nosantji, Flngoes of the location under Hendrik Mazonka, 
near Healdtown, were placed at the bar, on suspicion of having mordered 
Private William Taylor, 96th Regiment. 

Qnai, a Fingo youth, 16 years of age, sworn, states : I am a Fingo of 
H. Mazonka's location, near Healdtown. I know Tongani and his wife 
Nosantji ; they are also Fingoes of the same location. The prisoners 
now in court are the same. They lived in the Fingo kraal opposite 
Ainslie's mill. I am a cattle herd, and about a month ago was herdinsr 
oattfe on Uie side of the hill opposite Ainslie's. I was in company thM 
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diy tvith S icini'a, a boy belonging to a native kraal. About two o'cl:ck 
in tlio day I heanl a womun scream out, " Oh! there is soirething hero 
my man ! ** I saw Tunj^ani imme lintely run out of tho adjoining >iush 
towards his wife, N pantji. Ai En^^lishnian was standing along.side of 
Nosantji : and when Tongani reached him, he seized him and threw him 
down, and strangled him with his hands. I then saw Tongani drag the 
body of the Englishman from one bush to another: afier which, I sa^ 
him go to the river close by to wash. Kosantji took the blanket of her 
husband and went to tbe location. The Englishman had clothes on just 
like the man pointed out to me (a 96th man -blue trowsera with red* 
s ripe, white tutiic and cap) in court. Sacinda also saw all that passed^. 
Ou reaching home I told my grandmother what I had seen— my fither 
and molhf^r being absent in (irahamstown. I rever at any time went 
back to look at the man I saw dnigged to the bush. I have not herded 
my cattle at the spot since that time. I could point out the ^ unh. 

Cross-examine*! by prisonf r Tongsmi : 1 was distant about 800 yards 
when I heard Nosanlji s» ream. I was standing on high ground, so that 
I couhl see No-antji and the Efiglishraan -they had hold of each other 
and wrrc struggling. I am quite sure Tongani is* the man I saw 
B'rangling the iCnglishman. W her. the male pri^oivrr wss^ 'join:;- to tho 
rivtT, Sacinda called nie to look, prisoner then turned round, and I 
re<'Ogniaed him. 

Cross-examined by the Court : I saw the Englishman on the same da-V 
about noon going, up the Kat River; he asked me whether I had seen 
other soldiers, I replied no ^ sold ei^ht iishes to the Englishman for a 
small piece of tobacco. It was about half a mile from the place where I 
sold him the iishes, to the spot where I afterwai's khw him strangled. I 
,)iad not seen Tongani an<l Nosantji on t'rnt day before I saw the man' 
strangled. Tongani was about tl.irty yards ffipni- the woman when I first 
heard her scream. I conM n< t see Tonganfiinti}- he rushed out of ihe 
bnsh towards his wife. When he arrived wnPre she was struggling, the 
soldier h:ul still hold of her. The soldier* clothes were not unbuttoned'. 
I could not see his shirt ; lie had hia white jacket and cap on. Tongani 
approached from behind, antl then released th« woman. Tongani seized 
the soldier by the throat and threw him t* the gronni ; he kept his hold 
after he full, ami »it on the sol ier's chest while throttling him. Nosantji 
held the sohi ier's leg». The parties remained in that posi ion for some 
time, when I saw Tiuigani and Nosantji ^et up— the Wt)man first. 'Ihe 
Englishnnm did not get up, he lay whcro he laid b< en first thrown. I 
saw Tongani put a tow whip around the Eujlishman's neck like tti^ one 

f)roducetl, and drag the body to a bush, about fifty yards.— Nosantji 
lelping f<r a short distance. J he spot where the man was killed was an 
open space with bush on each side. I swear the trowsers cf the Englisli- 
man were not loose about the legs when he was dra.g^d. I did not see 
the Pilnglisltman do anything to the woman but hold her rinund the waist 
while they wire standing up. Ihe soldier was a 3'oung man with a 
board just coming out; ho had a short moustache and fair hair. Tonoani 
was nake*. having thrown oflf tho blanket wh«*n he seized the soldier. 
Nosantji took the blanket an'! went home. When Tongani eamo out of 
tho bush, he wpnt to the river : I did not sec him wash himself, but go to 
the river. I saw Nosantji go to where Tongani had <lropped his blanket, 
and fetch tho whip. AVhen the soldier had hold of Nosjiniji, she had her 
blanket on : she was not naked. I could distinctly hear the words of the 
woman when she screamed : she said, ** Come and help me, my man ; hero 
is something; come and help me." The Kafir words she used were, 
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"Yo! indodn ynm nd 'afu!" [ICnglish : Oh! my man, I am dying— or, 
being killed.] 1 never went lo the place a^in, because I knew the dead 
body was there, and I wa" afraid people might bhv I killed the man. 

Cross-examined \iy t-ho Clerk of the Peace: 1 knew the soldier well ; I 
had fished and bathed with him three times. The man Ton^ani killed 
was the same man I knew. I could reoopnise the soldier from the spot 
where I stood, when he was stan'lincr wi h Nosantji. The soldier used to 
speak a little English and a little Kafir, mixed ; I could not understand 
him %-erA* well. I did not see the fish with the soldier after 1 had sold 
them. He was solx^r when he bought the fi>h. 

Cross-ex 1 mined by Tongaiii: I di<l not see Nosantji when f^he left him, 
I did Pot see her before t»h€ cried out. I am quite suro the prisoner No- 
santji is the person 1 faw. I know her well, and know her voice, — I 
knew it when she ecreamed. 

Sacinda, seventeen years, sworn : I am a -Fingo, belonging to Her.drik 
Alazouka's locition. I know last witness. 1 know tho aceused, Tongani. 
and Nosantji. It is about two months since I last heided cattle on the 
hill oppofite Ainslie's mill. Tho reason I have not herded cattle tlwTO 
siTce, is because Inst witness told me there Mas a man dead in the bush. 
I saw tho man killed, the last day I hi-rded cattle opposite AinpUe's. 
S'nce that time we have dnven our cattle in the diiection of the Blink- 
water. On the day referrrd to 1 heard a woman sore»«n- it was Nosantji 
— she said (in Kafir) **Yo n'cama indoda yamnd'afu T* (Knglish. Oh ! 
make h;iste, my man, I am being killed.) I saw a soldier holding 
Nosantji round the waist, when she cried. Tho solditr's trowsers w*re 
not loose. Then I eaw Tongani lun t(/W8r«^8 the soldier and s iee him 
round the thtoat with both hands, and pull him aw4iy from the woman. 
I then c lied Quai to come and look. I paw Tonjjaiji throw the toldifr 
down, sit on his chest, and press h'sthroat. Nosantji held the legs of 
tie soldier while Tongani stmnglrd him. Tongani then diai-ged the 
soldier by one of his arms. .1 did not s^e a whip like the one produced 
with Tongani. I did ^ot hear the soldier scream. Nosan ji bad her blan- 
ket on when the soldier had hold of her. Tongpani and Nosantji together, 
diagged the body a distance of ten or fiitcen yards, and then Tongani 
dragged it alone, to a bush about fifty yards distant. Tongani remained 
in the bush about us long as I have been in the offi''e (an hour), he then 
went to the river. Ho was naked ; he left his blanket where he threw 
the white man down. I saw Nosantji take her husband's blanket ^nd go 
home. Tongani had nothing in his band when he came out of the bubh. 
I know both prisoners well, and swear they are the same whom I saw. 
I had seen the soldier before. Ac the time X saw the soldier before, I did 
not notice the cob or of bis hair. 

Cross-examined b^*^ prisoner Tongani.: I did not tell any one what I 
had seen when I returned home. The' reason was I was afraid tho pri- 
soner might kill me in the veld if I did so. 

Cross-examined by the Court*: I saw the woman leavo the kraal on 
the day of the murder, and go in the direction of the spot. She had an 
nxe, and went to cut wood ; she had a bark rope with brr, like the whip 
in court. I saw Tongani first w<hen he ran out of the bush towards the 
soldier and the woman, about thirty yards distant. H« had a whip and 
stick like that betore tho Court. He could see quite plain. If he had 
been a man, he would have helped. It was ixis imprf'ssion that the 
Eoldier Wanted to force the woman. The soldier endea,voiiroil to throw the 
wonuin down. Witness said to Quai, *' Lul ua g<) arid help." Qiui 
tepUf'dy ** No! that is 'Xon|;uni; and ii we go there, ho will kill us." 
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Cro88-6xamiiied by the Clerk of the Peace: The s'ick of the whip 
ToDgani had wa8 peeled, that was why it was white. I think the day was 
Friday, because next day I took my cattle to Blink water, and the day 
foUawing we had church service, by a white teacher. Kosantji is 
Tongani*8 wife. He has another wife at homo. Nosantji has two big" 
tons by Tongani. 

Oo Monday, the following additional evidence was heard, which com- 
pleted the preliminary examination. 

William Ainslie, sworn : Live at Milbank, and remember the body of 
William Taylor being found near my house. On ♦^he morning when tho 
body was found, went to the spot with Sub-Inspector Catherine, and 
found the bark whip now in Court, about five yards from the body. 

Sergeant Wilson, sworn : I am a sergeant in the Mounted Police, and 
stationed at ^Grahamstown. I was told off by Sir Walter Currie to 
proceed to Fort Beaufort and endeavour to trace the murderer of William 
Taylor, 96th Regt. The whip in Court was handed to me by Mr. Ainslie. 
I -veut with Mr. Ainslio to the bush where the body of THylor was found. 
It Was in trying to find the owner of the whip, I ascertained what evi- 
dence the witnesses Quai and Sncinda could give, upon which I took 
them into custody ; and on information received from them, I apprehended 
the prisoners Tongani and Nosantji. I accompanied the Clerk of the 
Peace and others to the spot, with ihe witnesses, on Saturday last. The 
plan of the ground produced is correct. The witnesses, if they had looked 
in tho direction, must have seen the struggle from the spot indicated. 

B; the Court : 'J*he witnesses pointed out to me the spot where they 
Were when they saw the transaction described by them. This spot is 
about 300 yards, as a bird would fly, from the spot where Tongani first 
threw the deceased to the ground ; and about 400 yards, if measured on 
tho ground : the spot where the witnesses stood being at an elevation of 
about 200 fe^t from where the struggle took place, and nothing to obstruct 
♦he view. 

The prisoners, we understand, have been coiQpiitted for trial on a 
eharge of culpable homicide. 

The Fdi; Beaufort Advocate, dated March, 1865, 
contained the following : — 

It will be fresh in the memory of the public how the dead body of 
Private Taylor, 96lh Regt., was discovered in a bush on the verge of the 
commonage, a few weeks ae:o, in an advanced state of decoropoaition, and 
how, from tho position of the body and other circumstances, it was sur- 
mised that he had met with a violent death at the hand of some unknown 
persons. Throu.h the activity and intelligence of Sergeant Wilson, of 
the Mounted Police, who was specially deputed from Grahamstown to 
endeavour to find a clue which would lead to the discovery of the perpe- 
trators, the mystery has been solved— in ^reut part at least. Private 
Taylor, it is now proved, did not commit snicide, but met a violent and 
audden death at the hands of an infuriated Native, who, it is to be feared, 
received but too great provocation from the unfortunate deceased. We 

S've the facts as elicited at the preliminary examination on Saturday and 
onday. It would appear that on the 19th January, the day after the 
aoldier, Taylor, obtained a pass, at about midday he was seen by the lad, 
Qaai, with whom he had some sort of an acquaintance, on the banks of 
th«< liver near Ainslie's mill. About two or three hours after this, whilst 
Quiii and a companion, Sacinda^ were sitting Qn the hill-sidf^, they heard 
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R woman scream for asoishisce, and recognised the vcice as that of on© 
Norantji, tne wife of a Fingo belonging to their location. On looking 
in the direction of the screMm, the}* saw a soldier and the woman strug- 
gling. Presently they saw a Fingo man run front a bush close by. 
towards the woman, and seize the soldier by the throat, throw him to tM 
ground, and with the aid of the womHo, stnmgle him. The Fingo man 
the; recognised to be ToLgani, the hu^b(ind ot the woman assaulted ; and 
the soldier, one of the boys at least knew to be Taylcr. After a little 
whilr, the boys saw Tongani drag the body of the soldier to a bush fifty 
yards off, and after remaiinni^ there about twenty minutes, they saw him 
go towanis the liver, as they surmised, to wash. This is the substance of 
the evidence of the two lads, who witnessed the tragedy from a distance 
of about 4O0 yards; and therein every reason to suppose that they tell 
the truth, aa far as they know it. How the body came to be placed in 
the extraordinary position in which it was discovered, and partly divested 
of the clothing, they cannot telL It would, however, seem b^'yond doubt 
that the soldier was the aggressor, and lost his life in consequence of the 
unjustifiable assault ho made on the wife of Tongani, who happened to 
be near enough to rush to her assistai.ce, and sufficiently powerful to 
avenge himself by the death of Taylor. The version dives s the tragedy 
of the cold-blooded atrocity which is chaiacteristic of murder by the 
Natives ; and though the taking the life of the unfortunate Tiiylor under 
the circumstances cannot be justifif'd in any way, it must be admitt^ that 
there is a good deal to palliate the fatal act of the savage, and save him 
from the consequences of wilful murder. In law the crime would amount 
to culpable homicide ; and on this charge, we believe, Tongani has been 
committed. It is singul ir to know (liat the whip found near Taylor in 
the first inst nee, and thrown careless y uside at the time, was the means 
of ultimately leading to the discovery of the two witnesses, Quai and 
Sacinda. 8t?rgeant Wilson, in following up his investigation, proceeded 
with Mr. Ainslie to the bw^ in which the body was found, and here lilr. 
^inslie again picked up the whip which he had in his hand on the first 
occasion, and handed it to the Sergeant, who at once endeavoured to find 
the owner, in which he was successful ; and thus he was led to the dis- 
covery of thenonly two witnesses of the deed, and the apprehension of the 
accused. We should observe that at the close of the preliminary exami- 
nation, the magistrate decided upon keeping the two Fingo lads in gaol ; 
not, as he explained to thf m, as prisoners, but for the double purpose of 
securing their evidence at the trial, and of presei-ving them from any 
attempt which might be made against them by fri< nds of the accused. 
Sergeant Wilson and his Kafir interpreter returned to Grahamstown on 
Tuesday mornin: , having brought their mission so far to a successful end. 
The physical structure of the prisoner Nosantji, a poor, weak female, 
whose very appearance excited commiseration, presented a great contrast 
to that of her husband, Tongani, a fine-looking savage of about six feet, 
of not unprepossessing features. The womnn attempted to commit suicide 
On Monday morning in gaol, but was prevented belbre she could succeed 
in her object. She appears to be in great terror. 

It will be seen, then, that the whip was the only thing 
I had to work upon. It is strange that this identical whip 
should have remained so long a time on the spot where jdjT 
was fiist seen by all the parties present at the finding ^ 
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the body. Mr. Ainslie, who went with me for the purpose 
of shewing wliere the body of the murdered soldier had 
been found, told me distinctly, in answer to my question, 
"that the whip — the same whip, he was positive — was 
close to the body when it was found by Sub-Inspector 
Catherine." Mr. Ainslie added, "Every one who was 
present at the finding of the body, could not help seeing 
Ihe whip. Why, I saw Mr. Catherine with the whip in his 
hand !" Sub-Inspector Catherine subsequently remarked, 
in the course of conversation with a friend of mine, " I had 
that cursed whip in ray hand ; but I never thought it was 
of any use, and threw it down again." I was attentively 
engaged in examining the branch of the tree from which 
the oody had been suspended, when Mr. Ainslie, who 
approached by a diflferent path, sung out, " Here is an old 
whip. Sergeant Wilson." On my looking round, he had 
the whip in his hand. He gave it to me. A bright gleam 
of hope suddenly sprung up in my mind. What, I thought 
to myself, if I should find the owner of this whip? I suited 
the action to the thought ; and in less than one hour, had 
the owner of the whip in safe custody. He proved to be a 
Native youth, named Gabioso, a son of the chief of one of 
the Kafir kraals a short distance from the spot When in 
gaol, I learnt from him the names of his companions, and 
»oon had them in custody. Their names were Quai and 
Sacinda, the very youths whom I afterwards discovered 
were eye-witnesses of the murder, and whose testimony 
has been already given. The youth Gabioso was engaged 
in minding cattle when I arrested him, close to the scene 
of the murder. This was also the occupation generally 
^pmned by the two Natives Quai and Sacinda, and in which 
tliejr were engaged on the day of the murder. But to 
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rttum to the whip. It appears it was lost by Gabioso 
sometime previously to the murder, and had been picked 
up by a Native, named Tongani, and who, it has been 
proved, was the murderer. Tongani used it for the purpose 
of carrying firewood, and had it with him for that purpose 
on the very day he murdered poor Taylor. It has been 
already shewn that he dragged the body into the bush by 
mean« of the whip ; and here his Kafir instinct failed him. 
He forgot the whip, or left it purposely in the bush, 
thinking, perhaps, it might in some manner implicate the 
rightful owner, whoever that might be. But, as the im- 
mortal Shakespeare says, ** Murder, though it hath no 
tongue, will yet speak with most miraculous org^." 
Tongani and his wife (?) were tried at the Circuit Court 
held at Bedford, on the charge of culpable homicide. The 
man was sentenced to seven years* hard labour on the roads 
of the colony ; the woman, to five yeai-s in a House of 
Correction. The presiding Judge, Mr. Justice Denyssen, 
in summing up the case, told the prisoners that if the 
charge of murder had been preferred against them, and 
the jury had returned the same verdict, it would have been 
his duty to have sentenced them to be hung. As it was, 
the Attorney-General and the Executive had taken a very 
lenient view of the case, and he must give them the l)enefit 
of it. The learned Judge, at the conclusion of his address, 
passed a very high encomium on the tact and judgment I 
displayed in the matter. Although I am not an egotist, I 
felt very much satisfied. If the Government did not think 
fit to reward me in a pecuniary sense, it was at least a 
consolation that one of its highest functionaries considered 
me worthy of a great compliment. " 

I received the following letter from the Clerk of the 
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Peace at Fort Beaufort : — 

" Clerk of the Peace's Office, 

" Fort Beaufort, 3rd May, 1865. 
" Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 28ih ultimo, respecting the reward oflfered 
for the apprehension of the murderers of Private Taylor ; 
and, in reply, beg to inform you that' this day's mail 
conveys a cheque for £50 to Sir Walter Currie, for presen- 
tation to you. — I have, &c., 

" (Signed) " R. W. H. GIDDY, 

" Clerk of the Peace. 
" Sergeant Edward Wilson, 

" Armed Mounted Police, Oraham&town." 

The following letter, containing a cheque for ,£^1 8, was 
handed to me by the Paymaster of the Frontier Armed and 
Mounted Police :— 

" Grahamstown. 11th May, 1865. 
'* Sir, — I havd the honour ta forward a cheque for the 
sum of iP18, for Sergeant Wilson, Frontier Armed and 
Mounted Police, subscribed by the 96th Regiment at this 
station, for the apprehension of the murderers of the late 
Private William Taylor, 96th Regiment ; and request that 
a receipt may be forwarded to me for the same. — I have^ 
&c 

" (Signed) " D. GUNTON, Lieut., 

"Adjutant 96th Il^gimeiit. 
*' W. L. Hutchinson, Esq., 

" Paymaster^ F. A. & M. P., Grahamstown." 

Exttact from the Gape Argvs : — 

OHmer, of the itto6t Mriood character, has been velry ^valeirt of latd 
Two murders in one month, though happily an unusnal occurrence, do 
<Dot liook well. The soldier of the d6:h, who was found hanging in a bush 
near Fort fieaufort, appears tb have brought his fate upon himself by k 
•criminal assault upon a Fingo woman, whose husband, being close by, 
beard her scremnd, and in his sayage fury strangled the, it is Supposed, 
intoxicated soldier. The discovery of the facts, and the arrest of the man 
4ind his wife, by Sergeant Wilson, is about as clever a thing rts was ever 
accomplished by any detective in London or elsewhere- This is not the 
ptfirst good job in that way Sergeant Wilson has done. When all others 
~^ave done their best and failed, the Sergeant ia sent out as a last resource ; 
4uid he seldofR or uewog fails. 
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Before quitting thiH subject, I think it fair to remark, in 
justice to the oflScer and men who were engaged in fathom- 
ing the mystery, previously to my being employed in it, 
that they did all that men could, under the circumstances 
of the case. It is true, -that every policeman one meets 
may not naturally be a detective. A detective's province 
is altogether different from that of a mere policeman. A 
man may easily possess adaptability for the latter, but not 
for the former avocation. It is true that, like every other 
calling in this world, " chances ' are sometimes thrown, in 
a manner, in a detective's way ; but if he is not up to his 
work, they are as jewels cast before swine. The clue, it 
may be, stares him in the face ; but he can't, for the life 
of him, see it. I will not say that it reqinres any amount 
of cleve^rness to constitute a detective. Sound tact and 
judgment, and a little eaergy, are the principal qualifica- 
tions. I would remind the Reader, that there is no detective 
branch attached to the Frontier Armed and Mounted Police, 
if I except a few Native Foreigners ; and these men ar9 
employed chiefly in interpreting, and taking up and 
following the spoor of stolen cattle : for any higher object 
they are utterly useless. The colony is sadly in need of a 
detective branch. The police department will never be 
complete without it. The detection of a great ciime is at 
present haphazard. The odds against detection are as a 
hundred to one. In proof of my assertion, I have only to 
refer to the various murders and robberies committed 
throughout the colony during the past six years. Amongf^t 
some of the former crimes which hiiji|# escaped oletection^ 
may be named — and these are but a few of them — the 
Austen murder, at Fort Beaufort ; the Cape Corps murder^- 
^t the same place; the Blackboard murder, and several 
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attempts at murder, in this district; and also the O'Brien 
murder at Somerset, Bannermann's murder near Peddie, 
the Sidbury murder, and many others. Burglary and 
robberies are of frequent occurrence, and are seldom de- 
lected. The penny-a-liners indulge in a sensational para- 
graph : the crime, which is so well heralded in conspicuous 
tjrpe, forms the leading topic for a day or two : the police 
have done their share of the work : and so the matter rests. 
There were no fewer than fifty or sixty policemen, inde- 
pendently of volunteers, engaged in seeking a clue to iho 
Sidbury murder. The upshot was that troop horses were 
completely done up, and the men fatigued by many night 
and day marches in their endeavours to find the murderer. . 
The sequel is just the same — no luck ! To guarantee a 
chance of success, two men in plain clothes would have 
been of far more service than a tliousand policemen in 
uniform. It is not fair to employ men in uniform on such 
critical duty. When similar crimes are committed in 
England, the Detective department has the sole manage- 
ment of prosecuting enquiries. The uniform men have 
nothing whatever to do with the matter, unless the detectives 
should call upon them to take intf> custody a suspected 
party ; and until such a system is adopted in this colony, 
•crime will remain undetected. Arresting a Native without 
a proper pass in his possession, or taking a drunken Hot- 
tentot to the tronk in a wheelbarrow, are, for the most 
part, the respective duties of the Frontier Armed and 
Mounted Police and the town police. This class of duties 
is far diflferent to unravelling and pursuing the clue to a 
murder or a robbery. If the Colonial Government value 
the detection of great crimes — and, as a consec^uence, their 
prevention — the sooner the nucleus of a Detective branch 
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is formed, the better. Mauritius can boast its Detective 
department ; surely, the Cape is able to do so too. But 
should a Detective branch be started with a parsimonious 
regard to economy, I would not set much value on its real 
utility. The London metropolitan system might, with due 
regard to economy, be adopted. I may incidentally observe, 
that whenever I donned plain clothes and acted the 
detective for the nonce, it invariably cost me twenty 
shillings per diem for myself and horse — and this, too, on 
the regular pay of six shillings a day ! *' Travelling allow- 
ances" are not in the Frontier Armed and Mounted Police 
vocabulary. The Reader will readily perceive that acting 
the detective on six shillings a day, in South Africa, does 
not pay. Good fortune has certainly attended my hum- 
ble efforts, in anything I undertook a<? to the detection 
of crime ; and were it not for the rewards now and then 
given by the public, I must have been considerably out of 
pocket. The expenses attending Frontier Armed and 
Mounted Police patrols are trifling. The veld is, for the 
nonce, the stable and the couch, — provisions being the only 
requirement. A detective's duty is quite the reverse. A 
detective would have to incur sometimes heavy expenses — 
at least, in South Africa, where railway locomotion is out 
of the question. He would be obliged to ride on horseback, 
and to off-saddle in the veld is not always expedient. 
Therefore, when I say one pound as expenses for man and 
horse per diem, I give the very lowest estimate that can be 
formed. Having thus simply given my views as to the^ 
urgent necessity for a Detective branch, I trust I may not 
be iT-isunderstood. As- I have already remarked that the* 
Frontier Armed and Mounted Police, and the constabulary 
stationed in the various towns and viMagesi have their 
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peculiar duties to perform, there can be no such thing as 
clashing. Should an extensive fire or robbery take place 
in Port Elizabeth or Qrahamstown, for instance, or a mur- 
der or murderous assault be committed in the district of 
Fort Beaufort, the Detective branch stationed at the most 
central or convenient point would, as a matter of course, 
receive an immediate intimation of the fact. The clearing 
up of the case would be carried on steadily, and the chances 
of discovery would be as ten to one. The helter-skelter 
mode at present adopted would be only spoken of to create 
a laugh. There would be fewer opportunities offered to 
barefaced swindlers, to get clear away. In short, with an 
efficient staff of detectives, crimes of all kinds would very 
soon decrease, and the farmers live in more peaceful se- 
curity. All the Blue-books that have ever been printed 
at Messrs. Saul Solomon and Company's, Capetown, would 
be as waste paper compared with the utility of a Detective 
branch. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A nitl^ICULT DUTY AT FORT ELIZABETH— RECOVERY OP HAtfK- 
NOTES— PARTIAL SUCCESS—REMARKS ON THE CONSTITUTION Qf 
THE PORT ELIZABETH POLICE. 

I received the following letter on the 1st March, 1865, 
just a couple of days after my return from Fort Beaufort : — 

"Port Elizabeth, 28th February, 1865. 
" Sir, — Having had the misfortune to lose ten j£?2() notes, 
which I drew from the Standard Bank here, and having 
reason also to suspect that they fell into bad hands, I am 
anxious to know if you are at liberty to trace them. If you 
are, I think I can give you a good clue to them, and fur- 
ther assist you in the search* I shall willingly pay any 
expenses and reward in reason — say twenty pounds. 
Telegraph at once, if you can come. I will pay. My 
reason for addressing you is that your conduct in trxcing 
the robbery at this store (Frames's), makes me place great 
reliance on your judgment, &c. Do not fail to reply. 
" Yours obediently, 
" (Signed) " ARTHUK LEWia 

"Sergeant Wilson,. 

" Cape Mounted Police, Grahamstpwn. * 

"P.S.— Nos. of notes lost, each 0^20: 91 6> 830^ 827,. 
772, 84.2, &2o, 724, 987, 788, 712." 

After reading the letter, my first step was to ascertain 
who Mr. Lewis was, and also what occupafion he followed. 
I soon learnt that her was a most respectable merchant^ 
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carrying on business in Port Elizabeth. I therefore 
telegraphed to him, stating that I would leave for Port 
Elizabeth the following morning, by the passenger-cart. 
I arrived there the following evening at five, and put 
myself immediately in communication with Mr. Lewis. 
His statement as tathe loss of the <£^210 was as follows: 
" I left my store for the purpose of going to the bank to 
lodge the money. On my way, I went to Berry's hotel to 
have some luncheon, as it was then one o'clock and my 
usual lunching hour. In going to Berry's I turned off 
Jetty-street and took the uanow lane- way which leads 
direct I'd the side-entrance of the hotel. I can't say posi- 
tively whether I lost the money in the hotel or not ; but I 
am certain that I had the i^2I0 in my trousers pocket 
when I left my store, and also before I turned oflF into the 
lane-way. What makes rfte so certain of this is that I felt 
the money, which was carefully wrapped up in paper, in 
my trousers pocket. I am of opinion that I must either 
have lost the money in the lane or at the hotel." Having 
gained this much information, I set to work in good earnest. 
1 had not a very easy task before me. Mr. Lewis had 
unwittingly advertised the lost notes, and hadi^lso reported 
the matter to the local constabulary, who were, it seems, 
on the q:d vive three days before I arrived. The conse- 
quence was that the finder of the notes had got timely 
warning that the numbers were known, and, of course, it 
was useless to attempt to change anf of them. Added to 
this, the so-called local constabulary took good care to bruit 
SB qonni sb ;noqB asBO o\\% jo s^no puB sui puB spBj oq^ 
possible. The first evening I worked in the affair, I was 
certainly mucb^amteed by observing two of the " locals" 
hovering «boujb the lane where the notes were supposed to 
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have been lost They were in plaia clothes, and I suppose 

had been specially " told off' for this duty of discovering 

the party or parties who perchance picked up the j?210. 

They did not observe me ; in fact, I did not officially report 

myself in the Bay, so that they had not the chance of 

knowing I was in town. These two wirthies kept pacing 

ap and down Jetty-street, and taking a sly, knowing glance 

up the lane-way now and then. Tou may be sure they 

were well known to the denizens of the lane. I kept on 

watching them for some time from a quiet standing-paint. 

Many times did I wish liis Satanic Majesty would only rise 

and disappear with them. These tantaliziilg fellows would 

stop, light their pipes, and go on again at the same sort of 

jig-jog walk. I knew, in my heart and soul, that as long 

as they remained I could do no good. The people in the 

lane — even the guiltless — would not venture out, for fear of 

being cross questioned or their steps dogged. And here, 

now, was the evening fast dwindling away, and nothing 

done. I was about to return to my lodgings, to console 

myself with a smoke and a glass of best Guinness's stout, 

when I observed the retreating shadows of my two heroei|u 

I had not long to wait in suspense. I saw a youth crate 

the street from the lane. The particulars of what followed 

were reported in the Eastern Province Herald of the 14th 

March, 1865, as follows : 

THE TWO HUNDRED AND TEN POUNDS. 
Our readers jn\l Temember that an advertisement appeared in a^ate 
issue of thk paper, offeriqr a reward f>r the recovery of JS210, which had 
unfortunately been lost ^ Mr. Lewis, of this town. Mr. Lewis Wk 
himself in oommunication with Sergeant Wilson, of Sir Walter Curne? 
force, the officer who distinguished himself in unshrouding the mystery 
in which the late murder of the poor soldier near Fort Beaufort wa« 
enveloped ; and the result was the apprehension of two boys on the double 
charge of finding the gold and lost notes, and anRsipriating them to their 
own use. The boys, who are named Edwaxd l£rry>iind Henry Herbert 
— the former aged elpven, and the latter thirteen -^lide^'went an ezami- 

L 
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nation, yesterday, before J. Campbell, Esq. Here is Sergeant Wilson's 
aeoonnt of the matter. After b<^ing sworn, he said : On the first of the 
month, I received a letter fiom Mr. Lewis, sratin^i: that he had lost £210, 
£200 of which was in notes of £20 each of the Standard Bank, and the 
remainder in gold. Sir Walter Currie gave me permission to make 
enquiries into the matter, so I came to the Bay on th^ Wednesday follow- 
it^. In the evening of that day I was standing in Strand-street^ about 
nine o'clock, when I saw the priioner, £dward Bany,-comin|f from tlw 
labe where the not^s #6lre lost. He was coming m the direction of 
St^nd-street. I was dressed in plain clothes at the time, and passed 
off ad a sttatiger. 1 asked Itim the name of the street in which I 
wa«. He replied, "Strand-street." I then got into conversation with 
hhn, and pretended t was a sheep-farmer, and that X walited a little boy 
like him to tnind some sheep tor me. He said he would like the situntion 
very well. I then asked him how much money his father could give him 
for at) outfit, if I t^k hink to niind the sheep. He replied four soverei^s, 
^ut not more. When I asked him if he could not got more than fcur 
sovereigns, he said no, he conld not. I had prtoviously learned fi*otn Mr. 
Lanigan that S boy resembling the prisoner had chanp:ed a sovereign ht 
his hotel about the time the loss occurred, t then asked him who was his 
I^laymate. He replied Heniy Herbert. I then asked him where Herbert 
was. He could not give me any account of him, but afterwards said that 
he had left the Bay on Monday.— Magistrate: Did he say where he had 
gone to P — Witness : No, he did not. On the following morning I spoke 
to a widow who lives in one of the houses of the lane, and she told m« 
Herbert had Isft for Orahamstown, to go to Mr. Hannay's farm. I re- 
turned to Orahamstown, and about five days after I found him on the 
farm. I told him that I knew all about his finding the notes. 1 said that 
I knew he picked them up, and that ho must tell me about them.— 
Magistrate: What notes?- Wifnees: The notds that were lost by Mr. 
Lewis in the lane where ^erbert lived. Well, Herbert first denied all 
knowledge of the tiofes, but subsequently acknowledged picking up a 
parcel containing ten notes and ten sovereisms. He said that he had 
picked the money up close to the pun^p in Jetty-street, opposite Wright's 
hptel. I then a^ed him what he did Wi»h the n-otea and gold. He said 
fnat he gave half of the notes and half oi the gold (£d) to Edward Barry. 
t ^sked him where Barry went to when he got the ntoney, and he said 
to his own home. I then enquired of the prisoner, Herbert, what be did 
with his portion of the note.-^? fife answered that he went to Wasley's 
Bitore, and sat on the threshold of the store for a few minutes, and then 
went to the beach and sat on a rock, just at the end of Jetty-street, and 
tore up the notes that he had. He tore them, he said, because he knet^r 
he could cot change them, and he was afraid of being detected. I then 
asked him what he did with the sovereigns. He replied that he gave two 
sovereigns to an old Malay man, who was vr-ry hungry, and that he would 
know the Malay man again. The other thre%^ sovereigns, he said, were 

fent in " lekkers." I then a»iked him if his ralher or mother got any of 
e money, and he said his parents knew nothing about it. I lodged the 
prisoner. He rbert, in the Orahamstown gaol on Saturday evening, and 
•Drought him down here by post-cart last evening. I took him to-day to 
the spot where he said he had destroyed the notes. The sea washed up 
there, where he said^^ie had scattered the notes in bmall pieces, and 
nothing was to be ^pen ofthem. While I was coming along Main-street 
this morning,! sajr. Barry, and I accused him of having a share of the 
notes. He satd he knew nothing about it, commenced crying, and told 
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me to go and ask his father, and search the house. — The father of the 
prisoner, Barrj', who was present, and seemed sadly cut up at the position 
of his son, was sure that he knew nothing about the notes, and thought 
the Sergeant had done wrong in intimidating his child. — The Magistrate 
told him, bowevf-r, that the officer had merely done his duty in actingr 
"upon mformation received." — Mr. Lewis spoke as to the manner or 
lodng the notes. — The Magistrate then dismissed Barry for want of 
evidence, and remanded Herbert for further examination. 

It will be seen by the foregoing, that the youth named 
Barry was disinissed for want of sufficient evidence. This 
proceeding appeared to me, at the time, very strange. I 
humbly surmised — which surmise I kept to myself — that 
if the Magistrate thought fit to let one oflF, acting impar- 
tially, he ought to have extended the benefit to the other. 
One was as guilty as his companion. What made me 
stronger in this opinion, was the fact of the Magistrate 
saying to me shortly after the case had been heard, 
" Sergeant Wilson, I have little doubt but that the young 
fellow, Barry, must have received some of the money. I 
think he is every bit as bad as the other." And so, indeed, 
I thought, and a good many people besides me. Mr. Lewis 
thought so, and seemed veiy angry. Be this as it may, 
Barry should have been detained, more especially as his . 
detention for a day or two in gaol would undoubtedly 
have brought to light the notes that were still missing, 
With Barry*s freedom also went any possibility of re- 
covering the five notes he received from the youth 
Herbert. Barry's father had been, and was at the time 
of the loss of the notes, for some period out of employ- 
ment. It was well known he was " hard-up." He could . 
not by any means muster four shillings, much more four 
sovereigns. And this latter sum, it will be remembered, 
his hopeful son told me his father could give with him were 
I to take him to a sheep-farm. The son was sure- his father 
could n6t give more. I say distinctly, and with due defer- 
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ence to the Magistrate who heard the case, that there was 
not even one link deficient in the chain of evidence against 
Barry. I am not quite sure what became of the youth 
Herbert ; indeed, I took no further interest in the matter, 
when I observed how things worked I casually heard that 
having undergone a short term of imprisonment, be waft 
let free. I believe that Mr. Lewis will, after a certain 
lapse of tin>e, be able to recover from the bank, the amount 
he lost in notes, viz, dP200. The «f20 spoken of in Mr. 
Lewis's letter is, of course, to be left to me in " his will." 
I subsequently learnt that the notes were recovered. They 
were found, it would appear, in the possession of two 
Native foreigners. The only conclusion I can come to 
now is, that the youthfuls hid (in view of the Natives) the 
notes, and appropriated the ^10 in gold. 

But to return to the so-called ** local constabulary" of 
Port Elizabeth. My " Reminiscences" would, I fear, be 
incomplete without a passing remark or two on the force. 
I have, indeed, often witnessed the thrilling absurdities 
that have been introduced into the pantomimes at Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden theatres. How the antics of the 
ever memorable "Old Charlies" were wont "to set the 
house in a roar !" Forsooth, a pantomime without a 
" Charley" as its- leading feature was considered " flat, dull, 
stale and miprofitable." And how truly may it be said, 
that Port Elizabeth can boast a priori the leading features 
of a pantomime. It would not be a bad speculation, if the 
authorities there were to enter into a contract with the 
managers of some of the London theatres to supply them 
for the " season" with true and original " Charlies." More 
substantial benefit would decidedly accrue to the inhabi- 
tants of Port Elizabeth by such a project, than by their 
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present mode of monopolising latent talent of no mean 

order. Any visitor to Port Elizabeth with "an eye to 

business," can readily judge for himself that what I state 

is correct About teja o'clock any week-day morning, he 

may observe, in front of the Magistrate's court, or in it, a 

group of "locals," clad in variegated costumes of very 

questionable dye. The total strength of the force is at 

present twelve or fifteen men ; and allowing that half of 

them take their regular routine of night duty, the visitor, 

as before alluded to, may perhaps find seven or eight 

"locals" in the group. Running to and fro, and seemingly 

"dressed in a little brief authority," may be observed a 

dark-visaged, cadaverous-looking Irishman. He is bedecked 

in a plain clothes suit, for which his measure must have 

been taken at random, and wears a black cloth cap with a 

wide-spreading peak. Add to this, a shirt collar which one 

would imagine had robbed the nether part of the same 

garment,* and a black cravat, tied "d la Byron," and you 

recognize his costume. His height is about five feet six 

inches ; he is thick-set ; is clumsily shaven about the chin* 

and sports two small tufts of hair on either side of his 

cheeks. His eyes are deep set, and gleam now and then 

with a knowing twinkle. One would imagine that il eyes 

had " audible language," his indeed would say, " I am up 

to snuflf, and I know it." His age, at a guess, would be 

about fifty. This man holds the onerous and important 

position of sergcanVin the " locals." What his occupation 

was previous to joining the constabulary, I know not. But 

this I do know, that the individual in question is more 

adapted to take charge of one of his native bogs, than to 

hold the position of sergeant in a police force. The rest of 

the flrrouD are iust on a par, but not quite so much up to 
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the mark. It ii true, some of them display a dilapidated 
long-tailed blue with turn-down collar, surmounted with a 
very dirty piece of calico, intended, it is supposed, for a 
Airt collar. The quality and style of the jcap vary 
according to the taste of the wearer. Blucher boots, with 
little regard to fit or neatness, prevail extensively. In 
this respect, at least, the Irishman's maxim, " As much as 
you can convainiently for the money," seems to be upper- 
most in their minds. Take the "locals" all in all, a more 
wretched-looking, antiquated, badly-clothed lot of men it 
would be hard to meet with. As a protection, they are 
perfectly useless. Their forte is the taking to the lock-up 
drunken Hottentots and Kafirs, and in this they are chiefly 
assisted by two Natives, who are also on the local staff. 
The Natives referred to sometimes don the long-tailed blue ; 
and it is amusing to witness the degree of importance they 
assume, dressed in this garb of authority. The. Port Eliza- 
beth people are continually complaining of the iuefficiency 
and insufliciency of their local police, and not without 
<3ause. In one week, according to the local press, there 
were no fewer than four burglaries, two attempts at bur- 
glary, and one attempt at arson, — and all this crime in 
a. place like Port Elizabeth, numbering not more than 
ten or twelve thousand inhabitants ! The cause of this state 
of things is the fact that most of the well-to-do merchants 
employ private watchmen ; while those who can't afford it, 
«uffer at the hands of the burglars. The present local force 
prefer looking after canteens and their frequenters, as they 
pocket the fines of the unfortunate dupe who takes a gla^ 
too much and is able to "shell out." A well-organised 
force of say twenty or thirty men, would guarantee peace 
and quiet, and soon suppress the oft re|teated burglariea 
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Private watchmen could with safety be dispensed with, or 
be fused into the new force, according to their adaptability. 
Port Elizabeth, even in the nineteenth century, cannot see 
this! "The Liverpool of the Eastern Province," though 
it can boast and be proud (justly so) of its commerce, 
its public buildings, its town-hall, 4tnd its wealth, — ^yet, 
wonderful to say, cannot boast, like any other town of 
the same magnitude and importance, of a respectable 
and well-organised body of pdice. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A CASE OP CONJUGAL INFIDELITY— APPREHENSION OP THR "GAT 
LOTHARIO'* — ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION OP KAPIR KNAVERY AND 
CUNNING— PARMERS' GRIEVANCES— SUSPECTED ARSON AT SALEM 
^ESCAPE OF A PRISONER. 

The following advertisement appeared in one of the 
Grahamstown newspapers (the Great Eastern) of the 30th 
March, 1865. The Editors remarks are likewise subjoined : 

/>fr REWARD. — Stolen, on or aboutlthe 6th March, from my premises 
3uD in Baird-street, TJitenhage, by one Patrick Clarke, the f(»llowing : 
One cart and horse, one silver watch, one piir black cloth trousers. 
Description of Patrick Clarke : An Irishman, about twenty-five yenrs of 
age, fivo feet six inches in height, fair complexion, light hair and whiskers, 
was dressed in tan cord incket, and boots with canvas fronts. He was 
afcompanied by my wife, Elizabeth Jane Cox. She is a tall thin woman, 
fifty years of age ; hands and 'arms very brown ; has no teeth or eye- 
brows, having lost them through some ulcerous complaint in her youth. 
They were last seen at the Sunday's River ferry, on their way from Port 
Elisabeth, and are supposed to be somewhere in the district of Alexandria. 
The above reward will be paid to any person giving such information as 
may lead to the apprehension of Clnrke fand the recovery of the stolen 
property. A warrant has been issued for his arrest. 

Charlbs Cox. 
Uitenhage, March, 1865. 

A HARD CASE. 
In our outer page will be found an advertisement offering a reward for 
the recovery of some property stolen from a m^ of the name of Cox, 
belonging to TJitenhage. The case is rather noveL The party robbed 
liad detected an illicit intercourse between his wife and the man who has 
now robbed him. Naturally indignant, he severely thrashed his spouse, 
and was forthwith consigned by her to the hands of the magfistrate, who 
sentenced him to a short term of imprisonment. During this interval his 
wife and her paramour, after stripping the house of everything valuable, 
rode off with the injured husband's cart and horse, and were last seen in 
the vicinity of Sunday's River. On his release from ptison the poor fellow 
fimnd himself without wife or property— the former apparently no preat 
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loss. He started in pursuit of the pair, but contrived to miss them on the 
road, and arrived in Orahamstown without having found them. What 
makes the case more singular is the fact that the gay Lothario and capti- 
vating cart-stealer is described as a sturdy young Irishmsn of five-and- 
twenty, or thereabouts, whilst the object of his passion is, according even 
to the perhaps too partial description of her husband, "along skinny 
woman, over fifty, with very brown skin, pig-eyes, entirely destitute of 
lashes (having been lost by some ulcerous complaint in youth), a toothless 
mouth full of sores and non-agreeably oderons." She has sons grown up 
and married, some of them being older than l|er present admirer. The 
bereaved cart owner, though, let us hope, not too deeply afflicted h* sband, 
is now plodding after the couple on foot, with a warrant in his pocke%and 
a tolerable idea as to the whereabouts of the runaways. 

There is a very trite saying, — " the course of true love 
never did run smooth." At all events, it was verified in 
this instance. The gay Lothario and his (I had almost 
said, " fair") paramour, were fated to make the acquaint- 
ance, sooner or later, of your humble servant. During the 
fortnight unfortunate Cox lay in prison, the half of it spent 
in no better way than in drinking rice-water, these two 
people — Mrs. Cox and her youthful pretended husband — 
were enjoying themselves to the fullebt extent, and what is 
more, to the tune of poor Coxs hard-earned means. "All 
went merry as a marriage bell" for a fortnight and a few 
days longer. The days and nights they spent together — 
shall I say, during this mock honeymoon, — were in peace- 
ful security and blissful love. They dreamt not — nay, they 
actually thought not, of the expiration of Cox's imprison- 
ment Love flung, as it were, an oblivious halo around 
them, burying their thoughts, for the time, in quiet and 
deep security. Here was Love personified, with a vengeance. 
Just imagine, Reader, an antiquated old dowager of fifty 
summers, minus teeth, minus eyelashes — in short, minus 
every attribute of charming woman. Imagine this, and 
you see Mrs. Cox in the " mirid*s eye." " The mirror" is, 
for the nonce, " held up to nature." It would not be an 
easy matter to decide which of the pair was the most absurd 
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and ridiculous character. As stated in the advertisement, 
Clarke was twenty-five years of age, and an Irishman. 
This latter fact may account for his having, in some degree 
or other, ** bewitche4" the old lady. It is a common saying, 
that "Irishmen have hearts for the ladies." Yet, oven 
with this staring one in the face, is it not hard to reconcile 
how Paddy Clarke should trust his heart in the keeping of 
such a poor and bare semblance of " lovely woman," even 
for one second, much mpre days and weeks. We^U does the 
poet remjirk, — 



-WpBMin, Jpyely wjpflWMij 



Nature formed thee to temper man, who had been brute without the^. 
Patrick Clarke^ in his case, reversed the poet's ideas. To 
my mind he became a brute, without sense of delicacy or 
manly virtue. There may be some little latitude allowed a 
young man, being enamoured of a buxom lass, aixd opposed 
in the reciprocal courtship by his own friends or those of the 
lady. Then we find frequently that "love laughs at lock- 
smiths." Our present brace of lovers j^^!) could not,po^ibly 
win ^jympathy from ^ven the most morbidly inclined. The 
following graphic sketch of my capturp of CUrke ai^d JJI^s. 
Cox is taken from thp Journal :— 

Sergeant Wilson, Frontier Armed and Mounted Police, hajB again been 
^ciag flpme good 8ervioe,-Fioii this occasion to a poor diaaonsdiatd^iisbancl, 
whose wife had become ,the paramour of Ijiis gardenei^ and e^ped while 
her husband was in prison, undergoing 14 days* imprisonment (7 oii rios 
water) for ill-uaing h^v. Cox, t^ name of the prison^, hivd long beep 
jealous of the attention shewn W his wife towards Clarke, fhe mkn£ who 
asffi^ted him in hvs garden. On a recqnt ,<:K»oa^o^, haying iQiQire ^jsa^ 
ordinary reason to suspect her fidelity, he took upon himiiiQlf the task pf 
^olently punishing her ; and so unmercifully dit he perfonn the duty, 
that his wife summoned him for the assault, and the magisitrate of Uiten* 
hage considered himself bound to pass the above sentence 'upon^ bini. 
While in prison, Mrs. Cox and Cladce ijdade up poiitter^ to boU Qi^vil^ 
before attempted it and failed), and carried out their arrangements with- 
out let or hindrance. When ppor C^ came out of prison, be fcnmd that 
his wife had gone, his cart and horses had gonci, his gardener had gon^, 
his clothing, watches, and rings were gone, and, above aU, his obaraotst 
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(a written one) was p^ne too. He at once obtained a warrant for the 
apprehenaion of Clarke, and started off in pursuit. He followed the run- 
aways to Grahamstown, and h^re he fortunately fell in with Sergeant 
Wilson, who at onoa went on the triil. He first took up their spoor at 
the Kareiga hotel, on Thursday afternoon at two o'clock ; thence he 
followed them to Hill's garden ; thenoe to Salem and Farmerfield ; and 
thence to Aylesbury's, where he found the happy couple just after mid- 
night on Friday, in the arms of Morpheus. The lady, on being awoke, 
rated the Sergeant finely for not allowing them to sleep till ** morning 
doth appear.'* When Mr. Wilson had a daylip^ht view of the couple he 
had been in pursuit of, he was much amused. The fair one was found to 
be about fifty years of sge, minus eyelashes, teeth, and the mother of 
twelve children ; while her ** partner in distress" was a fine 3*oung man 
twenty-five years of age. When the couple arrived near the city, the 
old lady exhibited — in a manner which our reiUie^s can easily imagine, 
but which we shall not describe — her affection and love for her young 
admirer, saying that he was to cheer up bis spirits, for she would never 
leave him or forsake him now that she had taken up with him, but would 
stick to him us long as she lived. The cart and horses they confessed to 
baving sold to a man at McLoughlin's, for £7 2s. 6d. Cox has gone to 
see if he can't recover them. Clarke as also, we understand, charged 
with desertion from the army. 

Having arrived in Grahatnstown about ten o'clock in the 
inoming, I straightway brought my prisoners — or, I should 
say, prisoner, as the woman accompanied her lover of her 
own free will — to court ; and the Clerk of the Peace imme- 
diately heard the case and ordered Clarke to be sent to 
Uitenhage, the place from which he had eloped with his 
amiable partner. On the following day two Native special 
constables started from Grahamstown with their prisoner, 
but they were doomed to not hand Clarke over to the 
authorities at Uitenhage. When close to this place the 
prisoner managed, by some means or other, to give his 
sable custodians the slip, taking with him a pair of Govern- 
ment handcuffs gratis. I did not hear anjrthing more of 
Paddy Clarke, nor did I trouble myself about him, although 
I was at the loiss of ,£^3 by his escape, he being a deserter. 
As to Mrs. Cox, I believe she repairfed to Uitenhage, where, 
let us hope, she may live and grow better. It is to be 
hoped that she is perfectly made acquainted — by this time, 
at least — with the fact, that "it is never too late to mend." 
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And now, one word as to the Government mode of send- 
ing prisoners from place to place by escort. The Govern- 
ment have lately Vjeen in the habit of employing Natives 
on this most important duty. The pay of the Native per 
day is, I think, three shillings, besides his rations. Until 
within the last two years, the duty of escorting prisoners 
devolved, with but few exceptions, on the Frontier Armed 
and Mounted Police force. Now, the Frontier Armed and 
Mounted Police were never allowed one penny extra when 
sent on this duty. They have often had very fatiguing 
marches. They have escorted gangs of convicts many 
times to Port Elizabeth, when it then took seven days, 
on a very expensive road — especially for a mounted man, 
who is obliged to feed his horse on oathay. It must be 
remembered that grasps and water are sometimes very scarce 
along certain parts of the road. Will it be believed, when 
I state that it has cost the men on such a trip from three 
to four pounds of their own hard-earned money, — and yet 
they never received a penny recompense! I have been 
frv?queutly on these fatiguing and expensive escorts, and, 
using the greatest economy, never paid my way under an 
expenditure of four pounds. But it is not my object here 
to detail grievances : it is merely to shew that the Govern- 
ment prefer to employ Natives, and pay them and ration 
them to escort convicts, although the escape of such convicts 
from their Native escort is of very frequent occurrence. 
The Frontier Armed and Mounted Police, on the other 
hand, always succeededjn handing over the convicts at their 
destination. 

When on my way from Bedford, in the month of April, 
1665^ where I had been to give evidence as to the murder 
of the soldier at Fort Beaufort, I met a mounted Kafir noar 
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Hell Poort. This Native was riding a fine-looking horse, 
and was leading a mare, which a foal followed. As was my 
wont, I stopped the fellow and demanded his " pass." He 
shewed me a contract pass, which stated that he was in the 
service of one McNally, of Grahamstown. He also handed 
me a memorandum signed by his master. The memorandum 
stated that the bearer had three days leave, to proceed to 
" Fort Brown" to visit his father, and that he was mounted. 
So far 80 good, thought I. I asked him for the " pass" for 
the additional horse he had in his possession, and of which 
his master made no mention in the memorandum. I also 
told him to explain how it was he was on the wrong road ; 
he was going in the direction of Cradock or Somerset. Hi© 
reply was that the mare and foal belonged to his brother, 
who lived in the Location near to Grahamstown ; and that 
he had merely "borrowed" the mare. He accounted for 
being on the wrong road by saying that he had lost his 
way ; and yet his parents lived at Fort ^Brown, and what is 
more — he had lived there himself for some years ! This 
was decidedly the clumsiest attempt at deception I ever 
knew a Native to make. As a general rule, they are well 
up in the art of deception. They are versed in it, and in^ 
the peculiarities of thieving, from their very infancy. Ther 
principles of vieum and ttium are looked upon as bygone 
aud ridiculous notions. Seeing that all was not as it should 
be with the fellow, 1 made him a prisoner. He made a 
sort of objection ; but the persuasive powers of a '* Deaif 
and Adams" revolver soon decided the mastery between us, 
and he unwillingly resigned himself to his fate; I marched 
him to Grahamstown, and lodged my prisoner in^he district 
prison there on suspicion of horse-stealing. The horses I 
sent, as usual, to the pound. The following day the mare' 
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and foal were claimed by a person named Lynch, residing 
in Grahamstown. Lynch stated he lost the mare only the 
day previous. The Kafir was fully committed for trial for 
horse-stealing. At the Eastern Districts Criminal Court, 
held in Grahamstown, on loth July, 1865^ his case was 
heard before His Honor Mr. Justice Denyssen. The jury 
returned a verdict of ** guilty," and the learned judge sen- 
tenced him "to be imprisoned and kept to hard labour 
during a period of three years, and on Monday morning 
next to receive twenty-five lashes." The Judge, in passing 
sentence on the prisoner, observed " that persons like the 
prisoner seemingly cared very little for the imprisonment; 
but he was now determined, owing to a recent Act of the 
Legislature, always to accompany the three years imprison- 
ment with the twenty-five lashes." Wholesome law like 
this cannot fail to have the long desired effect, sooner or 
later. The savage ihust be taught that honesty is the best 
policy. He must have a dread whenever he thinks of 
"polishing off" a farmer's sheep or ox — that he, too, will 
get "properly polished off" if caught flagranti delicto. 
Strong, stubborn facts like these will soon cause the Natives, 
in spite of their great 'penchant, " to look before they leap." 
The total loss of stock incurred by the farmers in the East- 
ern Province during the last two years, must be considerable. 
Forty or fifty thousand pounds, as the value of the farmers' 
stock either driven away or killed for immediate require- 
ments by these rascally thieving Natives, during the period 
named, would, I think, be a low estimate. This, I must 
say, is attributable, in a measure, to the Frontier Armed 
and Mounted Police Cfrom 100 to 200) being employed on 
garrison duty in the Transkeian territory. The Cape Mounted 
Rifles were well qualified for such a duty as this. It is, in 
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fact, part and parcel of their duty, and does not belong, 
strictly speaking, to the province of the Frontier Armed 
and Mounted Police force. But the Government, in its 
mighty wisdom, thought otherwise, and hence many a poor 
farmer has had frequent occasion to rue the loss of his stock, 
with the loss to the colony of the valuable services of about 
200 men of the Mounted Police. To crown the farmer's 
grievances, the Government have given up the very territory 
— the guarding of which was the cause of the absence of. 
the Police from their regular duties in the colony — to the 
Natives. Fingoes now occupy the one half next to the 
colony, while Kreli, with his fast increasing myrmidons, 
occupies the other half close to the Bashee. If this wily 
Kafir chief (Kreli) should get worsted in any future war he 
may undertake, he has still a "back-door' — a safe and 
secure retreat ; in fine, Kreli has only to cross the Bashee, 
when he can bid defiance to his enemies and still harass 
them at his leisure. What, if by his cunning and well- 
known shrewdness, he could induce the Fingoes who are 
now his near neighbours to combine with him in his attack 
on the colony : who, it may fairly be asked, would be held 
responsible ? Responsibility would then, indeed, be but a 
lame recompense for loss of stock and houses razed to the 
ground or wantonly burnt ; a lame recompense, I say, for 
women and children barbarously butchered, and the woFse 
than useless sacrifice of the life-blood of many a manly and 
warm heart Responsibility, as a general rule, ceases, un- 
fortunately, when too late. In the time of actual need, 
nothing but the retreating shadow of responsibility is 
observable. I mean, after the effect — not the cause. It is 
true, that 1 am not noW labouring in the intricate and subtle 
regions of fiction. I am but giving utterance to truths real, 
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substantial and solemn. Indeed, I should not for one 
moment have even dreamt of writing " Reminiscences" if I 
fancied I should be encumbered in the task with the tram- 
mels of fiction. An ordinary and humble pen like mine 
would, of a truth, soon lose its wonted action in the ideal 
sphere. At the very commencement of this work, if such 
a title it can lay claim to, a promise was made that I would 
adhere to truth It will be for the sensible, unprejudiced 
Reader to say whether I have kept my word or not. My 
intention, from the very beginning, was to entertain the 
Reader with " Reminiscences" of my police life in South 
Africa ; but, to persons of an ordinary understanding, it 
will appear plain enough that I could not confine myself to 
police cases. The very title of the book will plead ray 
apology for touching occasionally upon collateral cases of 
great moment to the colony. If in the estimation of the 
Reader these have been handled *'wusely but not too well," 
I have my reward. It is true — ^it needs no confession — I 
am a novice in the field of literature. The more my mind 
gets imbued with this fact, the more anxious am 1 to get 
clear away : in other words, to seek that wished-for haven 
t)f rest^ — Finis. But there are jottings yet to be added to 
ray "Reminiscences." The first of these in reservation is 
the fire at Salem — or, more properly speaking, the "arson" 
-at Salem — wliich I will now proceed to notice. 

Mr. Paymaster Hutchinson received the following letter 
from the secretary to the Insurance company in which tie 
•goods destroyed by the fire were insured. The fact that 
-Sir Walter Currie was from home, on temporary absence, 
accounts for the letter in question being addressed to the 
Paymaster, who always took charge pro tern, of the Head- 
^quarters detachment : — 
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" Office of the Grahamstown Fire and Marine 

"Assurance Company, May 1st, 1865. 
"Dear Sir,— A Committee compris?d of members of 
the directory of this Company, in conjunction with the 
Union Company of this city, wish to employ Sergeant 
Wilson, of your force, to investigate the cause of the recent 
fire at Salem, as they are of opinion that it was the act of 
au: incendicury. Requesting your permission to thi6 arrange- 
menV 

I am, Sir,- &c., . . . : . 

" (Sighed) " JOHN CRpXFOtl'D, 

" Secretaiy. 
" W. L. Hutchinson, Esq., 

" Paymaster, F. A. & M. Police." 

Abuot the same time, the fallowing advertisement appeared 
ih the local papers : — 

XflriCi ItEW^RD will be given to any person giving such information 
aUtJyJ as will lead to the conviction of the party or parties who set fire 
to the store of Bir. Marsden, at Salem, on or aboat Sunday, the 2nd of 
April last. 
May 1st; 1865. 

I was immediately ordered on this duty, and tte same 
day I found myself on the load to the pleasantly situated! 
Hltle village of Salem. I had evidently uphill work 
before me ih the enquiry as to the real origin of the fire. 
It will be seen that the directors of the Insurance Company 
did not take action in the matter till a whole month had 
elapsed. Taking it for granted that it was the act of an 
incendiary, and tbat his aim was plunder, surely there was 
ample time allowed for the disposal of the goods. It is, to 
say the least, unsatisfactory for any police officer to be 
engaged in a case in which the odds are so much against 
himi A police officer of any experience has a reputation 
at stake ; is supposed to come ofif in any case he under- 
takes, with flying colours. Some people imagine procrasti- 
nation a: help instead of being, as it really often proves, a 

M 
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stumbling-block in the way of justice, and a heart-sore to 
an unfortimate policeman. 

As was my wont on such special duty, I disguised myself 
as a " gentleman." I almost fancy that I hear the Reader 
laugh at the notion of Sergeant Wilson donning the air 
and garb of one of the "upper ten thousand" But if 
the Reader will tolerate the idea, and jog along with me on 
the road to Salem, at a quiet, steady pace on an invisible 
"bob-tail nag," which I gladly offer him for the occasion, 
1 promise that before we reach the hospitable inn at Salem 
he will be convinced that I did not overdo the disguise. In 
the first place, what is it which constitutes "the gentleman?** 
My companion on the " l>ab-tail nag" replies confidently, 
" A gentleman, I consider to be a person holding a good 
position in society, with plenty of means at his command, 
and who dresses and acts up to the real character. A gen- 
tleman is also known by the company he keeps. I would, 
I think, know a gentleman by his very gait ; but I would 
be sure to know a gentleman by his mode of speech, and 
more particularly his language under trying or vexatious 
circumstances." I again pointedly ask my companion, " Is 
there not one among those whom you now style 'gentlemen,' 
who would not or could not, perhaps, some thirty years — 
nay, five, or even two years ago — lay claim to the appella- 
tion ?" The rejoinder from my companion is short and 
decisive. With a sort of hectic cough, he answers, "There 
are several in the colony and at home, in dear 'Old England, 
^vho, I know for a fact, had no pretensions to be called 
'gentlemen' some few years ago." I am pleased with this 
straightforward answer, and will not trespass further on the 
easy good humour of my companion, who is, after all, like 
myself (Ye gods ! shall I disclosd- the secret ?) a self-made, 
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self-fashioned gentleman : my companion, let it be hoped, 
for life ; while, Reader, your very humble servant was 
only for the special occasion. But here we are at the inn, 
and I must to the fire : " That is the question." 

After I had partaken of a good substantial repast, at the 
homely, hospitable inn kept by a Mr. Fisher, and had seen 
that my horse was properly cared for — a part of my duty 
which I never omit, — I sallied forth to make a cursory 
inspection of the ruins of Marsden's store. Here, forsooth, 
the ruthless mastery of the devouring element was but too 
vibible. Nothing remained but the rickety and tottering 
walls, decked out in their sepulchral shrouds of sooty 
mourning; unless, indeed, the embers of the fire, — the 
black, dismal looking relics. I cannot look on the great 
devastation caused by pitiless fire, without a degree of 
sympathy mingled with awe and dread ; sympathy at the 
loss of property, never to be redeemed by human agency ; 
awe and dread, when I look on that confused mass of burn- 
ing embers, and think, — may not the ashes of humanity be 
mixed up in that heap ! No human sacrifice of life, how- 
ever, took place at this fire at Salem. The human agency 
at work proved too prudent and expeditious for such a 
disaster. I ascertained that Marsden, with his wife and 
two children, had left on the very day previous to the fire, 
on a visit to some friends twenty miles distant. Before 
their departure they took the precaution of securing the 
front and shop doors, and also another door, which led from 
the kitchen into the store or house. The kitchen-door, it 
seems, was left open or unlocked. Two Native servants 
had access to the kitchen, — a Kafir man, named Jacob, and 
a sort of Hottentot girl, named Nella. As fortune would 
have it, this fellow, Jacob, happened to be in the neigh- 

M 2 
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bourhood. I soon made his acquaintance, and (soiiy to 
relate) lost it again. Here are a few remarks on the case, 
taken from the Great Eastern : — 

THE LATE FIRE AT SAT.^M. 
We recor»l(Kl a few weeks ago the burning of lilr. ^Tarsdcp's store at^ 
Salem, undrr somewhat suspicions circnmstaners. The fire hnppetied one 
&itiirday night. Mr. and Mrs. Marsden liein|]r away from home nt the 
tW]6, and it was not eafty to account for the disaster. ITnde^ these 
Q^umstanoes the indcftiti^table Sergeant Wilson, who haa so frequently 
dtstinguished himself iri unravelling similar mybf erics,' was sent Ito the 
spot, and he was not long^ in satisfying himself that the hand of an 
incendiary had been at woik. On further inquiry it turned out that the 
^rhises had been left during the day in charge of a Hottentot girl named 
xCella, who left for home at the usual hour in the evening, at which time 
a Kafir named Jacob, BIr. Marsden's conHdeniial senrant, w^s in the 
house. Ihis statement naturally led Sergeant Wilaon to question Jacobs 
bnt that worthy denied that he had entered the house since noon on 
Hiitnrda}*, and, in proof of his statement* remarked thnt his only reason 
for going into the house would be to get reims to tie irp the oxen in the 
evening, and these, he alleged, were brought out' to him by his master 
before he (Mr. Mursden) went aWay. Nella, however, asserted that the 
I'eims were in the kitchen when she lett the house, and Mr/ Marsdei^, 
when the question was put to him, stated distinctly that he had pot 
moved them. These and other Gircumstanres induced Sergeant Wiliaon 
to take Jacob into custody, and on Thursday last the prisoner and his' 
captor came towards Gjrahumstown. On ttie way Jacob complained of 
thii-st. and snid that he saw n at ream. They had then nofc long passei 
the Kurciga river ; Sergeant Wilson gave the Kafir permission to get a 
drink o\' water. The man crossed the sluit, and went toWardssome bush, 
where he asseited that he observed a spring. The Sergeant saw that the 
place was d>y, und called on the man to stop, at the same time pulling 
out his levolver. The Kafir went on slowly, until he had nearly gained 
tlie shelter of the bush, when he bounded forward like a buck. Sergeant 
Wilson called on him to s'op, or he would ftre, btit. the man pursue I his 
course without heeding the warning, and two shots, were fired at him in 
ra^id succession. Sergeant Wilson then dismounted ^nd Examined the 
buih, but un )vai iiigly ; and next day did so in compSny with Messre. 
Fisher, Butt (Acting* Field-cornet), and Tarrant, with equally little effect. 
It is supposed, therefore, that the Kafir escaped, although Sergeant 
Wilson is under the impression that he was struck by at least one of tho 
bullets from th6 revolver. j^ 

It is not an easy matter for me to account for this fellow 
giving me the slip. The dodge he adoptecl was nothing 
more than itafir cunning. He asked me for leave to get a 
4rink of water ; but without waiting for ray reply, " I^o," 
at. once thought that under cover of this feint, he could 
make good his escape. I instinctively saw the move, and 
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took speedy action. I called upon him, in a loud, distinct 
voice several times, to come back on the road ; he took no 
notice, but pursued his course towards a thick bush, which, 
at the time I speak of, was only four or five yards distant 
from him. My revolver was at full cock. He had got to 
the \)ush, and was about to make a bound into it, when I 
told him I would fire if he did not stand. Suiting the action 
to the word, I fired two shots in quick succession, as he 
quiskly sprung into the dense thicket While taking aim 
at him, ray horse became restive ; and, no doubt, the wily 
Jaqob has to thank the animal that he was not there and 
then sent to " that bourne whence no traveller returns." .1 
have since sent frequently after him, but he has not made 
his appearance at his father s hut ; and I have been told 
that at the bare mention of his name, his old father and 
• mother set up their Kafir plaintive magic. This is a sure 
test that they have not seen their dutiful son ; and beyond 
doubt, Kafir youth are dutiful to their parents — oflfering, at 
times, a noble example of filial duty, even to the high-born, 
well-bred, and over-pampered scions of some of our English 
aristocracy. It would be hard if there were not one single 
redeeming trait in the justly maligned Native of South 
Africa. I hadji warrant duly issued for the rc-apprehension 
of JaQob, worded as follows : — 

To the FiM-cornfiUr ConatableSf Pnliee-offi^r^ and other Officers qf the Laufp 

WgroperidiheSxeeiUionofCnminaln^ai^rante: ■ 
H&Rl^AS, inibrmatioQ hath heeti laid before me, Kichard Johnson 
Dutton, Esq., Clerk of the Peace for the District of Albany, upon 
the oath bfKd ward jWilaon, that Jacob did, on the 4th day of May, 1%Q6, 
commit the crime of escaping from lawful custody, on suspicion of com- 
initfin^ the crime of arlon :— These are therefore, in Her Majesty^s name, 
to command you, that immediately on sight hereof^ you do apprehend or 
brin}( the 6aid Jacob, or caude liini to be apprehended or brought before 
me. to bo ezamin^ and to answer to the sfiid information, und to bo 
further dealt with accord ing to Liw. 

Given under my hand, at Ornhamstown, this 8th day of May, 186S. 
li. JoHXSoy DcxTCv, Cleik of the Peace. 
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Jacob had, as the warrant statefs, "an agreeable manner of 
speaking, both in English and Dutch." Will you believe, 
Reader, this agreeable manner partly threw me off my 
guard. I did not, on the strength of it, continually keep 
my revolver at " the ready." Of course, the weapon w%s in 
the holster, which was concealed beneath my cloak ; but, 
nevertheless ready for use at a moment's notice. Before 
starting from Salem with my prisoner, I fortunately took 
my revolver from the holster, and shewing it to Jacob, 
cautioned him as to the consequences of an attempt to 
escape. This course I always adopted with my prisoners. 
To any casual observer it would have appeared very ridi- 
culous. Mrs. Fisher happened to be present, and heard me 
giving the caution, when she remarked, "Oh, Sergeant 
Wilson, you need not be afraid that poor Jacob will try to 
run away ; 1 am sure he knows better than that." The 
fact was, Jacob had lived in the village of Salem two years 
or so. He was, during this time, in the service of Marsden^"* 
and was always a constant attendant at the place of wor- 
ship his master frequented. By his plausible manner and 
sanctimonious appearance, combined with his constant at- 
tendance at prayera, he managed to ingratiate himself not 
only into the favour of his master, but actually into that of 
old colonists in the village. When I arrested Jacob on the 
charge of sstting fire to his master's store, I observed more 
countenances than one which appeared '* sicklied o'er with 
the pale cast of thought" As to whether Jacob paid, or 
rather received, the just penalty for his rashness in bolting 
away from custody, there is no positive proofl If be still 
lives, it is to be hoped that he bears a memento, indelible 
alike in body and mind 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE Author's promotion— patrol is sEiRcn op cattle-stealers 

— C\PTURE OF TWO WITCH DOCTORS— PROFESSIONAL EXCURSION 
INTO KAFIRLAXD— KAMA AND HIS THIETING TRIBE— INFLD£N€S 
OF MISSION STATIONS— BLUE BOOKS. 

Oq the 13th September, 1865, I was promoted to the 
rank of a Sub-Inspector. I must say that I was highly 
gratified with the appointment ; not so much in a pecuniary 
sense or honorary point of view, as from the promotion 
having been conferred on a member of the force. . I held 
the rank of a first-class Sergeant, and my promotion caused 
a vacancy in every grade, from that of a third-class private 
to that of sergeant. Several vacant Sub-inspectoiships have 
been filled within the last six years ; but mine, strange to 
say, was the only one given to a non-commissioned offioei 
during that time. It is a glaring injustice to non-com- 
missioned officers, to be kept in the back-ground, while 
individuals wholly unconnected with the police, and not 
possessing a particle of knowledge of their duties, are ap- 
pointed Sub-Inspectors as vacancies occur. It is evident 
that such an imprudent course tends to destroy the esprit 
de corps, and likewis3 deprives the force of the valuablo 
S3rvices of tried and efficient men. What is it which ren- 
ders the Metropolitan Police of London so fully qualified 
and trustworthy ? The simple fact that promotion takes 
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place solely from the ranks. This is a great inducement 
for steady, intelligent, and persevering young men to join a 
police force. While working their wjiy from the position 
of private to the higher grades, they acquire a sound prac- 
tical knowledge of a policeman's duty, and are, as a rule, 
much better able to take charge of patrols and engage in 
similar duties, than those men whom interest may have 
thrown into the coveted position. 

About two days after my proroption, and as a kind of 
hansel or set-off, I dare say, 1 Avas ordered by Commandant 
Sir Walter Currie to patrol the districts of the New Yearns 
Eiver, the Bushman's River, Sidbury, and Riebeek. It 
appears that the farmers in these localities had written to 
the Commandant, complaining of frequent thefts of stock. 
I took with me on this important duty, ten men and an 
acting Corporal. I was very successful on the first and 
second days. We succeeded in capturing two witch-doctors 
(Maccatees), . and three other Native foreigners without 
passes. On the third and fourth days we captured f^ur 
tnore Native foreigners, without passes, and found sundry 
assegais in their huts. I sent this batch of hopefuls under 
escort to the district prison of Grahamstown. The men 
•were in due time weighed off by Mr. Ht>ugham Hudson, 
the Resident Magistrate and Civil Comniifssioner. The 
witch-doctors were each sentenced to one month's imprison- 
ment ; the others to a fortnight's, with hard labour. ''■ These 
Native witch-doctors are a ' great curse to the colony. 
Wherever they frequent, thefts iEind the kilKng of fcirmers' 
stock are sure to take place. It so happened that these 
two "professionals'* had been plying their doubtful calling 
for some months in the districts just named. Thoy gave 
advice, but took good care to get recompenstd for it, at the 
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unfortunate farmers' expense. Witch-doctors have no fixed 
residence. They pay cursory visits " here, there, and every- 
where." But when they chance to alight upon rich and 
paying districts, they prolong their visits until disturbed 
by " Currie's Police." The medicines and charms are car- 
ried ini a bag made of the skin of the dekker (a wild buck) 
The former is compose^ of herbs of their own selection and 
a wooden jar of sheep s fat ; the latter are made of a lot 
of portions of bones or horns, tied together in the form 
of a circle^ and to which is attached by a piece of string a 
flat bone, marked on both sides after the manner of dice. 
On first entering a hut where the patient lives, they toss 
these eharnis in the air, the dice-marked bone indicating 
the state of the patient s health. Whatever is prescribed is 
strictly adhered to : it matters not whether it is a fat ox, a 
cow or a sheep. These doctors have even prescribed rams, 
which cost the master of the patient £50 or i^b'O ! A dance 
and a good feed of meat are the preludes to a speedy and 
effectual cure. The doctor takes the precaution to have 
his patient well smeared all over with red clay, prior to the 
the dance. "It generally follows that after going through 
this happy ordeal two or three times, the patient becomes 
convalescent The doctor tenders (orally) his bill ; he is 
paid out of the master s flock, and so wends his way. The 
doctor disposes of the stock thus acquired to the highest 
bidder, and then repairs to the nearest canteen. Here he 
remains on the " spree" until the money is expended, and 
then continues his professional tour. The Reader will, no 
doubt, be surprised to learn that one of the two doctors 
I apprehended, lost at a canteen, and while on the ** spree," 
the sum of .f 25 10s. 1 I have been given to understand 
that such rascals have actually duped some of the colonists. 
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Some few there are out here who look upon witch-doctow 
in the same light as servants do on fortune-tellers in 
England. 

There was one Native amongst the prisoners I had taken 
during the patrol, who had run away from his master's 
service. This fellow candidly confessed that the reason he 
ran away from bis master was, that being hungiy, he killed 
a sheep, the property of the master (Mr. D. C. Bowker, 
Mitford Park, near Riebeek) ; and his master having dis- 
covered the fact, he thought discretion the better part of 
valour, and consequently "skedaddled." This prisoner's 
name was David. Remembering that Mr. Bowker, of Mit- 
ford Park, had lost a considerable number of sheep from 
time to time, I thought it not improbable that David could 
throw some light on the subject. To this end, I put a few 
questions to him through an interpreter. The result was that 
he implicated two more of Mr. Bowker s servants, named 
Solomon and Longbooy. I repaired to Mr. Bowker's farm 
and arrested Solomon and Longbooy. On closely questioning 
the former of these two vagabonds, I gleaned the following 
information, which in itself is a fair average index of what 
Native cunning will do : " Longbooy, Swartbooy, David 
and mjself have often killed my master s sheep. We used 
to kill them in the veld ; but I remember that David killed 
a sheep at Leah's (a Kafir woman) hut. We all partook of 
it. I recollect when my master lost eighty sheep ; it was 
about last Christmas (1864-). A Kafir man, named Jack, 
came to Longbooy's hut in ihe evening, and with the assis- 
tance of Longbooy, drove away the eighty sheep at night- 
time. Previous to the eighty sheep being stolen — ^I think, 
about three days previously, — a fine horse of my master s 
was lamed by Longbooy. The way that Longbooy lamed 
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the horse was by cutting the hamstring of one of the hind 
Jegs I The reason that Longbooy lamed the horse was that 
my master should not pursue Jack, who had taken away 
the sheep ! I slept in Longbooy's hut the night he went 
to the stable and lamed my master's horse. The knife (a 
dasp^knife) you now shew me is the same knife he cut the 
horse vfith ; I know it is, because when he returned to the 
hut I saw him wipe the blood ofF it I also heard him say 
he had lamed the horse, in order to prevent my master 
following Jack on horseback. I remember that the same 
Jack came a second time, and took away about thirty sheep 
of my master 8. Longbooy assisted Jack in the stealing of 
these also. This was about three months ago. I know that 
Jack lives in British Kaffraria, near to Middle Drift. Ho 
belongs to the chief Kama's tribe. Kama is uncle to Jack. 
I heard Jack tell Longbooy so." Such was the drift of the 
testimony of Solomon. David fully substantiated every 
leading particular, although he appeared rather diffident at 
first in doing so. It is by no means an easy matter to 
obtain information from a Kafir, especially if he thinks it 
will be used against persons of his own colour or against 
himself. They very often adopt the Irish method : they 
answer a question, but not until they have first put one in 
return. By this 'plan they gain time to think. As to 
** beating about the bush," while being questioned, — in this 
particular they excel to a degree. The forensic talent of a 
Philadelphia lawyer would be easily nonplussed.. 

Having gained sufficient information to convince me that 
Longbooy and Jack were the two leading characters in this 
wholesale case of plunder, and having Longbooy already in 
custody, I resolved upon making the acquaintance of Jack, 
at all hazards. To this end I started with three men. 
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accompanied by Mr. D. C. Bowker, for Kama's kraals in 
British Kaffraria. On arriving at Middle Drift, at whicb 
place the old chief, Kama, resides, I learnt that the Jack 
I was in search of lived near Fort White, at a kraal over 
which one of the sons of the old chief, named Samuel, 
ruled in the capacity of " headmap/' On the morning after 
our arrival at Middle Prift, we (Started for Fort Whij^ 
distaot frono the former place about seven miles, ^ust aiji 
we got to Samuel Kams^'s kraal, the stock were being turned 
out to pasture. Our hero, Jack, had counted his lot of cattl^ 
and sheep, and was returning to his hut, when I introduced 
myself tp him without much qerejiiouy. I sent him under 
escort at once to Middle Drift We next turned our atten- 
tion to identifying the stolen sheep ; thig, indeed, was the 
diief reason for Mr. Bowker accompanying me. But we 
might as well have tried to find a needle in a bundle cf 
hay, as tp lay claim by marks of ownerrfiip to apy pf the 
fih^ep we saw. It is true that there were several hundreds 
of fine shi^ep, but t^e^y w^re nearly all earless. If a fe^ 
happened to h^ye op^p or both ears left, 30 9urp >yas there 
no mark on those ears. It is the only pUn th^ farmtpr^ in 
South Africa ^dopt in marking their sheep, and hence thp 
Nativ.e^beep-jsteaJers, in orde^:. to baffle detection, gut o;ff tp 
the roots both ears whpn necessary. The (jue^tion hafi,p^t^p 
bpei^ asked> how it was that the Kafirs in British Kafiraria 
could i^naiwge to sen4 iut6 the colony, from taine to time, 
such large qiiantities of wool, — especially ag they have 
never m^^ any purchases of sheep in thp colony or else- 
where? I ween that this question is not sp 4iffi<?"l^ <^ 
solution ; Qprtainly not if Ka^a and his headmen can keep 
under their fostering care a few meiji of the same fitarap 
and bent of mind as our hero, Jack. It is a well-kupwn 
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fact that the tribe under the Kafir chief Kama, have never 
purchased sheep in the colony or elsewhere, and yet they 
can boast of thousands of the very best description. How 
is this ? Simply answered, they take right good care to 
help themselves. Kama's kraals are very convenient to the 
colony. An expert thief can manage to drive a flock of 
sheep a dibtance of thirty or forty miles in one night ; and 
within a circle of this distance, the number of colonial 
farmers' sheep at the mercy of the plunderers id consider- 
able It will readily appear to any observant Reader, that 
the moment the stolen sheep are driven within Kama's 
boundary, the chances of detection or recovery are meagre 
in -the extreme. In the first place, the ears which are* 
marked by the careful and cautions farmer are speedily 
removeil Secondly, the police in Kama's neighbourhood 
(eight in number) are all Natives, and of Kama's own tribe. 
Indeed, the Sergeant and the Corporal are related to the 
old chief : they are sons-in-law ! Add to this the fact that 
Kama's country is a sort of forbidden territory, on which 
the Frontier Armed and Mounted Police or the colonial 
police have no right whatever to set foot — at least, in an 
official capacity. No wonder, then, that sheep by the hun- 
dred ar^ lost, and no clue ever found to them. No won<ler 
that the unfortunate (I use the word advisedly) farmers lose 
cattle and hrorses by wholesale. And it is not to be \Vondered' 
at, that Kaiha and his thieving tribe should feel contented 
and happy, when they can biatten oii the resources of the 
colony. I may state, en paaslant, that all the prisonel's ia 
this sheep-stealing case were fully committed by Mr. 
Hudson, to take their trial at the ensuing Circuit at Gra- 
fiaYnstoWti. 
The chi^f K*artiA rbceives from the Colonial Government 
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one hundred and fifty pounds per annum. His "headmen" 
or councillors also receive some yearly stipend. They have 
a European agent, and missionaries. The salary of the 
former is about five hundred pounds per annum, which is 
paid by the Colonial Government I cannot speak as to 
the perquisites of the missionaries ; but they live in very 
substantial and fine-built houses, and seem to fare sumptu* 
ously, — at all events, "the inner man" is not neglected. 
The habits of the chief Kama and his sons are as nearly as 
possible European. The old chief lives in a bouse built on 
the European principle ; that great addendum of luxury — 
at least, in South Africa — a verandah, is not omitted They 
likewise dress in the European style, and ape European 
manners. Kama's tribe are the very reverse of all this. 
They retain their barbarous customs and habits, with all 
the peculiarities of the savage race. The wild war-dance 
is still gloried in, — red clay acting as a substitute for rouge 
in the toilet. As to wives, a man of Kama's tribe can have 
as many as he likes (the prisoner, Jack, had no fewer than 
four) ; but he must, first of all, dub up the price in cattle 
or sheep : the parents of the coveted bride are not particular 
which they get in payment for their daughter, or hmv they 
are obtained. Twenty to thirty sheep, or ten head of cattle, 
are considered a fair average price as the market now rules 
in this species of barter. No matter who the claimant may 
be, the Kafir damsel is always willing to " serve^ honour,^ 
and obey" for the stipulated price. Kafir wives are bought 
and sold on the same principle and method as an English- 
man would buy a horse, a cow or a dog. It is merely a 
distinction without a difference. The more land a Kafir 
possesses, the greater must be the number of wives. The: 
wives do all the work : they tilU they plough, and sow and 
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reap ; while their lords and masters recline in the shade 
and smoke, or invite bahny sleep in the sheltered recesses 
of their huts. A Kafir man, as a rule, never works when 
with his own tribe and living under his own chief. It would, 
according to their custom, be a great lessening of dignity I 
When in the colony, and contracted to a master, these Katir 
gentry have no alternative but to work. Work they must, 
or go to prison. But when they have in their possession — 
no matter how obtained — a "Certificate of Citizenship," 
they can lay claim to tlie same rights aa any European 
living in the colony. 

There are a great number of Missionary stations through- 
out South Africa. Some of these stations are on a very large 
scale, and could easily embrace the power to spread civili- 
sation and knowledge. In a few instances, success has 
crowned the eflfort. Natives have been rescued from a state 
of barbarism, and have, I believe, entered on that " narrow 
path which leadeth onward to the light" The number of 
Natives thus reclaimed is but few. The paucity of their 
number is but a sorry setoff to the outlay of British capital 
and the accord of British sympathy. I am of opinion that 
the missionaries, as a nile, confine their efforts to too narrow 
a limit. It is all very well to preach "the one thing needful ;" 
yet, they might with true benefit teach the Native some^ 
little industry and something of self-reliance. In both thesD. 
qualities the Native foreigner is fearfully deficient So long 
a.s these twin gaolers of civilisation keep the mastery, so long 
will the preaching of the Word of God be at a dis30unt 
among the Natives. Some Missionary stations do credit 
to the gentlemen presiding over them ; while others aro 
quite the reverse. I may mentioa the Missionary station at 
Sbiloh, in the district of Queenstowu, as a place where tbe^ 
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Word of God is preached with good eifect, and where habits 
of industry and self-reliance are inculcated. We can there 
see broad lands under cultivation ; crops of mealies, onthny, 
potatoes and wheat, &c., are extensively grown. The Native 
man is there taught to work, and to earn his bread by the 
sweat of bis brow. No cases of theft are ever traced to the 
Missionary station at Shiloh. Other stations, more favoured, 
cannot say as much. I will take for example the Missionary 
station at Middle Drift, in Kama's country. Here, the 
Natives have all they could possibly desire. The land they 
possess is far superior to the generality of land in the colony, 
It is, for the most part, a rich loamy soil, well watered ; 
the pasturage cannot be excelled ; horses, cattle, and sfieep 
thrive well on it. With all these advantages, the occupiers 
cannot refrain from stealing. Tliey are too lazy to till the 
land, and rely for immediate wants solely oh the small crops 
of mealies their wives may succeed in growing. As I have 
already remarked, Kama and his "headmen" are paid an- 
nually by the Colonial Government to remain "good boys," 
and be on friendly terms with the colonists. The same 
system is adopted with Kreli, Sandilli, and other chiefs. 
What with the Missionary stations, the perquisites from the 
Government; and the large and oflF-handed "perquisites" in 
the way of stolen stock from the col6nial farmers, I cannot 
see, for the life of me, how these chiefs and their tribes can 
be unfriendly ; unless, in truth, they now and then wish to 
fight, just fo» the love of it. At all events, Kama, atid other 
chiefs circumstanced as he is, will take good care not to fight 
with the colonists. Kama is well aware that he has every- 
thing to lose ; while the chance of gaining, in case of war, 
is slight indeed. Kama and other friendly chiefs keep out 
of the fight themselves, while the greater part of their tribes 
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tide If ith onr enemy. It is for such paople our missionaries 
are. sent from England I But why, I say, do not all the 
misaonaries f<dIow the example of those at Shiloh ? If they 
would only adopt their plan, I am confident that there 
would be less thieving, and tnie civilisation would soon 
take the place of barbarism. Let the Native man be fully 
impressed with the idea that "he must live by the sweat of 
his brow." Let him fully understand that this is the first 
stepping-stone to civilisation. Preaching the Word of Qod 
once a week, and permitting the Native to live in a state 
of idleness the other six days, is not, I opine, the proper 
method to reclaim him from a state of barbarism. It is 
owing to this tolerated state of idleness that the colonial 
farmers lose their stock. If our Colonial Government^ 
through the missionaries, would encourage the Natives to 
cultivate the soil, by offering some inducement — say prizes, 
such as a horse, a cow, or a blanket for the best crop 
of mealies, oathay, wheat or potatoes — we would soon wit- 
ness an alteration for the better. The Natives, in the course 
of titne, could form agricultural societies of their own ; and 
ultimately become, through such mediums, somewhat 
reformed or civilised. As the case now stands, missionaiy 
work is nothing for the most part, but a complete farce. 
Under the semblance— aye, and sometimes in the very 
midst of civilisation, barbarous customs are carried on in 
full vigour, to which are added the horrid vices of the white 
man. If the efforts of the missionaries should fail in impart- 
ing to the Natives a taste for industry, their occupation is 
null and void. The Government superintendents or agents 
ought to act in concert with the missionaries. Their united 
efforts could accomplish a great deal. The situation of the 
former is at present a mere siuecura Far be it from me 
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Irtitb, it i^ tb^ remotest i4^^ it| my Toii^i 

Wb|Ie QQ t^ist subj^t, { acA ^inkided of tb^. foi:ipidablQ 
^ S^tue-bookgi'' |K^blished annuijkny ia tfbe <?plQDy. A qomr 
lanittte^ is formed ; gentlem^B ^ qxperi^QQ^ ajadi poGiitioi^ in 
^ QolOfDj. acQ 4uly ^xamine4 £^^4 tbQ qneatiooa and 
KPsii^^aFS! t^ei^ verhaiim. by aQ< expert ^hprtrba^d writ^, 
ipibi9 pHtft tbeiQ into ship-sbape;^ and; ultimately the$^ 
qjUfstipnsi aad answers make th^ir w^y into broad dayligbt 
unde& th^ pretentious title of '' a Blue-book." But J cannot 
fp^^ as to the great utility or tendency of these Blue-books, 
nnless they may be publi&thed witb & v^w to the improve^ 
tjO&oX of Qur colonial diction or, perchance, oiUi set phra^e^ 
^f speech. It is true, the qu^^tious and a.^9wer8 aire explicit 
enough. It is true that every word appe^ins to the xe^%x^r 
^^me^t; or mismanagement, ratb^r^ of the Natives, Qe^Q 
i^ stops; there is no line of action adopted, or, in fact, 
F^9PQg((^n4e4 : aAd so. end^ the Pluerbook, Xbe Qap^^o 
pn^r^ #1^^^ deirive a^^ re4 bei>e§t» 
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CHAJTER XVII. 

tmt tntt StXtK RlfPtTBttC— tHE iASUTttd—WAlt— CbWASDtdft O*' 
^Td |lA<^EA^M(HHESH'»STRONOHOLD-«MtJTUAL BARBAAlttEtl-^ 
MASSACRE OF THE BASTARDS. 

The Free State is a sort of Republic^ and is separated 
from this colony by the Orange River. It is inhabited- 
chiefly by the Dutch or, as they are generally termed,. 
" Boers." It has its Volksraad, or council, of which the 
President is chairman. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Free State, there is a very numerous tribe of Natives, 
called Basutus, who are ruled by a chief named Moshesh. 
Towards the latter part of June last, owing, I believe, to 
the repeated predatory visits and domineering pretensions 
of the Basutus, the President of the Free State, with the 
advice of the Council, declared war against the Basutu race. 
While I write, the war is being carried on. 

To make myself intelligible, I have styled the affair 
" war ;" but having due regard for accuracy, I should rather 
say, the "cabbage-garden travestie of war," with variations. 
Indeed, I much question if \\ illiam Smith O'Brien, with 
his ragged and half-starved retinue, did not quit themselves 
as heroes in comparison ! For five whole months, the two 
antagonistio races have been hunting and worrying each 
other with little intermission. The first engagement proved 

K 2 
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a regular " Buirs Run ;" nothing but smoke, clang and 
clamour. Not a single life was lost ; not even an accident 
occurred to damp the ardour of the contending hetoeit. Jn 
subsequent bouts, many have b'^en the hairt)fead[th 'scafies 
in " the imminent deadly breach." It is true that a few brave 
lives have been wantonly sacrificed : it is true that cold- 
blooded butchery and massacre has usurped the place of 
feal warfare : but it is diflScuIt to say which party or faction 
has acted the most croel, cowardly and treacherously. To 
bestow the least sympatliy on either side is out of the ques- 
tion, if I except the fact that the Boers are heavily indebted to 
some of the colonists, and that a few of the latter have lately 
purchased farms in the Free State, thete may certainly 
be a little sympathy evinced on behalf of the Boer^, owing 
to these facts. Another and more tangible reason may sit^o 
be assigned for sympathy with the Boers. It is this : that 
if the Basutus get the upper hand, the colonists may as- 
suredly expect a war, sooner or later. Tbe Natives in the 
colony and along our border would not require much just 
now to incite them to action. It may truly be said of them, 
. that they would fight for an " idea." 

The President of the Free State commenced hostilities 
ilnder very inauspicious circumstances. He proclaimed 
war (I must borrow the word expressly for the occasion^ 
tvithout disclcsing his intention to either Natal or this 
colony. Indeed, several towns a:nd villages in his own 
Free State were not aware of his declaration. The first 
intimation some of them received of it, was the presence 
of hordes of savages, who drove away their cattle in thou- 
sands. So ill-prepared were the Boers, that Smithfield, 
one of thefr chief towns, Was near falling into the hands of 
the barbarian foe. Commandoes were ordered out instanter 
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Laagers (camps) were formei. The Boers subsequently 
^iuceeede^ in recovering most of their lost cattle. They also 
managec), for a time, to drive the 3a«utu8 before them like 
so many sheep. It mattered little whether the Basutus 
could be counted by the thousand and the Boers by fifty, 
Jthe latter were invariably declared by their own " special 
correspondents" to be victorious. One of the " specials," 
describing an engagen^ent at the commenceipent of the war, 
remarked much in this strain: — '*The enemy, numbering 
about 5,000 strong, were seen on an open plain. They 
were in the act of driving away thousands of sheep and 
cattle. The Boers, at this juncture, laustered about 150 
strong, but were at a loss for a leader, when a certain indi- 
vidual presented himself on horseback and volunteered to 
lead them on to victory. They ultimatelj" charged the 
Basutus, put them to flight and recovered all their s^heep 
and cattle." The " special" did not give a list of the killed 
and wounded. We must take it for granted, as in similar 
engagements, that no lives were lost or limbs broken. One 
would imagine that the atmosphere in the Free State has 
a tendency to impede or divert the velocity of lead. Again, 
one of these " specials" went so far as to say, " that he could- 
both bear and see through a telescope, what the Basutus 
were saying and doing on Tbaba Boslgo (the stronghold of 
the Basutus) at a distance of at least 3,000 yards !" What^ 
will the scientific societies of England say to this ? What 
will Solomon (I mean the optician) say to it? Surely 
they will be nonplussed. How graphically these '' speciabi'' 
have attempted to depict the several attacks made by the 
Boers on Thaba Bosigo. Mr. W. H. Russell may well take 
a lesson. How, on one occasion, 1,200 Boers were ordeiji^ 
to the assault ; and when half way up the mountain, 1,000 
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out of the 1,200 "skedaddled," leading the remainder- 
chiefly English and Germans — in the lurch ! The Boers 
assigned as their reason for this dastardly cowai-dice, that 
they (the Boers) had souls to save, but that tke English 
fuid no ayula! It was in this attack that a fine, brave man, 
aamed Wippenaar, fell. The last words he uttered were, 
" I have led you so far : I can do no more." These words 
were uttered in the hearing of the few^ English volunteers 
who stuck manfully to their leader. English-like, they did 
ttot beat a retreat until they s.\w no hope left. It is need- 
less to say that if the whole of the attacking party had acted 
a little courageously, and stood by the Wave Wippenaar, 
the stronghold of Moshesh must have fallen -into their 
hands. 

These Boers are all very well at long range ; but it seems 
they do not relish close quarters. Their mode of fighting 
is to keep at a respectful distance of one or two thousand 
yards, and, in a sitting position, blaze away at the ^nerny^ 
They may, of a truth, be sometimes coaxed to hazard a sort 
of charge, if they see a good chance fdr plunder ; but stawild 
their opponents show a bold front, they rtm awiiy as hard 
as they can go. Beyond a doubt, the Basutus a/r^ v^ery 
cowardly ; but it is " hail fellow, well met" Thie^reatest 
barbarities have been committed on both aidef^ M«!i, 
. women, and children have been inditK^rkniuately filaugbtered. 
Basutu villagen and Boer homesteads have beeni reoMe^ly 
burned. Large quantities pf grain ha^ve bees deatroyed. 
But the chief, Mpshesb/still r^main&rke^ip^^^n bfatiici^U- 
^D fastness. He is likely (toc 4^ «^ ^ The few Jtnglkh atad 
Ciermans wba y^ veifiain with thei Bd^r*, m&n^ 4apl4o 
forget thi^wor^ than ^^am^ulretmaiQutliei firsts attdck 
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th^ Bdet. At the ptes^nt ttio»ni6tit, aocordiiig to M adrcounts, 
ey^r/tbitt^ is in the greatest eODfusien. The Boers have 
Mlreated from tkt neigbbouriiood of Thaba Bo&igo. Mcst 
of them have repaired to their homes. The few that rcmaiia 
&t^ uhbiA torttAn^ thi&tus^lves into marauding parties. It 
appears thai thejT had four cannoD, and half the number 
have bursty killing or wounding three of the Boers: 
I'hifif remaining t^6 are perfectly useless, for watt of am-* 
munition ! It is just as well it is so, else thejr might lonA 
more men. One would think that the very cannon disdained 
to be used by paltroons ! 

I cannot pursue the subject much furthet, but tii^y add 
that if the Boers had behaved like men, and had proved 
themselves as such by avoiding acts of cruelty and the 
fcutchering of helpless women and children — then. I ^ay, 
Tteaba Bosigo could have been taken ere this. Mosbesh 
would have been suitably humbled, and they would not 
have sunk so low in the estimation of everyone who calls 
£ngland his quondam hdtiie. 

l*he following extmcrf, from h Free State pa|)er, speaka 
for itself. I look upon itaA a retaliation for similar injuries 
iaflksted by the Boers. How can the savage be taught to 
rSilpect life — 16 forejgb the thirst for revenge on women oi 
efcildreti-^when the whit© man adopts tlie cowardly expe^ 
diettt 7 The sooner the (Jolonial Government puts an end 
i(^ ihis so-called war, the better; the better for the soke of 
ttftti&nfty, if not for the iritetests of the colony :-« 

' A' "M)m«ft 1i*d f& little bdy— hei^ only eon— trifli her, and, wonderful to 
a^aie, h^ prtiyeraand entrratiefl 8hv<k1 hii life. On asrei taiuir.g that 
the iame* waa^^ male ehild, they (the Basutue) were jnst about to take its 
fif^, a*tli^ a littte further on did with other male children -^aa we shall 
li«rfa^(^r bai*e^ to relate lo thsicaseof the unfortunate 13a8tard8-*cbuc by 
t>Ta«if)g fieraelf in fvetit, and ^ways holding* the child behind her, added 
M i^r pftiyers alid tears, they at last left withciut taking the child's life. 
l!h^ t#i» IflM^itoatiydiied vibHaiM of Boaota atrocity wore first shot, and 
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Afterwarda stabbed with assegais their bodies being literally corered with 
wounds. After the one was shot through the abdomen, his wife sat down 
and oovered his body with her dress, in the hope of protecting him from 
further injury; but the dastardly ruflSans pulled hier off, and stabbed him 
in the face and neck, and, in fact, covered the body with assegai wounds. 
The bodies of these two men were buri<>d by a small partv of our 
Tolnuteers, under Mr. Richard Clarke, assistant field-cornet of this town. 
The other five haye been buried uuder the superintendence of provi Jonal 
field-comet^A.^du Plooy, of Middlei^Modder nver. 

Wo have now to tell the sad story of the most horrible and atrocious 
massacre yet perpretated by Basutus, n^imely, that of the unfortunate 
Bastards, with the who!e of their male offiipring— for these savages, to do 
them justice, actually spared in ev^ case the lives of females and cf 
female children, as far as is yet known. This massacre, and that of the 
Boers also, must have taken place on Tuesday, the 27th June. These 
poor people, the so-called Bastards or half-castes, formerly residing at 
Flatberg, the Wesleyan Missionary Station, near the Cidedon, under 
Captain Carolus Baatjie, but throagh the continual aprgressions and 
insolence of the Basutus, were some years since compelled to remove 
into this State, and had been permitted by our Government to locate 
Oiemselves at Reitspruit, about an hour beyond the M odder river, and 
some 4 or 4^ houisride from this town. These people are go jd shots, 
and might have defended themselves to some purpose had it not been for 
the dastardly treachery of the enemy. The Basutua, we learn, in large 
numbers approached the Bastards, bearing a white flag of truce, as they 
did at the place of the Botes. They shook hands with the Bastards and 
their wives ; requested them to kill an ox, which they did ; sat down and 
feasted together with them, and, it is said, told them .(the Bastard;*) to 
put their guns inside the huts, as a token of peace and amity. They 
further informed U>e Bastards that they had no quarrel with them ; they 
had merely come to kill the Boers, and to carry off their (the Boers') 
stock. When the Basutus had done their feasting, liowever, they asked 
David Masoepa (son of Moshesh) what was to be done with these people ; 
and, it is said, at a given signal from him they fell upon the defenceless 
Bastords, and massacred without mercy every man and male child, even 
to the suckling at the breast. One elderly man escaped to tell the tale, 
and is now in Blocmfontein. He owes his life to his having been at a 
short distance from the spot when the massacre commenced ; and seeing 
what was going on, had the forethought to ci^eep into the hole of an antr 
bear or some other wild animal, and so Oscaped. Four or six other men 
escaped through being out on a hunting expedition at the time.^. The 
Basutus took the pick of the Bastard women away in a wagon, and left 
the remainder of the women and female children; 67 in munber, withont 
food or clothing, to staive or get on as best they could. • 64 Bastards, men 
and boys, were Dutche^-ed on the occasion, it appears but t>f wanton eroi^ty 
and bloodthirstiness alone. What will the Basntu advocates make of thisf 
Bad the victims been Boers we can gUess that the excuse W6nldhave been 
retaliation, but this plea will not av.iil them at all in this case. On the 
very day on which the above deplorable events occurred, the same body 
of Basutas attacked the homestead of a farmer named Maas, % short 
distance from thence, but therd happened to be eight white men present^ 
who stood their ground and kept up a fire on the enemy; and they 
actually shot, we believe, four of the ringleaders, upon whteh the whole 
bod)r of Basutus retreated without effecting their ol^t; neither killing 
nor injuring anybody, or carrying off any stock. This is sufficient proof. 
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if proof woro itill wanting, of the cowardice of the enemy if Tict hy 
coorafre by only a few of our huighers. Mr. T. ^lontgomery also on the 
same day kept the whole lot at bay by his sirgle breei-h -loader, while his 
wife and sisters inspanned the WHgori and trekked away, without 
sustaining the least injury or loss of stock. 

I may well exclaim, Ex uno diace omnes. I could quote 
iDstaD0e^ of Boer cruelty, but it in needless. Their cowardice 
is a sutlei^nt explaaatioa. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

ORGANIZATION OF THE FRONTIER ARMED AND MOUNTED POLICE — 
KRFLI DRIVEN FROM THE TRAN8K EI— SOUTH AFRICAN DRIFTS- 
LION HUNT. 

Before closing my "police career" in South Africa, it may 
not be uninteresting to the Reader to learn something of 
the organisation of the Frontier Armed and Mounted Police, 
their equipments, mode of patrol, duty, &c. The Frontier 
Armed and Mounted Police was first organised on the 1st 
June, 1852, agreeably to the General Order of that date, 
No. 28. It was styled at the time, "Albany Mounted 
Police." This force was embodied, as the Rules and Regu- 
lations state, " for not only the immediate protection of the 
districts to which they belong, but for the purpose of giving 
timely alarm to the inhabitants of the presence of any of 
the enemy or marauders in the neighlK>urhood, to enable 
them to collect, as they would on the old Commando system, 
to crush the inroad." The men were enrolled for six months, 
and left at the expiration of that time, according to their 
own discretion, or otherwise. There were four commandants, 
one for each division. The following rule or order will shew 
Low "free and easy" the Albany Mounted Police had it, for 
the time: ''Rule 16. — In order that the force should be 
easily recognised and duly respected by those whom they 
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may 4$all upom for aid and assislaQMy tb# CimnnattderMuiih 
cfai^f rdcoiiiroends that each djstriot abould lUicpt sooie 
o^n v^Qtianal difldn^tivd mark, faowover ali)^t, either bf tbd 
uniform colour of their waistcoatfe, of shapt of their iuU», Qfe* 
otherwise ; btit this he leaves to ootivemeMe aikl thf duk 
cretion of thehr CommaDdants, tA au object of mini^ itoh 
portanee.— (8igiied) A. J. Cloete, Quartermaia(tef<QenetaU' 
A Government notice, No. 24, darted GrehamstoWD, AptH 
20th, 1953, contains the folloMring ^tijoinmeiit, amotigirt 
others : ** The duty of the Police, with a view to the genersll 
security of the districts to which they belong, k to tfeaft^ 
out and expel thieves and marauders from their haunts, and 
by all nieans in their power to keep the country oleiu^ ^ 
»uch offenders." This was signed, •'Charles Seyrtf§«*, 
Military Secretary." It will readily be seed from the t&t^ 
going epitomised orders, then in full force, that tht A1batt5r 
Mounted Police, though raised ^ til^ i^tigh-^nd-^-^y 
principle, were nevertheless duly m4 ptop^lj im^hloteil, 
not only as to the protection of the ifislrkti tn whkh they 
were located, but likewise as to fh# clearing <oat ef ^ dnetes 
a»d marauder^"^ from those distriotiL Sir Waiter^ thta the 
plain Mr. Currio, was on&Df the Oommsndantaof Ihii(fain4: 
he was the senk^ OommandanitL The total etrtagtii wisb 
aiboift 606 r»en, incfiodfin^ offioera. Abrai t<ie |aster end «f 
tJM year }858, the Kafir chief Eveli, imd xAl^er MA, 
becdtn^a Uttlo trottbto^bme; Kreli, atthe tine, being in 
possewion ef the much dkputcd Tranaksi The i^nB^ns* 
tefwn borghers were prmnpdy cidled oat^at^d-com^!!^^ 
witb< th# Albany Mounted P6lice» weta 1^ tf Ike nmfa wf 
aotioa by Osounanda^tCunri^. The good aanoiiiiftlk|»imMl 
hAntr rendeved Medsw eoil^iMiit ^ffioe it^ia ^ajpyrttist 
Krdiwai 'drivan ftocti :thw 'EiainAmka Umk^, iaMkhh 
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mountain^fastnesses acrost the Bashee. There be remained 
— and« indeed, was likely to remain— until in the year 
.1865agood» kind, generous and philanthropic {^) gentleman 
thought fit, on his own responsibility, to restore to Kreli 
his justly forfeited territory. In one year or so after this 
engagement with Kreli — I think, in 1855 — ^the Mounted 
Police were reorganised and augmented. Sir Walter Currie 
sole Commandant ; and others who held tb^ position of 
Commandants in the old force, were made Inspectors or 
Sub-Inspectors. The present strength is 500 men of all 
grades. New Rules and Regulations have been framed, 
and the colony can now proudly and justly boast of a well- 
organised and e65cient Mounted Police Force. Taking into 
account the peculiarities of the duty, especially that of 
patrolling, which the officers i^nd men have to perform from 
time to time, it is not too much to say that "Currie's Police" 
will stand comparison as to uniform, equipments, discipline, 
&c., with any other similar force in the world. It is a matter 
for query whether the daring deeds of highwaymen for 
which Australia is so conspicuous, would have run for such 
A long season in this colony. I have heard persons remark 
ihsJi there was too much of the Irish constabulary element 
in the police force of Australia. This may be true ; and if 
JO, it is easy to account for the impunity with which offen* 
ders escape retribution. The Irish constabulary, as a body, 
lure good, men ; but owing to military Commandants and 
military innovations, are not worth* commonly speaking, 
" eggrbroth," as an efficient police. They are a well-trained 
imiiittoy body and .nothing more. ; What would the Jvondon 
Metropolitaa Police Force (the envy of nations) be, if a 
military man waatbe Chief Conunissioner, instead of Sir 
JBiabard sMayne? And what would the Frontier Armed 
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and Mounted Police of the Cape of Qobd Hope be, if a 
military man was Commandant, instead of Sir Walter 
Cnrrie? These questions are soon answered. The force 
votild be a virtual nonentity, instead of being, as they were 
btended, and which they really are, — a preventative in a 
measure to crime, and a safe, trustworthy guard in any time 
rf emergency. 

The*Frontiet Armed and Mounted Police have a vety 
trying, oneioud duty to perform. When on patrol duty, no 
matter in what treather, the ground is their couch And the 
canopy of heaven — save the thin covering of a blanket*— 
their shelter. When I look back on my career, and dwelt 
on " moving accidents by flood and field," I find pabulum 
enough foi' any little romantic imagination still left to me. 
I well remember goilig on patrol shortl)' after one of those 
terrific thunder-storms with '^hich the Cape is so often 
visited. The rivers were all fearfully swollen. My route 
lay in the Eowie direction ; and I had just managed to 
cross the first drift (BlaauW Krantz) in safety, when who 
should present hitnself on the opposite side but our Com-^ 
mandant. Sir Walter Currie ? His farm was not fer distant 
from this drift, at which he was merely spending a; cotiplo 
of days in shooting. He came up to the drift on this occa- 
Rion with a gentleman, an intimate friend of his, who was 
on his way to Grahatnstown, with the object of seeing him* 
across the drift safe, bat not dry. When Sir Walter Currie 
learnt my destination or route, he ^ould not hear of my 
going that l^•ay, and added, " Sergeant Wilson, the routo 
you want to go is too dangerous. You had better return- 
through the drift, and go a little round than risk it The* 
K6wi^ River is dreadfully swollen after these late rains.'' 
I had two constables with me ; so we returned through th«r 
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drift, and "were wet np to our waists, our horses haying to 
swim for it. Before I got to tny destinatioD, and secured 
my man, (a Kafir, for cattle-lifting — only an ordinary crimen 
iiv^ South Africa), we had to swim with the aid of oqt horses 
no less, than three drifts. In returning with the inrisoner, 
I bad a reim fastened round the fellow's waist when ^fra 
came to the drifts, and in this way got him over. We weia 
three day^ and two nights on this patrol, and not a dry 
3titcb on the whole time. This Ls only one of the charniA 
of Police life in South Africa. One of the men, who ac- 
companied Sir Walter to the farm the day previous to my 
meeting him at the. drift, afterwards told me of the Barrow 
escape two* of the^m had (the man in question was one of 
tba two) from, drowning, I will give in the man's own 
woids, as nearly as I can recollect, his account of the affair :• 
"There were eight of us, including the Corporal and the. 
Commandant When we arrived at the drift close to Sir. 
"gaiter's farm, we found it running very high. Sir Walter,- 
without delaying a moment, spurred on his horse and was. 
nearly across it before the Corporal or any one of us 
attempted the passage. Tbe Commandant,; when close to 
tba opposite bank, shouted out, * Gome on, Corporal ! bringi. 
on the men : there is no danger.' Siv Walter waited op tbe^ 
opposite bank until be saw us all ov/er in safety. It was, 
w^U be did ; for Richard Hopkins and I would have been, 
washed down tbe^ river and drowned, but for tbe gallant, 
knight Itwaain this way. I was about the middle of 
thOrriveTiand was^keeping my horse's head well up against 
the current,, as tier Commandant told us to do, when my^ 
horse suddex^y awung round as if turned, by the current ;. 
ax^ I wasr b^ng washed,, horse a»d all,dowix tb^ ^iv^v 
^b^iy Sir Walter dashed in and rescued me and my hprseb. 
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{t^s fi^fMrly ^baus4^ wben I reach^ the baiak. ;Iq the 
w^ ^nmy,, Hopkisa was xtearlj beiog Avasbed d^wogwhen 
Sk Walt^ aayedi bini." While oa thia topic/ I caanol! 
19W8& Ui0 ten^^tatioi^ of t^iig ai^ anuaing aneodota of Six 
W|ilter> viaii to *«]liio Man'a Land" The gallaat chief 
f^ aevfdp 9f eighii g^aUermeu^^iofludiBg Mr. MarriUear^ 
% liiautenaat ia the Cape Mounted Biflea^ vf\a accom« 
{Allied. Sir Walter on this expedition— -went out lion<» 
hiuftiiV- They aoon cam^ acrosa the king of Uie forest-^a 
ip^f^tic hd4ioi^ The whole party fired^ and the brute 
gf^oaned heavily with his wounds 'y but not one shot proved 
ipprta). The lion» nothing daunted^ and having recovered 
the^ shock of the first volley, now turned upon the intruders^ 
s^^d h^Id them (six out of the eight!) spell-bound and com* 
pletely a^ bay. Tb^ odds against the lion were rapidly 
dimipisb^.. There were only two left tp. complete the 
task-'T-'to^ meet the infuriated animal These two were Sir 
W^te^fl Cu^e and Mr. MatriUeur. They had rdoaded 
t^f^ r^^esjj wibile tib^ plihera-rrbrave huntera !--stood awer 
4(rV(?ki 9»d tcemlptiBg ; $0 tliat by the time their com* 
lp^Qff»T»3 v9/^jt^ in sacwrcj i etreot, they watched their opportu* 
lit^ of^ gi^ teUing ahot. Tbe^ first bullet in the second 
alito^ "Vfw &^ by Sur Walter Curriei The lion gave one 
h^^^ kk diera4r, i^»4 ick a moment lay stiff and motionless 
Q^ th^ earths Th§, w^cd^g nod deadly missile ponelrated 
tliq heart of th^ U<|n,. 

TP' wtum* Tbf wifwn of the Frontier Armed and 
Motif^d ?oUQg isr ^mply elegantr— a suit of tanned cord, 
j9IM^^ Jight-brown, b^^met made, of featbj^r. The fire-arms 
tj^of, t\^ very best, wmp?fi»Pg a riflej ^mootb-bore: and 
ifi^ba^^l)) a»d a, JJe^n wd Adam* revolvcar fTranter's 
j^r^ Tbe ifiaw ^e.alfp.%nned wltbrftib^wie-kaife. Th# 
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other Anipments consist of a good saddle, bridle, and 
headwll with reim attached, which latter is used for knee* 
haltering the horse when in the veld, and also for securing 
him in the stable at nigkt, when in quarters. There are 
two bi^, generally made of tiger-^kin, attached to the 
saddle on each bide. In these bags the rations for patrol 
are cairi^. A valise made of strong moleskin contains th^ 
blanket, which is neatly strapped on the front part of the 
saddle. The non-commissioned oflScere wear a cap made of 
Bedford-cord, and also a chevron. The privates, of which 
thete are three grades, wear a distinctive badge. Inspectors 
and Sub-Inspectora carry a sword and revolvet, and their 
uniform is neat in the extreme. Such are the "gaudy 
trappings" of the force ; and such they are likely to remain 
— unless, indeed, some novelty, the product of an august 
personage, should be introduced *' on his own responsibility.*' 
But if the colony is wise, it will leave well alone, and main- 
tain the present dress. There is one great drawback, I 
may say, to the efficiency of the Frontier Armed and Mounted 
Police. By the recent Rules and Regulations, there is no 
pension provided. Now, by the old rules of the " Albany 
Mounted Police," there was a sort of proviso in this respect 
It is, to say th^ least, a want of common foresight of the 
Government, not to provide a fund ffom which to rtslieve 
officers and men in cases of actual need. There is also, of 
late, a veto put on the Commissariat Department. The 
force cannot, ais formerly, draw on that branch of the mili- 
tary service for forage and com. This is severely felt by 
the men, as occasionally they have to pay exorbitant prices 
for both these articles of consumption. It was a most 
wanton, arbitraiy step on the part of any man to deny such 
a useful body of men as the Frontier Armed and Mounted 
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Police the privilege of drawing on the Commigtiriat, as 
occasion required, for forage and corn. The ConmjlBariat^ 
to my knowledge, were never troubled for the supply of 
rations ; the men supplied themselves privately. I dare 
say that this alteration was brought about by the suggestion 
of some dommissariat nincompoop, who got frightened at 
the idea of a few extra figures in his books, and the little 
additional trouble attendant thereon. So much for respon- 
sibility! To wit, a Commissary-General, who suggested 
to the Home Govemmentthe great desirableness of shifting 
e/i maeae the British troops from Grahamstown. Oh! that 
responsibility could find its proper level ; and when found 
in the keeping of incompetent individuals, it should be 
arrested from them as quidkly as circumstances will permit. 
Kind, indulgent Reader, my responsibility is, I am happy 
•to say, at an end as regards my ** Reminiscences in South 
Africa." But I am perftuaded, on secondary consideration, 
to give a brief sketch of my experiences in the London 
police. I am induced to adopt this step, partly from the 
^conviction that the incidents in my experiences, though 
few, may prove of some little interest Without further 
-ceremony, I beg to introduce the Reader to " My Experi- 
•ences in the London Metropolitan Police." 



• 



8ti;aiig!Br tban fiction : if it could be told, 
How ihucii would norels g;aiii b^ ^o exchabgtt ! 
Qow d3^^<^ the wocld would, mepi bel^old I 
How olt would vice and virtue places change ! 
tho new world would be notning to tbe old^ 
IjfiBQvie Colmnbiu^ of th^mora^seM 
Would show manlfind th^ir sopls! antifiodes. 

ByboiI. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE AUTHOR JOINS THE LONDON POLICE AND IS EXAMINED AT 
SCOTLAND-YARD — INTRODUCTION TO THE BOARDINO-HOtJSE, 
CHARLES-STREET— HE DONS THE POUCE UNIFORM— HIS FIRST 
BEATS. 

During the autumnal month of October, 1 857, I was on 
a visit to a brother of mine who lived at New Osney, in the 
county of Oxford. My brother was, at the time referred to, . 
station master at the London and North Western terminus 
of that city. My prospects were pretty favourable for ob- 
taining a clerkship in the railway department, my brother 
having some little interest with the directors of the company. 
But there was no vacancy just then in any branch of the 
railway company's service. Time hung heavily on my 
bands ; and I felt miserably wretched, without employment. 
It was a poor consolation to be told that I should get the 
next vacancy of clerkship which occurred. My decision was 
prompt and decisive. I resolved to try the London police. 
To this end I immediately sat down and indited a letter to 
the Chief Commissioner of the London Metropolitan Police. 
A few days alter this, I received a letter " On Her Majesty's 
Service," signed by one of the Assistant Commissioners, 
containing a sort of summons for my attendance at Scotland- 
yard, to be duly examined as to my qualifications for ad- 
mission into the London Metropolitan Police. The repeated 

o 2 
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remonstrances of my friends — more especially that dear and 
best friend of all others, my mother — were of no avail. 
There is no use denying it — I was a wayward, perverse 
youth. One cold, bleak, foggj Monday morning, in the 
beginning of November, 1857, I found myself, with about 
eighty other candidates, in the Police Examination Hall of 
Scotland-yard. Shortly after the clock which was over the 
entrance to the Examination Hall tolled the hour of ten, 
four personages entered the hall. Two of them were dressed 
in plain clothes ; the one, an elderly diminutive man, with 
the true stamp of a gentleman irrdelibly marked on his 
countenance and manner. This was the police-surgeon. 
Sir John Fisher. The other was a private clerk, specially 
appointed by the Gnrvernment for the purpose of seeing 
that the candidates were all well up iti reading and writing. 
The other two individuals were dressed in police uniform. 
One of the pair Was Superintendent Walker, of the A 
t)ivision ; the other was the Sergeant-clerk, who called 
over the roll and otherwise assisted the private clerk. Sir 
John Fisher and Superintendent Walker retired to an inner 
room of the hall. The private clerk and his assistant re- 
mained in the hall. After the names were called over by 
the Sergeant, the private clerk separately examined us in 
reading and \^riting. Those found deficient in this respect, 
were civilly told that they must find some other employment 
for the present, and in the meantime learn to read and write. 
At all events, when this ordeal — severe, it is true, to some 
— was gone through, the rank of candidates was reduced to 
about thirty men. According as we passed our examination 
in reading and. writing, and our testii'nonials were looked 
over and found satisfactory, we were handed over to the 
tender mercies of a venerable looking constable, who went 
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hf the sobriquet of "Old Tom Brown." Now, this "Old 
Tom Btowd" marshaled us in n ambers of twelve at a time, 
and in single file. At his word of command, we doffed our 
hooU and tiiK*ks, and tucked up our trousers to the knee. 
In this plight we were ushered in rotation, by " Old Tom 
Brown," into the presence of Sir John Fisher and Superin- 
tendent Walker. The first atep taken here was to prove 
that we were the proper regulated height, viz., five feet 
eight inches in our bare feet. In this respect, Nature, in 
her playfulness, did not forget me, as I stood five feet eleven 
inches and three-quarters. What a fine recommendation 
for one of those red-breeched, long-stockinged gentry who 
so condescendingly set off to such perfection the back of the 
carriages which may be seen any afternoon in Rotten Row ! 
What a sure, crowning hit for success this standard would 
make in an advertisement headed — "Footman. Wanted 
by," &c. Well, after the thirty of us went through this 
second ordeal, as to height and physical capability, — the 
latter being tested solely by Sir John Fisher examining our 
legs up to the knees, and the palms of our hands — there 
were only twenty-five, self included, declared fit candidates 
for the London Metropolitan Police^ But there was yet 
another ordeal to pass through ere we made our exit from 
the Esamination Hall. We bad to submit to the inspection 
of the private clerk (who was, by the xway, a foreigner — a 
Frenchman, if I mistake not) our pbysiognomies ! When 
this functionary had fully satisfied himself that he had — like 
a true, careful photographer — our correct pictures, we were 
drawn up in single file, in the formation of a half-square, 
to await the arrival of one of the Assistant Commissioners, 
who bad also to inspect us. " Old Tom Brown" presently 
rushed into the hall^ and called out, in a stentorian voice 
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which would have done credit to General Lee, or any other 
General, " 'Tention, men !" The reverberation had n<Jt 
completely died away, when in came Captain Harris, As- 
sistant Commissioner, and with him Superintendent Walker. 
-"Great Expectations," indeed! — what were they to our 
expectations, I would like to know ? The Assistant Com* 
missioner, after marching up and down that fornkidabLe 
phalanx — formidable, as some of them afterwards proved, I 
dare say, to evil-doers, black-legs, and a whole host of other 
characters too numerous to mention^ — put a few question* 
to one or two of those he thought in his own mind, I sup^ 
pose, doubtful characters. I well remember Captain Harvtl 
questioning a man who stood about the seventh or eighth 
from me. The Assistant Commissioner asked him, '* Where 
do you come from, my nian ?" The reply was, ** Aireland, 
sur." This " sur" was pronounced with that degree of pathos 
or thrilling quiver (shall I say), known and appreciated^^ 
mirabile dictu !-^on\y^ by an Irishman. A subdued, half** 
smothered titter ran from one end of the rank to the otheii 
A partly concealed smile might have been seen to die awa^ 
on the hitherto composed countenances of the Assistfmt 
Commissioner and the vSuperinteadent. Our Irish hero \iM 
next questioned by the Assistant Commissioner as to nnfaa^ 
his age might be His reply to this query had Aon^u^b 0f 
the real tincture of naivet^t and artistic Hibernian aini^ 
plicity withal, that it drew forth a regul^ peal of laughtet, 
from which the two high, sedate functionaries could not 
refrain. Although our hero, as I c^m pleased to eall him 
was fully thirt{jry.five or thirty-six years of age ; yet. b© 
replied to the Assistant Commissionet's question, byrso^pg 
in the. richest patois, *' Shure, your boaour, I v^ oxAy 
twentj^aight laAt bairthday^ c6me Micbaelmi^" Thejpe Wft^ 
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Brgraf^beBded <Ai iom^e^t 0)9^ i7h6 oonld msktcAj ocmtaiB. 
bintsdf wiih lav^^fater. You might eaaily Quests il^ho 4be 
uuiividual wsm^ Readef. You mj, perhaps, "Old Todu 
Brown.'' li was ito ottiek'. Captiin Harris put a questicm 
or :tw0 to «onMf of the ^^Ums, and Irft the hall, in company 
wttfa the SupeiKotendeai " Old Totci Brown/' having now 
siaffioiently r8c<^ver^ from the '' tit" into which he had 00 
i2n«ota6touily faileb, approached us. He informed tbs 
grotip of ^' su^cesdfuls" that we must make our way io the 
temporary boarding-house for recruits^ in Charles^reet^' 
Westminster. The twenty-five men, our Irish friend and 
jem faithful servant amongst them, were duly installed in 
<mr 6ew quarters that evening. A sergeant named Penfokl 
hiUl the superintendence of the establishment Penfold wai^ 
likewise our drill-instructor during the fortnight, the stipu- 
lated time allowed for recruits of ordinaiy capacity to leara 
the mysteries of the '' goose-step'' and the arcana of the 
Manual on Metropolitan Police Duty, &c. This manual, in 
its very first introductory page, pointedly states " that the 
ptincipal object to be attained is the prevention of crime." 
A wise and sound doctrine it is, too. Every day of the 
fortnight, Sundays excepted, from nine o'clock in the mom- 
illg till four in the afternoon, with one hour allowed for 
dinner, we were kept hard at work at our drill. Any inter- 
vening time permitted, was spent in exploring the manual, 
which was our constant pocket-companion during the four- 
teen weary days of our initiation. The anxiously looked 
for goal was at last reached. To be brief, we had mastered 
our drill. Yes, we were now " duly passed" — the twenty-i 
five of us, not forgetting our quondam hero — as tit and 
(may I add) useful members of the London Metropolitan 
Police force. How shall I reconcile myself to describe the 
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next ordeal I had to undergo? Topasa it orer in c&nteni|>- 
tuous, dogged silence, would bo to loie the verjr pink and 
carnation of my experiences. Here it is^ uncurtailed^ 
and in all the briUiancj of rough-shod fancj. Reader, will 
you believe it? — the glossy, self-curhng locks on which I 
had bestowed so much care, '' I know not how oft," were 
about to be clipped by the unmerciful hand of the liarber, 
aiKl consigned to the dusty floor of a loft at the King-atreet 
police-station, Westminster. To this latter station, then, 
the Reader must follow me, as I am attached to the A. 
Division. I must not forget to state, however,^ that the 
remaining twenty-four were transferred to various other 
Divisiona I think our Irish hero was sent to the V or 
Wandsworth Divis»iou ; and a more congenial spot could 
not have been selected for such a man. Superintendent 
Walker, with hi» usual ability, displayed great tact and 
judgment in concealing not only the man's countenance, 
but also his brogue, from the aristocratic and sharp observers 
of the West End. On my arrival at the King-street police^ 
station, the Inspector on duty, after shewing me the room 
in which I had to sleep, and also the room for keeping 
the boxes, imiform, &c., introduced me, with a knowing 
twinkle in his eye, afid which evidently betokened mischief, 
to the dreaded barber. " Come this way with me, my man," 
said the barber. I followed, like a lamb to the slaughter. 
He went up into a loft adjoining the station ; I was close 
on bis heels. When we were both fairly on the loft, he 
pointed to an old empty soap-box, and told me to be seated. 
There was nothing of the "If you please," and ** Would you 
like a little more ofiF, sir?" " Do you think that will do, sir T 
Oh, no ! there was a wonderful falling off in this respect, 
between the police-barber and my last. The former I cer- 
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taitilj had to pay two*pence for his services, while the 
latter always performed the same operation for the sum of 
sixpence. If a carpenter's work is to be tested by the 
qnantity of shavings, surely my police-barber might fairly 
lay claim to half-a-crown, instead of the ordinary tariff 
price ! But I did not forget the knowing look the Inspector 
gave the barber as he introduced me, a raw recruit. I 
quickly divined the cause of that look, and took action 
accordingly. Before the police barber began to operate on 
my devoted head oi hair, I placed a silver sixpence in his 
hand. He was about to give me back four- pence in change, 
when I said, " Oh, never mind the change, keep it ; you'll 
want a pint of beer after your job is finished.'* The police- 
barber replied, ** All right, old fellow ; I'll drink your health 
then." After I had purchased his good-will, as I thought, 
with the pint of beer in perspective, I sat down on that 
empty old soap-box. Click, click, went the scissors, as each 
lock fell to the floor. A passing thought occurred : what 
would not my " angelic Nancy" give for even one of them I 
But why romance? A few minutes had only elapsed when 
the barber remarked, "There, I think that will do ; it isr 
iK>t so short as I generally cut hair. I am obliged to act 
up to the order, though." My right hand, as though involun- 
tarily impelled, was on my pdil ; but in that same moment 
there was also the vivid consciousness in my mind, that 
there was very little hair left upon it. " Scare-crow," for- 
sooth ! The epithet would truly be lost in utter insignifi- 
cance, in any attempt to pourtray my denuded condition. 
One cursory look in the glass — ^and there, sure enough, 
was the raw, newly-fledged recruit. The following mornings 
my uniform was ready ; my measure had been taken for it 
a week previously. With a good, stout, strong heart, I 
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donned it, and reeolved to ov^rconae tny imaginary repng^ 
tianoe. Wheti the trousers and the stock were properly 
adjusted, the swallow-tail blue ooat, with bright, shifting 
buttpns, and *' Police Force" marked on them, eame neztiQ 
ord«^. With some little difficulty, and the kind asskbance 
of one of my cdmrades, I managed to hook my coat. Good 
heaven ! there stood out in bold relief the formidable letter 
'*A;"and closely adjoining it, and only separated by a 
small dot, were three figures, " 158." Horror of hotrprs t 
what cornea next ? The infernal glazed-topped and glazed- 
sided hat. Well may it bear the appendage " infernal ;" 
for the man who invented such a hat must certainly baVe 
imported it from the lake with the same synonym. 
With the aid of both my hands and a strong resolution, 
I succeeded in fitting on this brain-crusher. What an ad- 
mirable plan it woold be, to get those very people who 
suggest and invent such head dresses, to wear them pub- 
licly for one month on trial. The Government and the 
Public would derive incalculable benefit and profit frotnthe' 
practice. It is all very well for men who are seated in theiif 
arm-chairs, it may be, in a pice snug office, to glance at tb^^^ 
pattern of an article on paper, and unconcernedly 1^11 tbe^ 
coutfactor, " that will do," or " that will answer the purpose/,' 
As a stepping-stone to this ref orni, the Government could 
not do better than insist that the individual who invented- 
the present Metropolitan Police head-dress— the helmet-^- 
should wear it himself " until further orders." How ad- 
mirably the unerring Punch depicts the London Metro- 
politan Police helmet, which, once seen, can never be loat* 
in l^he. " mind's eye.'* 

The first duty I was told off to pierform was to carry 
letter bags containing descriptions of stolen property* 
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gazettes, p6liee memoranda, &eL, ftom the ]BliQg**fitr6et 
station to the next nearest police-station in the B Division, 
pr Broadway district. The^e bag3 werq carried by means 
of a strap, which went round the back part of the neck and 
down the front of the shoulders, the bags being attsK^he^ M' 
either side by means of hooks. I found myself now, *' in 
harness," in earoent, and no mistake, I way kept at th^^ 
duty tar about one week : it was not very onerous, nor y^ 
over pleasant I often thought, white wending my way to or 
from the B police-station, with these despatch-bags dangling 
cpnsipicuously on each side <rf me — " Well, now ; if tfne 
old folks at home could but see their son, I should not like 
to answer for the consequences 1 Was it for this, *A 153/ 
you grew a * midnight student o*er the dreams of sages ?' 
Was it for this you so often took deep draughts of the pure 
Falernian with HiHrace? Was it for this, you visited with 
Homer the far-d$«rting Apollo at his tem^e at Delphi, ^d 
4he eloudKKipped Olympus? Was it for this, you poned 
o'er the dream of Lucian, and the Qeorgics, BucoUcSy.and 
vfflneid of Virgil? Was it for this, you ma3tered Cicero, 
Tacitus, Juvenal, Livy, Euclid and Bfebr^w ? Was it for 
this, you doifed your academics aqd resigned your Senior 
Pfeshmanship ? Say, was it for tbi^ you aba^odoned ^aiU 
b<^)e8 of preparing for holy orders, and /g^^t^.saiii^etiiQe 
^ustrated' — nay, blasted in the vetry bud^ the tender ai^d 
faeart^felt wishes of y^r kindest of efurthly parents t* JXi^ 
but too true ; it was for this<! But the thought. that. ''t^eri^ 
was a future left to all in^ who had the &n^rgy to<atpn^ 
and the virtues to repent,"-^thi^ thougjjjL I* pSjB to th/& surf^(f^ 
ai?d has ever sinc^ beep my, guidiug^stfur thi»ugh li^e- 1 
inwardly felt tb^t eyangelism was npt my /orte, a^ that 
X could iv)t con^ci&ntipualy embra^^it,^ a^.toere prq|l^ip|^; 
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this was tbe cause of my abandonment of college studies. 
I might certainly have selected a more ''genteel" path 
through life than the one I have pursued. so qnfiaggingljr 
for the last seven or eight years ; but a more useful one, I 
think, I could not possibly have chosen. 

It is a quarter to nine o'clock, a.m., and I am to parade 
for duty at tbe Inspector's office, or orderly room, in Xing'* 
street I pull my snow-white gloves on, shove my staff into 
'One of my wag-tail pockets, and (oh, hiwriMe 1) pnt my hat 
on : 1 am ready ; aye, ready. I make my way to the roona, 
and find there about twenty men waiting to hear the orders 
read, to relieve those who had been on their several " beats" 
in the A Division sin^ six o'clock, a.ra. After tbe orders 
hhve been read -over to us, we, the nine o'clock relief, are 
told by the sergeant-to "fall in" in single file. Our uniform, 
toots, &c., are then inspected by the officer on duty. The 
«ergeant gives the word of command, " To the left, face ; right 
•wheel ; quidc march !" — and the nine o'clock relief of the 
A or Whitehall Division of London Metropolitan Police, go 
forth, "neat and clean," into the whirlwind of noisy, busy 
strife. In marching us to our respective beats, the ser- 
:geant takes the precaution to keep us on the very verge of 
the pavement. Accordingly, as we come to our several 
posts wo drop off and relieve our man. The " relieved" 
then meet at a certain point ; and the sergeant, after seeing 
that all is as it should be, makes for this "given point," 
-and marches home the six, a.m., relief, who will, however, 
Telieve us in turn at three o'clock, p.m. My beat extends 
Tound Cockspur-street, Spring Gardens, and Charing Cross. 
What a glorious beat, this, for an observant mind ! Just 
imagine me. Reader, in the year 1858, standing at the comer 
<of Charing Cross, and looking M the fountains in Trafalgar- 
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square pouring forth splendid, gushing, liquid music, blended 
with the rattle of cabs, omnibuses, vans, carriages, coster- 
mongers' trucks, and hosts of heterogenous curricles. Add 
to this, the coutitiual flow hither and thither of seemingly 
business-intent pedestrians, and the perpetual loud-toned 
call of the omnibus-conductors in their strenuous endeavours 
to persuade intending passengers that — ** we are just going 
to start, sir !" " Going up. Sir ?" *' Plenty of room inside, 
Ebum !" ** This way, ladies — this way T* In the mfidst of all 
this din and confusion, the hoarse voice of the Energetic 
"Cabby" may be heard to perfection — "Do you want a 
Hansom, Sir V Then, in quiet bold relief to all this turmoil,' 
there stands the National Gallery and the duU-lboking, 
dreary Northumberland House, oo far as the statue^ iri 
the Square are concerned, it may truly be said, " Reform 
is indeed required here." It will not do for Lord Macaulay's 
'* New Zealander" to visit Trafalgar-square, disfigured as it 
is, after he has seen aftd enjoyed the spleiidrd spectacle that 
is commanded from London Bridge. But I am warned by 
the " relief* that it is now three o'clotk. I repair to the 
''given point." We have all assembled, and anxiously await 
the sergeant. He comes ; and presently we get the word 
of command, *' Advance by single file, quick march !" When 
we arrive at the station, and break oflF, you may be surtf 
dinner is the thought uppermost in our minds. No poetic 
fancy ever occupied so secure a seat in the distracted brain 
Reader, I felt hungry, and no mistake. For six long hours 
I kept moving round ray beat, almost incessantly. The 
authorities at Scotland-yard suppose that perpetual motion 
acts as a sure preventative of crime. To meet this view of 
the matter, they have very knowingly "timed** the several 
beats— at least, in the A Division. They can tell to a single 
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^^QDd — a moment of time, almost — how long it will take a 
CQnstable to work, or walk, if you will, round his beat This 
id obviously ^ great mistake, though it is seldom that any 
^rror i^manates from Scotland-yard By working his beat 
i|CCPi:dii}g tq the rules laid down, a constable becomes a 
lpcW)otive^ a mere machine. He is at the mercy of an 
^xpfirt thie£ The thief uses the constable as he wouU ^ 
puppet. The sequel is soon splved : a jeweller's shop ia 
9lj»9derc;4ii although every contrivance that art or m^hanism 
<;9m «fibeme is resort^ Uk to baffle the robber and, at the 
§^me time, guide the police as to the security of property. 
Iti3 ui]\]ustaliitketothe policeman and the public,, to disarm 
a. x^a^ of that discretionary power, without which be is^ an 
wtomatw. ^ 

Xwk reminded that it is a quai;ter to sevens o'clock. I 
489UiQe oncei more my "Uttl^ brief authority," from si^ven, 
p.m., ta ten, p.m., on. my former beat What a change haa 
c?ome o'er the spirit of my dream 1 As I pace my heat, to 
tlDy^ sure,, regulated time, and stand once more at the *' old 
cwper," just to have ^ loqk round, I find that the fountaina 
huve ceasi^d playing, wd only now and then the conductors' 
importunities way be he^rd; while "Cabby's" discordant 
voioe, uttering,^ in loud accents^ " Hansom^ sir„" contiijiues 
U^ ftoat. on tbe c^icn ^vei^ing bree^. The lamps are lit, and 
tba" doubtful nymph^" glid^ by, ^pourting and capering ]ii^ 
dolphins in the vesseUs wake- The " fa^t young man," and 
the. " man- about t^wn," pass by. Do you s^ how I know 
them, Bie^d/ar ? Why, by thM inseparably strut— rthatj eye- 
glass^that ne?^]ly'Wcased umhrella, whi/(?h> perbape^ wa^^ 
4^v€pr brought into requisition— ^unle^ indeed, to terrify j^ 
poor,, ur^ortu^iStta crossingrsweepei*^ who, p^rghs^nce,, h(|d. 
jpfiX (jlpw^d aw^ tbe nwid f<^ thi^ inyiricible hera and his 
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patent leathers. This fellow's hat, top, is of Parisian sliupq, 
and " exquisite." Surely, you cannot possibly niistal^ hiixL 
As I pace my beat,^an4 approach that *' old corner," I aJmoat 
imffY I Bee a^ change of sceoe eaqh tiniQ ; a new faQQ or ^ 
uew character. I am ask^ from time to time, " foU^man, 
ple^jse diirect me tP Her M^yestjf?' Theatre ;" " PoUceui^n, 
be good enough to tell me whiph is the way to Covent 
Qardeu Theatre ?" I wa« well up in all this inlbrmatioft, 
hsvving made it a careful study during my short stay in 
L<w>do»< — my fortnight in the recruit-establishment, Charles 
^troet. I flippantly informed those who questioned me as 
to Prury Lai>e, "The Shades," The Cider Cellars, The Ar- 
gyle Rooms, St. James's, Exeter Hall, The Haymarket, and 
"The Princeiss's." But it is just ten o'clock. I can hear 
the liour distinctly pealed forth, but not by "Big Ben." 
]^Q ;. he ^till luxuriates in the mould : he is being tempered, 
like a r^^e-horse ; but when once started, he must, like the 
racet-horse at a push, undergo sharp and heavy knocks. I 
wish him every success ! My work is now finished for this 
4ay. X retire to bed, after partaking of a hasty supper, — 
consistiijig; of bread and cheese, the half, of a Spanish onion, 
apd. a pint of Barclay and Perkins's stout, the latter brought 
by a i^mart little, pot-boy from a».neighbouring tavern. I can 
assure you, I felt placidly at ease as to the " inner ma»n," 
after tins repast. The, words jjust spoken by the sergeant 
still ring in my ears ; and though the light has been put 
out, aiid I am snugly en8Conce;d between two sheets as white 
as smqw,^ yet they, still carry the conviqtion with, them, "A 
153, you'r^ for duty at ^i^ o'clock to-mprrow morning." Ef 
the last engrossing topic before gaping to bed is, as they say, 
the subject-matter generally for £^ dream — surely, I had 
^li^tla or no ca^^to find fault 1. I kept turning and twisting 
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in my bed, till I thouglit I should involuntarily find my 
proper level on the floor. It was a wretched hour, the hour 
that night from ten to eleven o'clock. Can you not divine 
the cause? Well, it was that "infernal" bat! I could 
actually feel the indentations on my forehead. And oh 1 
those two bumps at either side of my square foi*ehead, — 
>¥hich bumps, by the way, a hypocritical old schoolmaster 
•once told my father were the bumps of argument : the 
pain they caused me is indescribable. Balmy sleep — 
"balmy! did I say? ah! well— came to my relief, and I 
slept as soundly as a top till five o'clock the ^'oUowing 
'iiiorning. The last night-guai*d on the orderly-room called 
me, arid the rest of the six o'clock '" relief," to the very 
'minute of five o'clock, a.m. I had, therefore three-quarters 
-of an hour to wash and dress, and polish my boots, and to 
see that the "infernal" hat was properly adjusted. It felt 
lighter now, certainly ; yes, and more uncomfortable : and 
why shouldn't it ? I was hard at work during a part of tbe 
three-quarters of an hour, in denuding it of an extra inner 
♦crown and any quantity of lining, in the shape of stiff, hard- 
^crusted leather ! How can I describe my thoughts, as I 
gazed on that confused heap of leather and now shrivelled 
<crown, Ij^ng on the floor. 1 was, indeed, almost beside my* 
self, to think I had conquered such an annoyance to my poor 
-bumps. It is a quarter to six o'clock. The regular routine 
is gone through by the Inspector and Sergeant, and I take 
''tip my route. My beat is the Horse Guards parade, one 
side of Whitehall (the Downing-street side), and that guid- 
ing-star of Colonial Governors — Downing-street I am on 
this beat from six o'clock to nine o'clock, a.m., and again 
from three o'clock to ten o'clock, p.m. ; nine or ten hours 
duty every alternate day, respectively. Nothing particular 
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occurs between the hours of six and nine, a.m. The "great 
men" are not astir yet. 1'hey are iu no great haste to repair 
to this neighbourhood till they have had a comfortable 
Ireakfast, read the Times, and scolded the valet forsomo 
discrepancy. But in the name of goodness, what is meant 
by those two mounted men being stowe*! away in the arch* 
ways which are on either side of the Horse Guards entrance ? 
They take up their stand at nine o'clock, sharp. I hear 
my "country cousin" remark, " Isn't it a pity — a great pity 
— to punish those poor brutes of horses so ? What fine 
animals ! (the horses, of course). Oh ! how cruel of the 
Horse Guards. Why don t they get wooden horses (my 
'country cousin* here adds, signiHcanily, *They employed 
wooden horses at the siege of Tro}- !') for such a purpose, 
and for such heavy men ?" I partly nod assent. But here 
comes the nine o'clock " relief." I quickly bid my cousin 
"Good-bye." We promise to meet each other again at 
three o'clock, in front of the Horse Guards. I am presently 
at the "given point." The word of command is pronounced, 
''Advance by single file, quick march I" The King-street 
police-yard is soon reached. We break off, and breakfast, 
need I add, is the primary consideration. A huge boiler 
steams away on the kitchen fire. A nice piece of fried ' 
bacon, purchased at Hungerford mnrket the day previously, 
gives a sort of furor to my appetite. I enjoy a hearty 
breakfast. It is true, there is no tea-urn — no superfluous, 
gorgeous finery on the breakfast table kt the King-street 
police-station. No ; there is simply the bare, clean table, 
the earthenware teapot, the apology for a milk-jug, the 
remnant of a three-penny loaf of bread, and the plate which 
till lately contained the fried piece of bacon. " Dost thou 
like the picture ?" Having disposed to my entire satisfactioa 

P 
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of (Bis friigal ;^et fi66es^ai-y meal, I repair to' thfe lifcttlf^^^ 
the ^diee libbry at tb^ Eing-str^^t statioti. Tbaiik§, 
etetud mA heitttj tbanksi to tbai gobd, kind, keal(i^8 and 
itble rhfiin, Superidtehdeiit Walker, of the A l)iv&idti. W^te 
it not for his untiring exertidnis in the matter, we ttiight 
assuredly havfe been without a book or even a newspaper, 
miich more ti library. As it is, ther(B, on th6 tabid ifi th6 
library, atie spread the newspapers and perlddiciife of the 
day, from the "Great Thunderer," 6f Printing-h6use-isqu^r6r, 
down to the Halfpenny Magazine. The book-cases^, too, iare 
Well and very. appropriately stocked. The hand- indepen- 
dently of the head — that cannot finrl a good suitable book in . 
these cas^s, ought not to call h&manity or civili.'*ation master • 
There are some beautiful pictures hung on the wallilw 
These, I may say, harmonise in chanicter with the place 
Ihey are meant to adorn : but amongst ail these pictures, 
there hang out, in fine, bold relief, two in particular. You 
cannot guess what pictured they are ? You wotild ^y thejr 
were only intended for the mansion or the palace. There 
they are, though : our Most Giacious and loved Sovereign, 
Queen Victoria ; and Her Own loved, eminent, and illus- 
trious Consort — now, alas ! no more. I read through and 
through thoso splendid "leaders" in the Ti'mes, Whftt 
depth of erudition, wlat pathos, what naighty magic, and 
what fine common sense do they not express ! In the Witte 
world, there is no compeer— not even a shadow of eqiittlitjr 
— to this stupendous mass of ^outd learning. It is, indeed, 
the despotic King of Newspapers. I ^m reminded, by ft 
cursory glance at the library clock, that it is one, p.iii.*. Which 
in other words, means dinnet-tini'e. Another asstolt StA 
battery csise, in which to display edible ^rowet^s. Maj^^iiuir 
shadow— hat '^fld all inckded-^'never gfrow tessi *'A 15Sr 
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and may you never have to use that " pot-stick" of yours^ ' 
that emblem of brief authority, unless for culinary pur* 
poses ! Dinner finished, I am again in the library. Oh ! 
how sweety how consoling, to inhale once more in quiet, 
the air almost redolent with learning, in this free institution 
— the police library. 

Going forth on his beat, precisely at three o'clock, p.m., 
"A 153" has a fair share of useful information stowed away 
in the recesses of his mind. It does not prove an unneces- 
sary^ or yet cumbersome appendage. As a rule, the regular 
frequentei-s of the police library proved themselves better 
men,, and more efficient police-officers, than those who never 
darkened its threshold. This may appear a paradox : it 
is nevertheless true. But I am on my beat once more< and 
muHt attend to my duty ; at the same time, I must keep a 
look-out for that " country cousin" of mine. I have taken 
up the same beat I had this morning. There is more life, 
more bustle along it now. By the way, here comes my 
" country cousin." The usual salutation is exchanged, and 
we stand for a couple of minutes in front of the Horso 
Guards. In answer to his several queries (this ** country 
cousin" is very inquisitive), I point out to him, first of all, 
Scotland-yard. I tell hiui it is the great dep6t for all de- 
tective police-officers. Next in order, Whitehall-place. I 
tell him that our Chief Commissioner, Sir Richard Mayne*s 
office is in this street. I inform him that the street stretch- 
ing out in front of us is called Whitehall ; and that a little 
lower down, and on the same side of the street we are 
standing on, branches off the ever dreaded (by Colonial 
Governors) Downing-street. My cousin again asks me, 
"Why is this place called the Horse Guards, then?" I 
answer him by saying that I think it is called the Horso 

p 2 
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Guards, IxKJaiise the two horses he spoke so feelingly shout 
this morning do most of the duty — in this immediato neigh- 
bourhood, at least. My " country cousin" appeared so well 
satisfied with this answer, as I thought, that he walked 
away with his hands stuck in his breeches-pockets, and 
whistling, " Hard Times ! come again no more." The poor 
fellow may have thrown himself over Westminster Bridge, 
for all I know ; but I never clapped eyes on my " country 
cousin" since that eventful day. They say that thieves have 
a kind of inherent dread of this particular locality. Some 
people are foolish enough to imagine that it is because the 
shades of great men hover about here, both day and night. 
Reader, do you think those statues in Trafcilgar-.square have 
anything to do, directly or indirectly, with the prevention 
of crime in their immediate neighbourhood? If this fact 
could be satisfactorily proved, statues would then be at an 
exorbitant premium. What, I ask, would not some of those 
duped and plundered jewellers give for a complete statue 
— not a mere bust, but a fall-length statue of "A 153," 
cap-&-pie ? 

There, it is ten o*clo3k, thank goodness ! We go through 
the usual routine. I polish off a frugal supper. I am in 
bed, and in the arms of Morpheus, in an incredibly short 
space of timo. There is no let or hindrance now in this 
respect, as far as the " infernal" hat is concerned. Nine 
o'clock to morrow morning is my time for duty ; the same 
routine has to be gone through, but very different scenes 
are occasionally witnessed. It is, however, not my intention 
to dilate further on .such scenes ; they might carry mo 
beyond my depth. ^ ' ' 
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CHAPTER XX 

BTDB PARK AND UOTTEN ROW — ARTSTOCRATI : EQUIPA0E8 — THK 
8ERPENTINK— A SEDUCER'S VICTIM Rr,9CUED FROM DROWNING 
—ON DUTY AT THE DIVORCE COURT— ITS FREQUENTERS AND 
SCENES. 

That -which next comes under the Reader's notice, will 
be on quite a different duty and quite a different beat. It 
aci all in connection with '' My Experiences in the London 
Metropolitan Police ;" if the Reader loses sight of this fact, 
he also loses the gist of the narrative. After doing "street 
duty* in the vicinity of Whitehall for about three months, 
I was B3nt on special duty to Hyde-park — my looal habita- 
tio.i being at Hyde-park Corner, in the arch which supports 
the equestrian statue of the "Iron Duke." There were 
twelve men of the A Division stationed there, for this par- 
ticular duty. The hours of duty were just the same as the 
street duty in the Whitehall district, the only difference 
being that there was no duty at night after ten o'clock, at 
which hour the park gates were always closed. This change 
of scene and air proved beneficial to my health and happi- 
ness. The truth is, I could not bear that fearful automaton- 
like moving through the streets. There was no real manly 
action in it ; and to crown all, t^^ iform and hat one had 
to sport ! But I am now going my roabds in Hyde-park, 
and a glorious beat it is. I am right in the very midst of 
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the aristocracy — I mean, the aristocratic resort, Rotten-row- 
About three o'clock in the afternoon, if fine, what a view is 
here in which to luxuriate ! Can anything, I ask, surpass 
it in this wide world ? Nothing ! The penny-a-liner may 
say what he likes of the great, grand, and noisy " f)erby 
day ;" BelVa Life may sway to and fro with arguments to 
the contrary, until its very steam-press is out of order in its 
efforts ; the " Great Thunderer* may use its mighty magic: 
but it is a futile task — no scene can surpass the Rotten- 
row at three o'clock of 9, yreek-^ay afternoon, if fine. 
Believe it. Reader ; but if not, why go and judge for your- 
self ! There go those fine, graceful lady equestrians, well 
flanked on either side by genrtemen riders ; ladies and 
gentlemen of the true, authentic stamp. If a scapegrace, 
or a doubtful nymph, find their way into the midst, they 
do but add to the beauty of tbe picture : they stand out in 
bold relief, as from the back-ground. What a sovereign 
would be in its purity to gold without the dross, in tfie 
same ratio would society stand without its scum I There 
too, pass in quick succession those splendid carriages with 
their living freight of noble personages. See what high 
action the horses possess ; how they prance and caper, as if 
sagacity had taught them that they were in the service of 
the finest, the most unalloyed aristocracy in the werld! 
See those neat armorial insignia on each carriage door ; 
how unostentatious, and yet how beautifully blazoned [ See 
that small, insignificant canine specimen at the carriage 

r 

window : as you gaze upon that small animal, you all i:>ut 
imagine the brute is in^iued witli a sort of noble, aristo- 
i^ratic instinct ; ita^od^|||po dignified, so composed and so 
comfortable l" oee^^the carriage I picture stops ; one of the 
footmen alights ; he approaches witba light, nimble step. 
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tbq jKindQ.w at which stauds the " adorable dpg." The car- 
riage dpor i'S quickly thrQ\yn open ; the end of a §up^rfinQ 
feipa is placed in the footmaxi*^ hand ; and he leads forth, 
with a. dignity suited to the occasion, the petted, over-fe4 
pvippy i Oh ! Ri^ader ; many a time have 1 looked on such 
a picture : but how am I to express what I thought ? I^ 
i«, ip truth, pitiful to find tba»t the fairest pf croatigi?, who 
jy^ril ordained by God to prove useful as well as orn^ujenta} 
attribijtes to ^Qciety, should b^gome the nipre nurses of 
pu^illapiroou? dogs. The genti^ and fair ones do not only 
jpw^r tht?ir dignity, but the dignity of their f^llow-creatu>-^ 
rT^man. If ou3 or two " old niaidi"— say, of the nobility— 
bfty^ q, particular desire to let their eccentricity take sucji ^ 
f59ureQ, as tp nursing dogs ; why, in the na.ne of comnion 
i^m^Q, }n the name of fiU that is beautiful and graceful in 
^,9Rian,— ^hould young lovely gentlewomen adopt the rp- 
pjQgQai^t practice ? It is true, I n^ay not bp considered a 
ygrup^jt^at judgp pn such matters ; but the Header, gently 
Of otherwise, m\;ist aot lose sight of the fact that I am on 
4pty ip Hyde-park, ai^d in the npighbpurhood of Rpttea- 
rp\y. I have cons3quently to .noovp about amongst tbo 
crpwd of pedestrians and sedentrians who throng this part 
of tbf^ park ; and, as a npatter of course, I cannot help 
li,eapng th^ remarks passed on this thing and on that. • 
ypjrsons in ostensibly comfortable positions in life — or, 83 
tfeiey ar^ more commonly known, the " middle class'* — wero 
Wt> very ^p^'Hog in their jrpmarks, when a dog presented 
itself at the carriage window, cr a lackey had to perforoai 
^h^ di^agrpeable duty of taking him — the said puppy-dpg, 
to grass ! Why should th^ tendefi|!ritj^e most life-absorbing 
feelings be cpntr^.d, eypp for onp motbent, in one of the 
caftju^ sppcips ! W^ it ever intended by a benign, boun- 
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tiful Providence, that that cxquisltely-ahaped and downy 
lap should become the receptacle, the pillow of a dog? 
Was it for this purpose those soft, silky, and yet gentle 
hands were made — to pat to sleep a snarling, dirty cur? 
The gentle Reader will surely forgive me. I only utter 
the thoughts of the many. 

I will now take the Reader to another part of the park, 
the Serpentine. We will suppose a week has elapsed since 
my first introduction to park duty. It must likewise be 
understood that I have a different beat in the park every 
day. It is on one of those fine, cheerful, sunny afternoons 
in the month of May — a week-day afternoon (my beat ex- 
tends right round the Serpentine) — that I find myself look- 
ing on that grand, romantic spectacle which a view from 
the bridge over the Serpentine commands. While engaged 
kk admiring the scenery for which this spot is so justly 
famous, my attention is abruptly attracted by a female^ 
who is nursing an infant in her arms, and who, standing at 
the very edge of the Serpentine, just mid- way between the 
bridge and the Royal Humane Society's house, appears to 
me intently looking at her own figure, and that of the child, 
mirrored in the glassy lake. She did not seem ta take 
notice of any one,— not even the wild fowl or the swans, 
•which latter cut very graceful sweeps in her vicinity, as if 
to excite charity. After remaining on the bridge for the 
space of about ten minutes, I proceeded along my beat. 
When I reached the Royal Humane Society's house, I stood 
and looked round just to see if the young woman with the 
infant was still close to the waters edge. She had retired 
to a seat close by, and appeared to be crying, a whito 
pocket-handkerchief being put into constant requisition. 
A thought struck me : could the young woman meditate 
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giiicide? I stepped quickly behind a large tree in front of 
the Humane Society's establishment. This tree was in a 
line with the saat she was sitting on, about a hundred and 
fifty yards distant. While taking observations of the young 
woman's move?iients, from behind the tree, I remarked that 
she wildly fondled and repeatedly kissed the infant. She 
would also frequently get up from the seat and throw her- 
self on it again, still fondly clasping the poor infant to her 
breast. The young woman went on in this way for some 
time. In :*ie interim, many persons passed and repassed, 
' but no one's attention was attracted to her. People were 
in the park for the purpose of stretching their limbs or 
inhaling the fresh, salubrious air ; but not with the intent 
cf having their walk impeded by standing to look at the 
eccentricities of any young girl nursing au infant. On tho 
other band, my duty was to watch everybody — high, low, 
rich or poor, as the circumstances warranted. This accounts 
for my being hidden behind the tree. It was well I did 
think of this precautionary step ; for as (he frecuenters of 
this particular part grew thin, and not a single individual 
could be seen between the bridge over the Serpentine and 
the Humane Society's house, except three persons — the 
young girl, the policeman, and the infant — that broken- 
hearted and- utterly disconsolate female, with the infant in 
her arms, made her way once more to the water's edge. 
There she stood, as if rooted to the spot. She looked around 
with a kind of stern, fierce-like gaze, to see, I suppose, if 
any one dogged her movements. Being satisfied in her owa 
mind that no one watched her, she madly flung her hat and 
Aawl off, for fear they would stop her wild speed. She 
again and again kisssd and caressed that unfortunate child, 
the cause of her grief, pain, and agony. Again her breast 
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))^^vcid, and she burst into a byst^riqal flood of tears. I 
ftct?4 up to the instructions of my ** pocket cpoapanioa" 
flehile y^t a recruit, that " prevention is better tb^ pure." 
I ran tq the spot where this forlorn creatur? ^tpad, but 
bj^ore I could reach her she had thrown herself and that 
hijarmless, innocent b^be into the Serpentine. It was not, 
ap luck would have ity very deep at this particular part ; 
(be poor girl did not think of this as she threw herself 
headlong, with her infant in her arras, into the water ; but 
j^fter recovering from- the first shook, and on seeing her 
error, iphe was about tq conoplete her evil design by rqshing 
out into deep water, when I waded in after her and secured 
bpr before ship could make a second attempt to finish f 
mournful career. Oh, God ! were not that unfortunate, 
guilty, betrayed girls picreams and entreaties to be let go, 
{fearful and h^rt-rending in the ejctreme ! As I held hef 
jr^ ^y arms, sh^ struggled with f^ll her might iq free her; 
g^lf, ever ?.nd anon frantically erclainiing, *' Do, policeman, 
ji^t me gd ; 9b I for H,eaveu's sajtp, ^et ^e go ; I ^m not fit 
iU^ Jiv^ ! ITien, pointing to the inf^, yhjch 3till lay in i<f 
.mother's fond embrape, she remarked, in soft yet tbrillipg 
accent^^ " Policeman, you see $his dear, darling phil^ij ; nyill 
you n,9t have pity on it. If you kneff all, yoi} .T^puld l^ 
'fpe go to dentroy ray^flf a.nd it. The fa.tb.er .disowns bip 
child, disowns m^; aigid I am now an outcast, svUhouib 
jfrij^pds or ^ home, and my child is a bastard." By a littfe 
kind persuasion, I got her to the Royal Humane Society's 
^jil^lishment, where she was kindly received and propf rJy 
at^nded to. After about the lapse of two hours, I w^nt 
for an enplpsed cab ; and by the instructipns of the Sup^r 
intiend.ent, ha^d the woman and her infant removed in it to 
^ Mount^sixe^ workhouse. I took charge of h^ on the 
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way. I asked her where she came f rorti. Sbo repiied th»t 
fibe had lived at Rarasgate ; and that she ran away from 
home, thinking to find her seducer in London. She aI«o 
told me that the little sum (rf money she brought with faer 
from home was gone ; that she had no friends in London, 
and must either starve or lead a deprayed life ; that sooner 
than resort to the latter, or face her friends again, she had 
made up her mind to drown herself and infant. The pooir 
helpless one added, " I have looked and looked through the 
streets of London, night and day, for the^young man who 
so deceived me. He came to London about a fortnight 
previous to my coming. He promised me that he would 
write the moment he arrived in London, but he did not do 
so. The child you see in my arms, he is the father of it. 
Under a promise of marriage, he effected ray ruin ; aiid 
here (pointing to the infant) is the fruit of our wicked- 
0089. Oh ! policeman ; would to Heaven you had allow^ 
my poor child and myself to have slept our last sieep in the 
calm waters of that lake. I felt so happy, as I thought I 
ivas about to finish for evei* my .wretched life ; but each 
Millie this infant's eyes, angelic in their expression, caught 
mine, my resolve seemed thwarted in the very accompUshr 
jaaent. At last, after many attempts .to fix my purpo$», |k 
^rong, finaa, frantic resolution came to my relief, w^ I 
threw myself and infant into the water, hoping to bury 
mff disgrace and the i>i:anded infamy of jny helpless ichiM 
in oblivion, when you, to my sorrow, frustrated my design 
But, policeman, pray tell me where you are taking ^is ^ig^r 
iiot to jail, I hope ?** When i told her, in reply to her last 
question, that I was not taking her to prison, but to fli.o 
workhouse, now close by, ghe expressed heartfelt thanks. I 
duly handed her ajad the infant Ojver to the xoa^r of ll^ 
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workboTTse, at th«^ same time informing the functionary that 
I would call for " my charge" at nine o'clock the following 
morning. One glance at the master of the Mount-street 
workhouse convinced me that he was a good, kind, and 
hoaest man ; middle-aged, and possessing apparently 
those fine, sterling qualities indispensable in such situations 
of trust and confidence — common foresight and common 
8enso. And now to describe the general appearance of the 
unlucky young girl. I should say that she wa.^ about 18 or 
19 years of age ; of a medium height, and with a rotundity 
of form graceful and elegant to a nicety. Her fine, silken- 
like hair was raven black, and worn dla Madonna fashion. 
Her eyes — such eyes, Reader ! methinks, as I pen these 
lines, I see that fixed, lofty, and dignified gaze of utter con- 
tempt and disappointment which shot forth from those 
dark, lustrous orbs, as I clutched her in my embrace when 
about to make a second rush into the waters of the Serpen- 
tine in Hyde-park. She possessed a beautiful expression 
of eye, although her countenance was wan and haggard. 
If the eyes are the windows of the soul, — how proud, how 
dignified should hav.e been the earthly tabernacle in which 
'«o much worth and so much of the currency of heaven was 
enshrined. Her voice was soft and mellifluous, just in 
keeping with her eye. Her manner was unsophisticated 
and dove-like. Such, then, was the unfortunate creature 
'whom a designing, base, and cowardly scoundrel in the shape 
of man, blasted in the very bud. Her seducer, it would 
tjcem, lodged at her mothers house, from time to time, 
giving out aft his vocation that of a commercial traveller. 
This proved not to be his calling: he was merely a 
fortune-hunter; and while engaged upon his errand at 
Rarasgate, the girl in question fell a too easy prey to his 
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inachinatioTis. When I bro^ight my charge the following 
morning to the Marlborongh-street police-court, the poor 
young woman was more resigned to her fate ; whether this 
was owing to the kind and tender auspices of the master 
and matron of the Mount-street workhouse, I am unable to 
say. The magistrate who presided was Mr Bingham, a 
very clever, clear-sighted man in every sense of the word ; 
always acting impartially, and meting out justice to the 
poor, the affluent, and those of rank and station in society, 
with the same regard for his truth and honour, and his posi- 
tion. Would that the Bench could boa^t of many such men I 
I mean, who could free themselves from the trammels of 
the mere suspicion of partiality. After I had given my 
evidence, Mr. Bingham aj^ked her what she had to say for 
herself. She replied, in throbbing accents, " I have nothing, 
sir." The public gaze and a public court were evidently 
too much for her ; she sank, in all the deep agony of her 
grief, to the floor ; and were it not, I think, for the con- 
sciousness of having her sweet little babe entwined in her 
arms, she would have long before fallen helplessly prostrate. 
Her father and mother, who had come to London purposely 
to seek their erring daughter, made their appearance at this 
crisis, in court. Mr. Binghara, after a very brief, salutary 
reprimand of the girl's wickedness in attempting to take 
away not only her own life, btit that of the infant (which, 
in the eye of the law, is felony and murder), handed her 
over to the care of her parents. I hope the girl has re- 
trieved, in some way or other, her lost honour. I cannot 
likewise refrain from hoping that the villain, her seducer, 
if he has not already reaped his due reward in this world, 
will reap it with treble interest in the next. What a great 
pity it is, that the law is so void as to such a crime aa 
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seduction. A properly modified eDactment might be 
passed by the legislature to meet th6 exigencies of a case 
Bintilar to the foregoing. It is very evident that so long ^ 
thfe law is niute in this particular respect, tl)e British publir 
musft be prepared tcf hear of the suicide of deceived and 
helpless females, and also the innumerable child-murders 
which take place from time to time. The law, instead of 
having the full, complete power to throw a shield round the 
guiltily betrayed, has only the prerogative to punish the 
wretched and defenceless female. This is what is called 
Law and Justice in the nineteenth century ! It is cer- 
tainly a very grave question. It involves the morality-* 
nay, the civilisation of England. If this tide of corruption 
and base depravity is not soon stemmed, it must ultimately 
throw her back at least one hundred years in the social 
scale. Barbarism even la^ks an equivalent ! England, you 
must bestir yourself, and obliterate this horrid plague-spot: 
but I fear you cannot succeed until you bring into requisi- 
tion Pentonville, Miilbank, or perhaps the hulks ! 

1 had been on park duty about one month, when Mr. 
Superintendent Walker sent for me to his office in King^ 
street, Westminster. It was about eleven o'clock in the 
morning when I went to his office. When I entered, Mr. 
Walker said, " Wilson, I intend to put you on a very 
pisirticular duty. You will have to assist in keeping order 
in the tiew court (the Divorce Court) in Westminster Hall. 
} can rely upon your discretion, I think. You will therefore 
tetarn to this station (King-street) this evening, and com- 
mence your duties in the new court to-morrow morning." 
I duly thanked Mr. Walker for his kindness in giving me 
a change of duly for thfe better. There was also a privilege 
attached to this particular sort of duty^ and which, I can 
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fioteniiriy d^snte the Reader, I was not very rfdw in appre- 
elating : I coold now fliftpense with my " infernal" hat; 
While perfbrtning my new duty. At the usual honr-^len 
tf rfl5<5k-^the following Morning, I was at th? Divorce Coiirt: 
i found I had ii very important and critical duty to perform; 
Vizii— ^to plfease d fAstldiou^, yet good and noble judge, and 
UteO to please an aristocratic and otherwise fashionable 
crowd of litigants and mere curiosity-seekers. £ had m^ 
tvork marked out for me. The very curious and peculiar 
Caies that I liatfe'ned to in the Divorce Court, during the 
presidency of Sir Cresswell Cresswell, would form fit and 
fiUitablfe matter for some of our excitable and thirsty fiction- 
hiiiit^ti They could there not alone learn, but see and hear, 
thttt " truth is stranger than fiction." That able and learned 
lawyer. Dr. iPhillimore, had his hands full of business : in 
truth, he hid to do the work, I may say, of half-a-dozeh 
boitn5<ellorfi. The ominous-looking black bag of his was full 
bf briefs to repletion fevery day ! and yet there was always 
a Stieady, continual flow of such memos, into other begs as 
well as hifk. The Divorce Court was a very busy, attractive 
court during the eight or nine months I did duty in il. 
Day after day, male and female votaries found their way to 
it lik6 clockwork. Members of the House of Commons ahd 
House of Lords, yet teetning, as it were, with fresh mbtimw 
knd new amendment^; ttifide their way to thiiS very attractive 
Divorce Court, in Westminster Hall ; but Ihey, with one or 
ttvo exceptions, were only there as listeners. Ladies, botfe 
i;Hi8rtdetatic and noble', made their way to this Divoinc^ 
Cburt ; 6ome as litigants; others as lookers on. Ladies -maids, 
titnrie^^^tfret and dry, groimsi, coachmen, footman, jioKcfenreii', 
gardenere, ^cboks^jrlen and female, laundry-wcmen^, par- 
tetfriWaidsj'botlSiJ-tlftaids ; in fa^t, frOm ail Uut tki chiftmey- 
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sweeps, made their several ways as witnesses to the Divorcd 
Cotift ! What a fine, roaring trade was carried on here in 
quidnuncs and quiddits. Many a time did I wish I would 
only wake up some fine, odd morning, and find myself 
habited in a wig and gown, and with half the forensic 
knowledge and sound sense of a Philliraore in my poor 
noddle. Could I hut have borrowed tlie magician's wand 
for one solitary moment, what a favourable and beneficial 
transition would have taken place in my affairs, human 
and divine. But the gods fated otherwise, Yes, Reader, 
it is true that the Divorce Court, on its first opening in 1858, 
presented a very busy and animated scene, day after day, 
for the space of eight or nine months. *' All that glitters is 
not gold.'* Oh ^ how truly, how faithfully this trite fact was 
delineated in the Divorce Court. The learned and zealous 
Judge had frequent occasion to give the order, "OflScer, 
clear the court of all ladies !'* This was a sure precursor 
that the witness under examination was revealing, or about 
to reveal, some fearful scandal unfit for refined and delicate 
cars. The scene in court would then become very exciting. 
The door- way would get blocked up ; and at last the author- 
itative voice of the Judge is again heard, giving the order, 
''^ Officer, close the doors, and do not admit any , more per- 
eons." I, of course, knowing well the class of people I had 
to contend with, performed this duty with a firm touch of 
good humour. I had never that quivering paper arrow held 
forth as a threat, " I'll write to the Times'' No ; every- 
thing went " merry as n inarriage bell.'* There were very 
many who visited that Divorce Court, who cursed the 
day they heard their marriage bell ! It was really shocking 
in the extreme to listen to the tales of nursed debauchery, 
and scandal. It wa<a touching and truly painful to mtuess 
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with what bold and stupid eflfrontery the trustworthy ladies'- 
maid would divulge the cursed secrets of a household, pro 
or con the master or mistress. This class of witnesses have 
very little compunction at such a crisis ; they seem to luxu- 
riate in the novelty and the notoriety. Let us dispassion- 
ately look beneath the surface, and at the cause of all this 
hubbub, this display of shattered household gods. It must 
be borne in mind that only the wealthy can sue for a divorce 
in this court ; the expenses attendant on some cases amount- 
ing to hundreds — nay, thousands of pounds, and this simply 
for the purpose of obtaining a Judge's order — a vinculo 
matrimonii, or a mensd et toro. In nine cases out of 
ten it has been apparent to any attentive libtener at the 
Divorce Court — provided the listener possess a little percep- 
tion — that such marriages were contracted on the same 
principle as a person purchases a coat or a nice dress 1 
Little, very little, indeed, is thought by either party, at 
the time or previously to the solemn contract, save and 
except the variety and mere novelty of the thing. In 
mne cases out of ten, these solemn oonti-acts — intended 
to last for life — are brought about and matured by the 
parents and friends of the contracting parties. The case is 
simply thus : " So-and-so would be an admirable match for 
our daughter. He has got a very handsome income," &c. 
So speaks Pater familiaa to his better half, who, of course, 
coincides, — ^money, and a seemingly comfortable position, 
being within easy grasp of their charming daughter. The 
case is just vice versd with regard to a penniless son. The 
young people are brought, almost forced into each others 
company repeatedly. The courting they adopt is a mere 
" billing and cooing," a semblance of true reciprocation of 
feeling ! At last, their love, like an exotic in a greenhouse, 

Q 
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takes root for the nonce ; and like an exotic, perishes, dies 
away when transplanted in the open air, unable to stand 
the test. Every wife may not be a Penelope ; nor yet, 
every husband the very paragon of animals. But in order 
to alleviate the great, the unbounded miseries of recourse to 
a Divorce Court, the aristocracy and wealthy could not do 
better than consult the h^ead and the heart, as well as 
the pocket and position. A Divorce Court, having the 
crowded business that the London Divorce Court has, plainly 
proves that the social system of some of our wealthy class is 
out of order and requires speedy reform. Parents can easily 
bring aVjout this longed-for reform, if they only " look before 
they leap," and get their children to follow their example 
— before marriage. What more heai-t-rending scene can 
there be than to witness some of the fine aristocratic wives 
— perchance, encumbered with two or three children^ 
disclosing tlheir pent-np secrets as to cruelty long endured 
and patiently borne. These beautiful and delicate women 
are often the slaves for years and years of a remorseless, 
unfeeling brute. The nnfortuuate women often endure 
hardships, just for the sake of screening publicity. The 
miseries entailed on the sons and daughters (more frequently 
the latter) of the wealthy, is owing mainly to this cojnmer- 
cial value which parents in geneml place on a connubial 
alliance. 

I will not describe the other courts of law in Westminster 
Hall. The Court of Common Pleas, the Court of Exchequer, 
and the Queen's Bench are too well known to need comment 
here. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

NBW DOTIES— ATTENDANCE AT THE THEATRES AND Ol»ERA-fiOUSES 
—BEHIND THE SCENES — HATM ARRET DENS — AN OLD SINNER — 
▲ LONDON " SWELL-MOBSMAN" — LIGHT-FINGERED GENTRY. 

About the beginning of the year 1859, I received an 
order to attend the Superintendent's office in King-street. 
When I entered Mr. Walker's office, he said, " Wilson, I 
perceive that you have given great satisfaction in the per- 
formance of your duty to the officials of the Divorce Court. 
A vacancy has just occurred in one of the branches in the 
office in Scotland-yard. My intention is to appoint you to 
fill this vacancy, subject, of course, to your adaptability and 
the approval of the Chief Commissioner, Sir Richard Mayne. 
You will, therefore, report yourself to Inspector Richardson, 
at Scotland-yard, to-morrow morning. ' You will also have 
to live at No. 1 , Palace-place, where the clerks reside. I 
have to tell you that you will be entitled to extra pay for 
doing duty after office hours at the several theatres and 
other places of amusement. This kind of duty you will 
perform in plain clothes, from time to time, at my option ; 
and for this you will receive five shillings when so em- 
ployed. The managers pay weekly. There is also another 
great desideratum to which you will have claim, unless, 
when ordered on any urgent and particular duty, namely 
you will have Sunday to yourself I need scarcely remind 
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you, I suppose, that your appointment to the office is much 
better than a sergeant's position on the roll I hope you 
will take care of yourself, and continue to act as you have 
hitherto done. • I commenced my career in the force as a 
constable, just the same as you. By perseverance, activity, 
and a little intelligence, combined with well-earned merit, 
I worked my way steadily to the rank of Superintendent. 
When I was a constable, I always looked forward to being 
a sergeant ; when made a sergeant, I looked for an Inspec- 
torship ; and when an Inspector, I persevered continually 
and energetically for the highest appointment in tiae gift of 
Sir Richard Mayne in this force, my present position aa 
Superintendent." This was sound advice, and it was 
not altogether lost on me. On the following morning, I 
was duly installed in Mr. May's office in Scotland-yard. 
This was the corresponding branch of the department 
Through this artery passed all the correspondence relative 
to Police matters ; and this required the able and lawyer- 
like decisions of Sir Richard Mayne. From letters on the 
consumption, and on penalties for the non-consumption, of 
smoke — to letters to the Home Secretary, found their way 
through this office of Mr. May s. I had to copy letters, and 
also to revise the descriptions of individuals who were 
" wanted," and the list of articles stolen from time to time 
— the latter for insertion in the Police Gazette, which wa^ 
published daily in St. Martin's-lane. This Police Gazette 
was regularly forwarded, by another branch of the office- 
department, to the various divisions, ^nd always constituted 
a leading part in the ** orders" which were read to the meji 
before going on duty on their beats. The office hours 
varied a little at times, according to the stress of official 
duty ; but the general hours were from nine o'clock in the 
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mornihg until five o'clock in the evening, allowing from 
twelve at noon to one o'clock in the afternoon for dinner. I 
wa8 only one month in this particular branch, when I got 
promoted to a higher or more important one, under Inspec- 
tor Richardson. Mr. Richardson had two offices under his 
iznmediate supervision ; the office in which the Criminal 
&eturn« were made out, and the office in which all the 
police dismissals, fines, promotions, &c., were duly posted 
and filed. 1 o Mr. Richardson's office was alao added a sort 
of inquiry department. The unfortunate dupes of card or 
skittle sharpers ; the well-fleeced young man, green from 
the country ; the lady or gentleman who bad the ill-luck 
to lose a purse, watch, or chain, by the tender and delicate 
agency of the light-fingered gentry ; the old and young 
fools who would go into questionable society in the Hay- 
maiket, or some other notorious locality ; the stately old 
maid, or the mama, who unintentionally left a paxcel, a 
parasol or umbrella, in a hansom or ordinary cab ; all these 
cases would, from time to time, make Hiheir way to Mr. 
Richardson's office, at Scotland-yard. I remember, on one 
occasion, an elderly gray-headed gentleman coming to the 
office for advice. This gray-headed old fool had been pro- 
perly and, I may say, deservedly fleeced in one of the 
abominable dens in the vicinity of the Haymarket. I will 
give the Reader, as well as I caii recollect, the purport of 
his sorrowful tale to Mr. Richardson. '* Now, sir, I must 
tell yon how I got robbed. I happened to dine with a friend 
of mine at the club ; and having made rather free use of 
wine, I dare say I got * slightly inebriated.' However that 
may be, I left my friend at the club ; and with the intention 
of visiting Covent Garden theatre, I was wending my way 
quietly along Waterloo^place, when two rather prepossess- 
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ing, lady-like girls accosted me. I was so convinced, at the 
time, as to their good looks and honesty of purpose, that I 
entered quite unguardedly into conversation with them. 
Well, sir, by the persuasion of these syrens, I ultimately 
found myself, to my great surprise and consternation, seated 
in a bedroom. I can't explain how I came there ; neither 
can I say where the house is situated, but I think it is in 
the Haymarket. When in the bedroom, they made me 
drink some wine, and they took some themselves. They 
then asked me if I had ever seen the " Poses Plastique ?" 
I answered in the negative ; when, will you believe it, sir, 
these two lovely looking girls — devils, I should say , but 
pardon me, sir — wholly disrobed themselves, even to their 
stockings, and commenced polkaing about the room ! I felt 
so amused at the novel sight, that I was induced to make 
too free with the bottle of wine they produced. The con- 
sequence was that I fell soundly asleep ; and when I awoke 
to consciousness, I discovered, to my horror, that I had lost 
my valuable gold watch and chain, and about forty pounds 
in notes and gold. If you can do anything in the matter 
for me, sir, I shall feel very much obliged ; but I would 
not for ten times the value of what I have lost, have the 
thing made public. I have a wife and a large, grown-up 
family, and I know it would annoy them very much. I 
will leave you my card, sir, so that if my property is found, 
you can in due cousre acquaint me. By the way, I live at 
." With a gmcious nod, and " I wish you good morn- 
ing, sir," this pattern, saint-like pater familiaa left the 
office. The gray-headed sinner, if he was not as deaf as he 
was silly, might have heard a good, hearty laugh raised at 
his expense, as he made his way through the back hall into 
Scotland-yard. I have heard many a time the statement 
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of the "fast young man" just arrived in London frora the 
country ; how, while looking through a window, admiring 
some jewellery, it may be, in the Strand or Regent-street, 
or some other thronged thoroughfare, a well-dressed man — 
gentleman-like — accosts him. The sequel, Reader, is the 
same old tale : the greenhorn gets well polished off at cards 
or skittles ; he is left minus watch and chain, minus the 
very last shilling. As a last resource, he, too, makes his 
way to Inspector Richardson's office in Scotland-yard. 
During my short stay at Scotland-yard, the laughable, and 
yet, in a manner, pitiful tale of this would-be " old man 
of parts" was not eclipsed. If this should ** meet his eye" 
(as the similar advertisement in the Timea is so worded), 
I trust he will pardon me for panvding his peccadilloes 
before the public gaze. 

While on duty one night at Covent Oarden theatre, and 
in plain clothes, I remember going on the stage, just pre- 
vious to the ballet commencing. It was during the English 
Opera season, under the Pyne and Harrison management 
I invariably made it a rule to have a good look round the 
whole of the theatre at which I waA employed. The beau- 
tiful opera of Dinorah was just over, and the ballet-girls, 
or, more properly, the corps de ballet, were waiting for the 
curtain to rise, to go forth and meander on the "light 
fantastic toe" for the amusement and edification of a British 
audience. A few noblemen and gentlemen were allowed 
the privilege of coming on to the stage from their private 
boxes. For this privilege they had to pay the manager a 
certain amount of hard cash ; I cannot say how much, as I 
never took the trouble to enquire. The object these gen- 
tlemen had in view, was simply to chat and lark with the 
pretty and captivating ballet-girls. Here, then, stood, on 
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the night in question, behind the scenes of Co vent Garden 
theatre, a motley group or groups. The green-baize curtain 
has not yet risen, at the low, sonorous tinkling of a bell. A 
casual observer can easily perceive that those young girls, 
decked out in gorgeous finery and paint — rouge, I should 
say — are on the tiptoe of expectation, and only await, lik$ 
race-horses ready for the start, the appointed signal to rush 
forward and vie with each other in earning the acclama- 
tions of the "house." During this pause, however, I was 
quietly "laking stock. The gents and the ballet-girls were 
too absorbed in their very interesting (to them, no doubt) 
conversation, to take any notice of me ; besides, they had 
the pleasure of receiving (but not returning) my frequent 
visits behind the scenes on the stages of Coven t Garden 
and Drury Lane. The curtain rose, and at the appointed 
signal the corps de ballet stepped out in the mazy dance. 
There was a flash-looking individual who wished particularly 
to " step out" too ; but his exit was intended not from the 
stage, but the stage-entrance. I had the person in question 
" spotted" for some time, without, however, causing any 
suspicion. I remarked that he kept aloof from the other 
gentlemen-frequenters, and would only now and then brush 
up in their neighbourhood. To look at him, he was the 
very type — the very pink and carnation of the gentleman, 
as to dress and mien. There was nothing deficient in ex- 
ternal appearance. The indispensable opera-hat was pro- 
perly folded or i;rushed up, and gracefully stowed away 
under the left arm. The evening dress-coat and waistcoat 
were complete, and in unison with the arrangen^ents of 
certain parrs of the theatre ; so also were the trousers and 
the patents. A gold (?) chain stood out in relief To crown 
all, he wore, in regular Dundreary style, the killing — the 
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piercing eye-glass. His whiskers and mustachios were 
beautifully black, and trimmed to a nicety ; but the hair 
on his head was, if anything, a shade or two lighter than 
the mustachios or whiskers : in short, the latter were 
false 1 Allow me, then, perhaps for the first time, to intro- 
duce my Reader to one of the "swell mob" of London. 
When I accosted this fellow, he at first pretended that he 
had, by some means or other, lost his way. He actually 
asked me the way out — the stage-entrance ! I did certainly 
show him the way out, but not in a violent hurry. Oh ! 
no ; that would not have succeeded. 1 told my new and 
.fashionable acquaintance that he must accompany me to 
Mr. Gye, the box-keeper. Now, Mr. Gye's ofi&ce was off the 
stage, and in a passage which led to the dress and private 
boxes. When I confronted the' fellow with Mr. Gye, I 
merely remarked, " Mr. Gye, 1 found this man on the stage 
under suspicious circumstances. I think I had better run 
him over to Bow-street. He is a sharper. You can charge 
him with being found in enclosed premises, and unable to 
give a satisfactory account of himself." Mr. Gye did not 
see this. He knew as well as anybody, that the fact of one 
of the "swell mob" being arrested on the boards of Oovent 
Garden theatre, would have a very damaging effect. It 
might prevent some of the nobility from paying this part of 
the theatre a visit, and he would consequently lose some 
perquisites. Mr. Gye therefore said,^ " Wilson, be good 
enough to see the fellow clear of the theatre. I don't care 
to prosecute this time. He has not stolen anything, 1 sup- 
pose ?" I replied that I took good care he should not steal 
anything. I led the swell-mobsmau to the stage door which 
leads into Henrietta-street, and gave him the following bit 
of advice gratis on dismissal, — " Now, look here, old 
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fellow ; if I catch you about this theatre again, you may 
look out ; for depend upon it, you won't have it so easy 
next time. Go now, and don't let me clap eyes on you 
again." With this warning ringing in his ears, he bounded 
away pretty quickly, and was soon lost to sight, but not to 
" memory dear." 

On another occasion, during the Royal Italian Opera 
season at. Covent Garden, when Mademoiselle Titiens, the 
prima donna, then in her meridian, drew crowded houses, 
I was pacing up and down under the portico, where the 
carriages of the nobility and aristocracy roll to let down and 
take up their living freight. Adjoining this portico is a 
large hall, calleil the Waiting-hall. Here the bumptious 
and consequential flunkeys assemble, and are marshalled 
by the indefatigable " A's." About the centre of the apart- 
ment there is a fine stove, which always bums a plentiful 
supply of charcoal during the ool-d winter nights of the 
opera season. A staircase, of colossal proportions, leads from 
the Waiting-hall to a room called the Crush Room. This 
room adjoins the dress boxes. When the opera draws to a 
•close, the denizens of the dress boxes make their way into 
the Crush-room, while some, more impatient, hie to the 
Waiting-hall. A sort of special ** tout" stands at the lower 
gate which leads into the portico ; here a tube, or speaking 
trumpet, is attached, which connects the top of the colossal 
staircase leading to the Crush-room. On the staircase, and 
in charge of this end of the tube, is a well-dressed man, who 
is in the employ of the opera company. According to rota- 
tion, the several carriages come through the lower gate, 
and up the portico ; but as they pass the special " tout," 
the coachman calls out the owner's name. The " tout" then 
speaks to his helpmate on the staircase, who vociferates in 
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a loud, miisieal voice, " Lord So-and-so's carriage stops the 
way !" Lord So-and-so's flunkey then flys to one of the 
door-ways leading from the waiting-hall to the portico. 
Presently, his master and company make their appearance. 
The flunkey in question opens wide the door, while another 
flunkey stands ready at the carriage steps. His lordship 
and family are soon ensconced in their comfortable carriage. 
The word " all right" is given, and away five or six different 
vehicles, it may l)e, pass through the portico at the same 
time. This continual flux and efflux of carriages, cabs, and 
other vehicles continues for a couple of hours. It was 
daring one of those busy and animating scenes, that I kept 
pacing up and down the portico of Covent Garden theatre. 
The doors leading from the poitioo into the hall were com- 
posed the half of glass, the half of wooden frame-work. I 
had, therefore, a good opportunity of seeing every one in 
the hall without being seen. The shouting of the " special" 
on the top of the staircase was in its zenith. The perpetual 
rushing to and fro of the flunkeys reminded one of 
" extensives" going through a lively set of quadrilles ; their 
bowing and scraping was so much in unison, as they passed 
their masters and mistresses, on their way to do the agree- 
able as flunkey, by opening wide the Waiting-hall door. In 
the very midst of all this diu and bustle, two plainly-dressed 
men made their entrance in the waiting-hall. They were 
not flunkeys ; that was evident by their very motion, and 
the seemingly imperious swagger, independently of their 
garb. Some of the noble assembly in the hall were round 
the stove. 'Here the young, lovely fair ones, dressed in all 
the brilliancy of costliness, and radiant with that genuine 
beauty and expression known only to the ** maids of merry 
England," kept up a lively t^e-drtSte with the favoured ones 
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of the sterner sex. There, on the other hand, was pcUer 
fcmiilias, with the true type of the *' John Bull" depicted 
on his countenance, anxiously waiting to hear his name 
called from the top of the staircase, and thinking only of 
the long wished-for supper. All this time the two plainly- 
dressed men before alluded to, are keeping their hands in 
very active operation by diving them, as opportunity offers, 
into the pockets of their neighbours* coats. As a cat would 
watch a mouse, so are these two hopefuls watched through 
the glass part of the doors. At last, when I find they are 
close enough to each other to secure both at the same time, 
I enter the Waiting-hall circumspectly, and the duo arc 
my prisoners. I ran them quickly over to the Bow-street 
station; but having nothing of stolen property in their 
possession, and being strangers or provincials, the Inspector 
let them off with a severe caution. As I marclied the two 
pick-pockets out of the Waiting-hall, it was amusing to 
notice the fright and amazement depicted on some of the 
fair countenances. There were then, indeed, eager and 
anxious looks at the bracelets, the costly fans, the watches 
and chains, and even the very rings and ear-rings ! What 
a state of excitement was there here, till the mind of every 
one in that hall who had anything to lose, was convinced 
that nothing, after all, was lost, missing, or stolen. There 
is an old maxim, of Alexander Pope, — " Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread." I should very much like to 
know, where is it that pick-pockets dare not tread? A 
stout, bold effrontery, combined with any amount of brazen- 
riess, seems to be the chief characteristic of this class of 
stout-hearted gentry. They as readily plunder the stoical- 
looking judge as the poor, stolid-looking yoking man fresh 
from the country. If a drawing-room or a Jevee is going 
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OTi, they are sure to be in the vicinity. If a crowd of anxious 
pantomime seekers or patronisers throng the entrances to 
Covent Garden or Drury Lane on boxing-night, these gentry 
are sure to be in the midst If a quarrel takes place in the 
street (very often a get-up on their own behalf), and a crowd 
is collected, they are " all there." The very places of worship 
they sometimes pollute ; not by their presence, but by their 
misdeeds. They may be found in the railway-carriage and 
on the race-course. In short, the light, tapering-fingered 
gentry are ** here, there, and everywhere." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A DtBLIN ** detective"— HIS VISITS TO HOLBORN CASINO, THE 
ARGYLE ROOMS, AND COVENT GARDEN— KEMARK8 ON THE IRISH 
CONSTABULARY SYSTEM. 

In the early part of the year 1 859, I was seated at the 
dinner- table, at No. 1, Palace-place, Scotland-yard. At the 
same table, and the same time, were also seated three indi- 
viduals, exclusive of self These were two of the clerks and 
« Detective-sergeant, named Williamson. We had just 
partaken of dinner, and were enjoying a quiet homely chat 
over the remaining half-pint of " Barclay and Perkins/ 
when a thundering knock at the hall-door re-echoed through 
the house. I voluntarily went and opened the door. Our 
visitor asked me if Sergeant Williamson was in. I replied 
in the affirmative. Our hero — for such I must call him — 
then said, " I am directed by Inspector Thornton (then 
^chief Inspector of the Detective Department) to see him on 
very urgent and particular business." I accordingly ushered 
the visitor into the dining-room, and introduced him to 
'Williamson. Our hero, after a few preliminary remarks, 
gave Williamson an official letter, opened, to read. When 
Williamson had finished the perusal of this document, he 
asked our hero what time he arrived in London, and what 
time he left Dublin. To these questions our Irish hero (not 
our quondam Irish hero) gave the answers as follows • 
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" Well, shure you must know that I arrived in London laat 
night. I daresay it was about aight o'clock when I come 
in. At all ivints, the gaz-lamps were lighted. But I lift 
Dublin in a stamer about a wake ago." What kept you so 
long, then, chimed in Williamson, his countenance beginning 
to give way to the pent-up laughter ? The two clerks and my- 
self had already decamped, but were watching the Irish 
hero through a chink in the door, and could hear every 
word of the elegant discourse ; yes, and could retreat occa- 
sionally and enjoy a hearty laugh at the Irish Constabulary 
detective's expense, for «uch he was, in propi%d peraond. 
The Irish detective said, in reply to Williamson's query, 
" That stamer I come in from Dublin, bad cess to it, had a 
big lot of pigs, poulthry, and other cattle on board ; and 
after tossing about for narley four days, it brought us at 
last to Brishtol ! I had to stop a whole day in that Brishtol 
in order to cure myself of the say-sicktiess, and that's what 
kept me, I suppose." Here was " a rich gem," quite fresh 
from the Emerald Isle, and no mistake ! Yes, and sent by 
tihe Inspector-General of Constabulary, on very urgent and 
particular duty — detective duty. This Irishman had come 
to London in search of a swindler, who had reaped a good 
benefit in some of the Irish provincial towns ; but taking 
advantage of the slovenly mode in which detective duty i« 
carried on by the Irish constabulary, had made his exit 
without let or hindrance. They could not even tell where 
or in what direction he went. It was only supposition that 
induced the authorities in Ireland to send "a smart, active 
detective," like our hero, to Lt>ndon. Reader, just fancy 
the route he took coming to London. It could have been 
done in less than twenty-four hours vict Holyhead ; but our 
hero, like his " drame," went by contraries, 1 guess, and 
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consequently accomplished the journey in a week. Sergeant 
Williamson received instructions from Inspector Thornton 
to render every assistance in his power to the Irish detective. 
This was the first appearance of our hero in London ; and 
as a consequence, Williamson acted as his constant guide 
and companion during his brief stay in the metropolis. 

My dinner-hour having expired, I returned to the office, 
leaving Williamson and the Irish officer in the house. It 
happened to be my night for plain-clothes duty at Covent 
Gaxden theatre. I had just finished my tea, after leaving ' 
the office at five o'clock, and was preparing to go on duty, 
when Williamson and our hero, who had been out in the 
meantime, returned. Williamson asked me if I could not 
pass the man in to see the opera. I readily replied, " Yes ; 
by all means, let him go." Williamson said, " We intend 
to visit the Argyle Rooms and Holborn Casino, and then 
will go to Covent Garden." So far, so good, thought I. It 
was the splendid Italian opera Der Freiackutz which was 
performed on the night in question. Nearly every seat in 
the house was occupied. About nine o'clock Williamson and 
his friend made their appearauce at the amphitheatre stalls- 
entrance, according to a preconcerted plan between Wil- 
liamson and myself. I conducted our hero to the afmphi-- 
theatre stalls, aud directed him to be seated on a vacant 
chair close to the entrance. From the positioia he occupied 
he could command a full view of the greater part of the 
dress circles. I also managed to place him between two 
charming young ladies, who belonged to different parties, 
and who kept their richly ornamented fans continually in 
motion. What a nice, comfortable predicament for our. 
Irish hero to be in ! Just let me try and draw the picture. 
There sat in all the complacency of refined, rustic innocence, 
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in the thronged amphitheatre sta^lls of Covent Garden theatre 
during the performance of a very popular Italian opera — an 
Irishman. He may be about forty years of age, about five 
feet eight inches in- height, and rather stoutly built. His 
physiognomy and dress need no comment ; they are the 
" rale" thing itself. On each side of the individual in ques- 
tion are seated, in close proximity, two very lovely gentle- 
women. They are, like the rest of the habitwes of this part 
of the house, in full dress. Their snow-white arms and 
necks are shown off to perfection ; valuable bracelets add a 
lustre to the former, while their beautiful hair is encircled 
with becoming wreaths. To the right and left, in the full 
blaze of rich splendour, are the dress circles, the occupants 
of which are arrayed in the most dazzling finery. The opera 
goes on, and the thrilling, enchanting music, in allitssweet- 
ness of tone and melody, vibrates on the nerves. The 
spectacle which the stage presents is more than the eye 
can feed on in calm security. • Altogether it is a combi- 
nation of sight and sound, perchance, without a parallel on 
this^ earth. It would test the vision of a much more expe- 
rienced eye than that of our Irish hero; Lpirge drops of 
perspiration trickled in fitful streams oh to. his lap, defying 
the absorbing powers of a not over-clean handkerchief to 
dam the briny tide. His look of astonishment apd wonder 
I shall never forget. I almost fancy I see him no:W, eyeing 
askance the ladies on each side of him, as they gracefully 
worked their fans. Again that vain attempt to take in, in 
one ocular sweep, the splendour of the scene in front of him. 
Would that I had the talent of an Hogarth ! What a 
woful waste of words it would save. The Reader may easily 
surmise that our hero did not remain long, with Scylla and 
Chary bdis on each side of him. Add to this the musical 

R 
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thunder of the orchestra — in short, the dazzling t<mt 
ensembley and who could blame him,unsophisticated as he 
was ; the wonder to me is how he survived it. The follow- 
ing morning, the inhabitants of No. 1 , Palace-place, were 
seated at the breakfast table at the usual hour, eight 
o'clock. Some were enjoying the perusal of the morning 
papers, to the sweet accompaniment of a good cup of tea. 
Williamson and I were occupied in chatting over the pro- 
ceedings of the previous /night. On my asking Williamson 
how our hero got on at the dancing-rooms (they visited 
these rooms in the 'hope of coming across the " gent, who 
was wanted," he being as the Irish detective said, "an out- 
and-out flash man, intirely *), he remarked, " Well, Wilson, 
I was never so much amused in the whole course of my 
life. I can tell you that when we went into the Holborn 
Casino, dancing was going on very spiritedly, and the rooms 
were crowded almost to exCess. I perceived that the sight 
slightly amazed our Irish detective ; but with a little 
persuasion, I induced him to accompany me to the pro- 
menade department. On our way we had to pass through 
the very thickest of the throng, the protruding hooped 
dresses of the ladies (!) occasionaHy coming in contact with 
our legs as they swept by in the lively galop. But the 
best of the joke was (here Williamson had to pause for a 
second or two, in order to let off a little of the laughing- 
gas), our Irish detective, in order to get out of the way of 
the hoops, actually rushed pell-mell against one of the large 
mirrors." I may here state, for the information of those 
Readers who have never graced the floors of the Holborn 
Casino, that the walls^are covered with a continual line of 
mirrors from floor to ceiling. The effect these mirrors 
produce is imposing in the extreme. From some of the 
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standing points of view,, one can easily see the dancing 
group, and the orchestra and side galleries, all beautifully 
mirrored in the glassy walls; A mere novice entering the 
Casino for the first time,, is aetualTy persuaded in his own 
mind that he is about to enter an adjoining room, when lo ! 
presto, beware ! he only finds out his wofiil mistake aS 
either his face, his body, or his hands come in close con- 
tact with the hard, flinty substanee. Williamson resumed, 
"The Irish detective, on discovering h8& error,. eacdaimed, 
' Oh ! by the powers of war, and what would you be after 
calling this moighty place, at all, at all" ; shure, Fm* kiJt 
intirely I Come man, and let u& be going away out of. thisK* 
Wilson, I assure you, I beat a very speedy retreat from the 
Casino ; at least, as quickly as the pent-up risible flood 
would permit. The Irishman, I need not say, was close to> 
my heels. When we got fairly in the street, I had to give 
way to a regular fit of laughter. The Irish detective now 
and then chimed, ' Oh I botheration to you ; you shouldn't 
have taken me into such a place as that, shure/ This only 
made me ten times worse, till I had, in fact, to tightly 
squeeze my sides with the pain caused by the laughter. 
After leaving the Holborn Casino, we trudged to the Argyle 
Rooms. Here the Irishman succeeded much better. It is 
true that there were no glassy, flint-like walls against which 
he might unwittingly knock his poor pate ; but there were, 
nevertheless, fine, bouncing young " nymphs of the pave," 
who, with " fast" specimens of virility (young and old) as 
partners, skipped about on the " light fantastic toe" to the 
smart air of a waltz. The Irishman seemed quite delighted 
at this sight, and remarked that the music was ' beau^eful 
intirely.' Before we left this place, the band^ during an 
interval in the dancing, played choice pieces of music 
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There was that exquisite air. The Jxist Rose of Summer. 
It certainly did not lose any of its thrilling effect at the 
hands of the orchestra. The execution was masterly, and 
so thought my Irish friend, the detective ; for he said to 
me, from time to time, * There, don't you call that fine 
music ? That is some of our Irish airs, for you. Bejabers ! 
I'd travel twenty — aye, forty miles to hear that fine, beau^ef ul 
song played that way.' After we were fully sated here with 
the music and dancing, we paid you a visit at Covent 
Garden. How did the Ii;ish detective get on there ; where 
did you find him a seat ?" I then gave Williamson the 
whole history of the Irishman's debvi in the amphitheatre 
stalls at Covent Gaj?den. It fully reciprocated, as far as the 
risible nerves were concerned, with Williamson's account of 
the adventure ijx the Holborn Casino. Let us hope that 
the next detective wha is sent to the great English metro- 
polis by the Inspector-Geaeral of Irish Constabulaiy, will 
find himself placed under as, kind auspices as ours was. 

In our hero's case, the B.^ader will have readily perceived 
that the hardships (if such they be) of 'boardship, — the 
grunting of pigs, the lowiiig of cattle,, and the crowing of 
poultry, with perhaps not an. unintentional deposit on some 
part of the physiognomy of our hero, — were fairly compen- 
sated for by his Quixotic adventures in London. One thing 
is certain ; our Irish detective hero, went lack to the 
Emerald Isle a far brighter " gem," than he left it. What 
a great pity it is that the Inspector-General of Irish Con- 
stabulary does not see the advisability of sending his 
Detective Branch in turns to London,, where they might 
glean something of detective duty. Their present slow 
mode of proceeding — to wit, the steamer to Bristol in 
which our hero sailed — is in keeping with days long gone 
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by, the time wheu Bianconi's coaches and cars stopped the 
way. If this fine body of men, the Irish Constabulary, 
were given a good, useful police " manual" to study, instead 
of converting them into semi-soldiers, arid encumbering 
them with knapsacks and heavy rifles, the horrid detail of 
murders and the absurd rumours of Fenian societies would 
soon become a dead letter in unfortunate Ireland. But I 
say emphatically, that the moment a policeman becomes a 
military man — assuming the garb and equipments, and 
guided by similar orders and regulations — his eflSciency as 
a civil oflBcer is for ever lost to the public. A military raian 
is no more fit to become the chief of a police force, than I 
am to become the Prime Minister of England ; and for this 
reason — his new-fangled ideas keep his usefulness, if he has 
any, in abeyance. But I must now bid adieu to our Irish 
detective hero, and the misruled, misused fcHrce to which he 
belonged. Blended in that adieu is my solemn conviction 
that the apparent cause of inertness and uselessness on the 
part of the Irish Constabulary, cannot, with any regard for 
truth, be attributed to the men as a body, but to the bad 
principle on which they are disciplined. It would be much 
more profitable to convert half of the force into policemen, 
and let the remainder form, as they really are, the nucleus 
of a standing army. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

IraiE ENGLISH VOLUNTEER MQVEMENT— VOLUNTEER REPRESENTATION 
AT COVENT GAP DEN THEATRE — VOLUNTEER BALL IN LONDON- 
HANDEL FESTIVAL AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE — ORATORIOS IN 
tlXETER HALL. 

In the year 1858, the volunteer scheme first found its 
Way into the columns of the Times. This paper, with its 
wonted vigour^ strongly advocated the movement The 
pantomimes at Drury Lane and Covent Garden theati^es 
fanned the yet dormant flames of volunteer chivalry, by 
toightly representations of "armed" ^d well-drilled petti- 
<k>at voluxiteers. As these aagelic looking votaries of Mars 
went through their allotted parts, the plaudits that greeted 
tkem ifrom pit^ box» and galieiy werp indeed deafening. I 
shall never forget tiie first night of th<e v-ojlunteer represen- 
tation at Covent Garden, the 26th of Decen^b^r, 1858. 
Every part of the house was crowded ; in some parts the 
audience seemed actually wedged together. But it is not 
to the theatre that I wish to direct the attention of the 
Reader : it is to the Floiai Hall of Covent Garden theatre. 
In the early part of 1859, when some of the volunteers had 
just donned their new and becoming uniform, and looked 
every inch the " soldier," to stand up in defcmce of their 
country's cause ; it was, I say, in the beginning of this year 
that the volunteers gave a grand ball, styled the Volunteer 
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Ball, in the Floral Hall attached to Covent Garden theatre. 
Every available man in the Detective Department, and on 
plain clothes duty, at Scotland-yard, was required at this 
ball. Tickets for eight thousand persons were issued, so 
that Superintendent Walker had to furnish not only fifty 
policemen in uniform, but also twenty detectives, including 
the plain clothes men. The former were employed in ar- 
ranging the carriages, and attending to other similar duties 
outside ; while the latter were judiciously scattered about 
the building inside. Reader, you should have seen me on 
the night in question. I was dressed in the very pink of 
fashion. I must not forget to mention that my hair 
had assumed by this time a very different appearance : 
the police-barber had not had the pleasure of operating on 
it for some time. To the point. Dancing commenced about 
ten o'clock. The stage of the theatre was converted, for 
the nonce, into a promenade and light-refreshment depart- 
ment. Here 1 had official charge. I'he cellar' of the hall 
was used for a supper-room. At one end of the hall, and 
on a raised platform, the musicians were stationed. About 
six thousand people managed to dance at one and the same 
time, while the remaining two thousand frequented the 
promenade or refreshment department. Persons coming 
from the ball-room into the promenade, had to pass up 
a short staircase, and then thtough a doorway on to the 
stage. I went occasionally to this doorway, and as I gazed 
on the moving mass of human beings beneath, I thought 
it a grand and dazzling spectacle. The various uniforms 
of the volunteers, consisting of almost every colour of the 
rainbow, contrasted with the gay and costly dresses of the 
ladies, lent indeed a charm to the scene. The great success 
which attended that volunteer ball, proved a propitious 
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omeu. UTie vjolunteer« of England have set a very good 
example to the colonieas, thot^h some of them are slow 
in following a good example. Well, while the dancing 
goes on unfla^ngly, and tfee refteshnient department 
receives a pretty fair shajfe of patronage, a plain-looking 
roan might be seen i)3 close conversation wit^i me. The nmn 
to whom I allude is a detective, like myself. He had just 
come from the ball-room, and felt as if he could " do" a 
custard, a blanc-mang^j or some such delicacy. Poor fellow ! 
he is rather bashful ; in short, he does not like the venture 
amid such an array of rank, beauty, and fashion. At last I 
persuade him to accompany me to one of the refreshment- 
stalls. It is with the greatest reluctance he does so. I ask 
one of the waiters or attendants, in the blandest style ima- 
ginable, " Waitaw, will you be so good as to give me just an 
ideaw of blanc-manger ?" My companion followed suit — I 
mean, as to the blanc-mang^» we were enjoying ourselves^ 
in thijs quiet, easy fashion, when my friend very abruptly 
laid down his plate, at the same time remarking, in a 
scarcely audible whisper, "There is Mr. Walker and Mr. 
Duncan" (Superintendents of Police). Saying this, the 
fellow bolted away, as if he had been guilty of some crime ; 
whereas his only fault was in not finishing his blanc-mangd 
He thought that Superintendent Walker would find fault 
with him for leaving the ball-room, and hence his speedy 
retreat It was certainly laughable to see him as he threw 
down the plate and bolted. He did not trouble me again 
that night. I took good care to visit the supper-room when 
the "inner man" gave the timely warning. There was 
everything in the greatest profusion ; but I was easily 
pleased. I helped myself to turkey and cold ham, which I 
washed down with a good glass of port. The volunteer 
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ball did not break up till six o'clock in the morning ; and 
the very last volunteer to leave, presented a fine caricature 
for any artist. Just imagine a young, sickly-looking man> 
about five feet three or four inches in height, and dressed 
in the uniform of the Coldstream Guards ; fancy also, this 
individual '' half-seas-over," and trying to bsdance, some- 
what after the manner of J. L. Toole, in the " Two PoltSi" 
the great bearskin hat on his hiead ; while every now-and- 
then his hands made an upward movement, as if for the 
purpose of catching the already tottering head-dress. I was 
not sorry to hear this man's retreating steps, for soon after- 
wards I wended my way to Palace-place. 

The day after the ball, the Floral Hall presented a most 
imposing sight ; not alone the wreck of matter, but th^ 
wreck of viands, hats, caps, coats, brat5elet6, brooches, and 
various other valuable appendages and costly trinkets. The 
constant call at the Lost Property office of the Metropolitati 
Police for various articles lost at the ball, did not cease for 
months. After all the demands that were made for lost 
property were fully satisfied, there remained unclaimed somei 
two or three hundred outer-coats alone, a nlimber of caps^. 
hats and other head-dresses, besides a valuable coUection^of 
all kinds of trinkets. Owing to the constant and vigilatii 
watchfulness of the denizens of Scotland-yard, not one swell- 
mobsman made his appearance at the ball. 

I will now introduce the Reader to the Crystal Palace, 
at the time the first Handel Festival came off in 1859. 
From the moment you alight from the train on to the plat- 
form at Sydenham, you find yourself under a continuous 
canopy of glass. The covered passage leading from the 
terminus to the centre transept is composed of nothing but 
glass and iron framework. There were, on the occasion 4 
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in question, independentiy of the orchestra, about forty or 
fifty thousand people in the Crystal Palace. The orchestra 
numbered (including performers on various instruments* 
and the choruses, and vocal performers of great celebrity) 
five thousand. The centre transept and its intersecting 
wings accommodated, >vithout any stress, at least twenty to 
thirty thousand ticket-holders, while the spacious and lofty 
^leries easily absorbed the remainder. In the first gallery 
and jii^t oppoi^ite the orchestra, was an ornamented dais, at 
the dispesal of Royalty. Twelve o'clock at noon was the ap- 
pointed time for the great festival to commence ; but as 
early as eight o'clock in the morning, the orchestra and 
ticket-hokiers were thronging to their respective places. 
The choruses (tnale and female) and the musicians came 
from aU parts of England to take part in the monster fete- 
. A Mr. Bowley, a gentleman residing in Cockspur-street, 
had the management of the internals arrangement of the 
iMiilding, and well did he cari^ them out, not one accident 
*of ai>y kind ihayi^ occurred to mar the eventful da^. In 
front of the otxjhestra^ and facing the audience,^ there stood 
out in quiet rdi^f a gentleman — M. Costa. I^ his right 
Wnd he held the musical tnagic .wand, the baton. As he 
Uplifted this appaurently inisignifjcant emblem of authority, 
the National An^^m burst fofth from the organ, musicians 
and choruses, at one and the same time. The audience 
rose 4n maase ; and in the dais set apart for Royalty might 
be seen the great Kwiginator of the stupendous building 
.from which sprung this offshoot of crystal — the patroniser 
of all that was refined and accomplished in art — the insti- 
*^tor of all that might prove beneficial to a nation's worth, 
iand raise that nation in the scale of civilisation and true 
advancement. This good and upright man was no other 
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than the late Prince Consort. By his side was the PHnce of 
Wales. If we follow circumspectly in the wake of oiir 
future noble King^ we can easily discern the early imbued 
traits of character ever and anon developing themsfelVes. 
Whe has the nation to thank for this, but the examplcj 
the glorious precepts of a kind father ! 

But to return to my subject. As tlie mighty audience 
rose to the terrific, thundering, musical sound of tlie orches- 
tra, the effect was indeed sublime. If ever a gladsome 
resurrection in miniature could be represented on this earthy 
the Handel Festival of 1859 presented one. England's 
greatest tenor, Sims Eeeves, was present, and added a tone 
of splendour to the anthem, which held the aUdience spell- 
bound. When the Festival was over, the greater portion 
of the people betook themselves to the pleaiuihB gtbuttds 
and the several departments in the building, flefe they 
had the tropical department ; and the moment yon fentet* 
it, you have convincing proofs of it — ^the heat is the S&ine 
as in tropica* climes, and the tropical plants luxuriate id 
the fulness of bloom. The grounds present a pleasing «tnd 
rich landscape. Fountains are interspersed hefe and there 
— the sound of which, when in full play, is cheeting in the 
extreme. Whenever the military or Crystal Palace band 
performs in these grounds, and the fountains are in action, 
the scene presented must be seen to be appreciated. 

The police, I must say, have very easy times of it at such 
respectable gatherings. Every one seems absorbed in the 
common engrossing idea — ^to be happy and contented. Such 
was life at the Handel Festival in the year 1859. 

I have on many occasions attended on duty at Exeter 
hall during the performance of the Sublime and inspiriting 
oratorios. This is, of a truth, the place and the occasion ii 
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for those who can appreciate the master art of music. The 
audience is of the most select and noble in the land ; and 
their quiet, calm demeanour does but add to the soul- 
absorbing music. The fine orchestra, conducted by M. 
Costa, numbers, generally speaking, five hundred male and 
female vocalists and a fair sprinkling of musicians. The 
first night I attended one of these oratorios, I made my 
way to the gallery. I was standing, and looking down upon 
the splendid sight which presented itself, when the wand of 
M. Costa gave the signal ; and I can assure you, Reader, 
I was nearly thrown otf my legs by the electric concussion 
of the sweet sounds. I cannot explain the sensation, and 
question if language can adequately pourtray the combina- 
tion of refined feelings which music such as the oratorio 
causes to spring up, like a concealed fountain, in the breast 
of man. The rush of that sweet torrent of music, like the 
rush of mighty waters to the fevered soul, was soothing yet 
^enthralling. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MYSTERIOUS CRIMK AT GREAT MALVBRI*— ^DILIGENT INVESTIGATION 
PICTURESQUE SCENERY OF THE DISTRICT — THE" DERBY DAY" — 
SCENES ON THE COURSE— "^E GRAND STAND— BETTING — THE 
RETURN HOME. 

About the middle of the year 1859, a murder, most 
cold-blooded and of unvronted atrocity, was committed in 
the small village of Great Malvern, in Stafifordshire. The 
circumstances of the case were ashfdlowfiM A Mr. Biddulph,. 
an attorney, carrying on bis' practitee* in the^ village, left his^ 
office on a Saturday afternoon for his residence, a short 
distance from the village. He left, as^ was his wont, ii^ 
charge of the offices, an elderly woman. The rooms this; 
woman occupied were on the groimd floor Mr. Kddulph 
had at the time in his employment an amanuensis namecS 
. This man lived in the viliiage, at a short dis- 
tance from the offices of his master. 

The brother of Mr. Biddulph, who was of the firm of 
Biddulph and Co;, the bankers, doing business. at Charing. 
Cross, communicated with SirRichurd Mayne. Detective- 
sergeant Williamson was immediately sent toi the spot ta 
make enquiries. From certafn particulars he was- not long 
in collecting, he deemed" it advisable ta arrest the clerk 

. It appeared that he was seen in the vicinity of 

the offices about nine o'clock on the Saturday night ia 
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question. Williamson also discovered that the robber and 
murderer must have had a pretty fair knowledge of the 
ins and outs of the offices, owing to the way in which cer- 
tain drawers had been forced open and the valuable con- 
tents abstracted ; while other drawers, with nothing of any 
consequence in them, were left untouched. Williamson 
also readily perceived that it had been the intention of the 
robber and murderer to endeavour to make it appear that 
it was all a case of accidental fire. After cruelly murdering 
the aged and infirm female custodian on the Saturday 
night, the villain had heaped up a quantity of paper and 
straw around the prostrate coirpse, a portion of which, how- 
ever, only ignited, and some part of the calico dress. It was 
very evident that the horrid perpetrator did not tarry in 
the house long enough to witness the full accomplishment 
of a helMsh purpose. Williamson now turned his attention 
to collecting good and substantial evidence. In the mean- 
time, he reported progress to the authorities at Scotland- 
yard. On receipt of Williamsons letter, I was told oflfto 
assist in unravelling the mystery. I reached Great Malvern 
the following evening, and put myself at once in communi- 
cation with Sergeant Williamson. There was nothing as 

to the culpability of the prisoner — on which we could 

hang a thread of doubt ; but . the proofs, the connecting- 
links of circumstantial evidence, were wanting. Some burnt 
paper found by us in one of the gates of the office, was 
rigidly examined ; not a single stone was left unturned; 
everything that quick perception and ingenuity could pos- 
sibly devise, was resorted to ; but all in vain. We kept 
bard at work for a fortnight in fruitless endeavours to solve 
the mystery ; in other words, to bring the foul crime home 
to thiB guilty party or parties. The charge of suspicion of 
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robbery and murder against Jones was duly heard before 
a full bench of magistrates at Great Malvern ; and the 
accused was as a matter of course, liberated. Here, fonjooth, 
was one of those enigmas peculiar to detective police expe- 
rience. A detective officer, in the faithful discharge of his 
important duty, arrests a supposed culprit. The officer i» 
fully assured in his heart and soul that he has got " hi» 
man," but lacks the verbal or ocular proof He seeks for 
evidence, circumstantial or otherwise, but no success attends 
liis efforts. If a shadow of circumstantial evidence should 
happen to gleam forth, it is. ten chances to one, found to 
be insufficient or not 1o the point. The law is not easily 
satisfied in this respect ; and I must say that it is one of 
the privileges of British jurisprudence always to give a 
prisoner the benefit of the doubt. A police-officer should 
have but one object in view in the discharge of his duty — 
that is, to perform it " without fear, favour, or aflfection." If 
a concatenation of circumstances presents itself in any 
inquiry in which he may be engaged, and should such prove 
conclusive as to a prisoner s guilt, his province — his office 
as a policeman — at once ceases. It is then for a judge and 
jury to decide the prisoner s guilt or innocence. If a police- 
officer has given his evidence in a fair, straightforward 
manner, and in which there is not the least tint of vindic- 
tiveness, he has simply done his duty, — no more. But if, on 
the other hand, the reverse should be the case, and want of 
experience, or a something worse, should induce an officer to 
look for the conviction of a prisoner ; then, I say that the 
prerogative of justice is a mockery, a snare, and a delusion- 
Williamson and I did our duty as far as lay in our power ; 
and with the conviction we had on our minds, were satisfied 
and fully recompensed for our labour. 
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I will add a brief account of my trip to Great Malvern. 
I travelled by rail to the city of Worcester, and thence 
by omnibus to Great Malvern. The latter place is distant 
the district or county of Worcester. I still holdinremein- 
from the city of Worcester about twelve miles, and it is in 
brance the very picturesque beauty of the country between 
Worcester and Great Malvern. As the omnibus drawn by 
four horses made its way slowly along the gently undulating 
heights of Little Malvern — distant, midway — the panorama 
there exposed to view almost baffled description. A wide- 
spreading plain stretches ouW in all the rich verdant splen- 
dour of landscape, (vlose at hand and smiUng down on the 
plain, as it were, is the beautiful hill of Little Malvern, 
dotted fhere and there with well-built and fashionable 
residences, and numbering amongst them a large establish- 
ment for the ** cold water cure." The omnibus stopped at 
Little Malvern a few minutes, just for the purpose of setting 
down a couple of passengers and delivering sundry parcels 
and letters. During the short stay, I repaired to the neat 
and cleanly hotel, and washed down some of the summer dust 
with a pewter goblet of the very best Bass'^s pale ale. In 
three-quarters of an hour more we arrived at Great Malvern. 
The hotel Williamson and I put up at was considered the 
most comfortable of the two then in the village. Close to 
my bedroom window were some stately oak-trees, which 
ever and anon waved their leafy branches in the evening 
breeze, as if in token of welcome. The well-stocked fruit- 
garden which my window overlooked, was pleasant and 
tempting to look upon. The boughs of some of the trees 
were heavily laden with roseate-hued fruit, and partly lay 
on the ground, as if in utter despair of upholding their own 
production. Beyond this garden, and in the distance, the 
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eye could luxuriate in sylvan scenery. As I lay on my bed 
that night, and meditated over the journey and the purport 
of my errand, there floated in sweet majesty of sound, on 
the calm vesper air, the rich notes of the nightingale. As 
1 thought of the rural scenery round and about this en- 
chanting spot, and the ujelodious concomitants,! wondered 
how in the mysterious and inscrutable ways of a benign 
Providence, the visit of a murderer could be tolerated to 
disturb such bliss and peticeful security. Foreign climes 
may boast of fine, romantic scenery ; but no scene, no land- 
scape, can surpass " the Enfflisli," on a fine spring, summer, 
or autumn evening. 

A word or two on tlie great, bustling, over memorable 
*' Derby Day," and my task is complete. 1 w^s employed 
in plain clothes at the Derby of 1H59, when that splendid 
horse Musjid bore away the palm. Fortunes then, as now, 
were 'lost and won. The indispensable "Aunt Sally;" 
" Three throws for one penny, sir ; "Name your card, sir ;*' 
"The correct card of the races, with the name, weight, and 
colour of the riders, only sixpence /' " Clean your boot&, sir, 
clean your boots ;" "Cigars I cigars and light, gentlemen ;" 
" Tell your fortune, sir ;" and the authoritative cry of the 
police, " Off the course, gentlemen, off the course T All 
these, as now, were tlie usual harbingers of the first gfand 
«tart and the last on Epsom Downs. The Derby of 1859 
was a complete success. Everything went off, aa everything 
.should, with flying colours. The miniature wooden dolls, 
stuck conspicuously in " fast" gent's hats, and sometimes, 
by way of variety, on the nasal organ, — they went off at the 
proper time, but at some unlucky wight' .«i head. The five- 
pound notevS or sovereigns stowed away in the corner of the 
pockets of the would-be wide-awake young man : Ihey went 
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t)fiF— yes, but at the board <rf tbe sharp thithble-^rigger i>r 
card-sharper. Tbe horses weirt off at the appointed ti»6. Thfe 
bottles of champagne and cider, lemonade and giligef-'be^ir, 
rfso weirt oif ; real pain and idle sorrow went off, too, for 
the noDce ; and at last tbe gay and contented visitors to 
the Derby went off — home. Such is the Derby, and such 
it is likely to be during our generation and, perhaps,' the 
next. But who that has once seen the Derby can obliterate 
the recollection from his mind : it is^ in truth, indelible ! 
^h)m the purc^hase of the ticJket at the railway terminus, to 
the trudge on foot up to^ the j^wns, there is nothing but 
continual excitement. I set off the day before the races 
were to commence, and succeeded, together with half-a- 
dozen othetm in hiring a snugf little c0ttage just on the 
verge of the village. The Read^ wiB ptease accompany 
me from this cottage to the race-coutse, on the first momtng 
,of the Derby in 1859. I started from my temporary abode 
in Epsom about ten a.m., and reached the downs, taking a 
leisure walk, at half-past ten o'clock. Here preparation 
is still the word. Cloths are neatly laid en ^e tables in 
tb^ yarioius tents ; the casks amd puncheons of ale and 
porter ai^ being fixed in a suitable and handy po^iOn ; 
ham ^pdwkties and cakes in galore, are dtowed away in 
baskets, fvnd but a stoiall quantity displayed in dishet^ for 
immediate supply. The violin piayers begin to string and 
set in order their instruments ; the Ethiopian serenaders 
are likewise on the qui vive. The pi?aprietors of iki<e niut 
establishments a?e lojo^kitng t©> the serviceability <3f theM* 
harmless popguns. The wooden shrine of the laughter- 
exciting " Punch and Judy," is being erected in Pi paying 
locality. The canvais screens, as a meatts of stoppage for 
tbe " Aunt Sally" missiles, are being fixed. All is life and 
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animation on this eventful morning. I make jny way 
quietly to some caravans, right oq the outskirts of all this 
din and uproar. As I approach the first, I am askejd, in 
the blandest style imaginable, by a dark-eyed, charming 
girl» "Do you want yonw fortune told, sir?" Eeader, it 
you have never visited the Derby, I may tell you tb^ the 
girl in question is a gipsy. Of course, I had my fortuae 
told ; and who, I would like to know, qould resist the 
temptation ! The charge was only one shilKng. I would 
very willingly pay five shillings to have my fortune tSUli 
again, as it was by that winnome gipsy damsel on Epsom 
Downs in 1 8.>9. There was so much of primitive simpli- 
city in that young girl's expression, as she looked from my 
hand, which she held in hens, to my faee. Qur eyes met 
instinctively at each glance ; aad oh 1 what electric lustre 
was in those humid, bright orbs of hersj 

But we must leave these fascinating gipsy girls, and 
make our way to the neighbourh<K)d of the Qrand Stand. 
The first bell gives the warning, The weighing goes on. 
The Grand Stand is well pa.tronised by both sexesj pre- 
senting a fine array of female beauty. The enclosure is 
also \rery thronged, but chiefly l>y betting gents, and a fair 
sprinkling of noblemen. The note*books lie open in the 
left hand, pencil in the right hand ; the offers are 5^ to 1, 
10 to 1, 5 to 1, and so on. The fairer sex on the Stand 
and in the various carriages, are not idle in the betting 
Une : their little betting-books are ready for entries like- 
wise. " I'll bet you a pair of gloves," &c. ; and so sure is 
the bet noade, so sure is it lost by the male bettor. Charley ,^ 
love ! bears his loas with a good gra«e, being duly solaced 
with one of the blandest of smiles. The first race over, 
the contents of various hampers are guaged, and true 
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British justice done U> tlMte. "The pleasure of wine?*' 
'* With pleasure !" Theie words bring the shadow of Lord 
Chesterfield before my " mind's eye." I am supposed to be 
here, there, and ©verywliore, so cannot help hearing all 
sorts of strange phrases. We must now jog along the 
coaree» Them is a novice plying away vigorously with 
three ■ticks. He is trying to knock one of those nicely- 
balanced cocoa-Buts off one of the three canes placed equi- 
distant, and afcout one yard apart. He does not succeed in 
Inockinj^f one out of tht* holfes in which the canes are 
place, and therefore gets fleeced out of a shilling or two, 
and the hero of the " three throws for one penny" offers 
the samf (^hance to all comers. Some of the A Division 
are lookingi^n, enjoying the fun. 1 take three throws for 
one penny : the cocoa-nuts begin to fly out of the hole 
instead of in it ; until at last my arm pains me with the 
exertion, and I bid the hero " Good day," having supplied 
about twenty of the police with cocoa-nuts at his expense. 
We will now go to another part of the course. By the 
w;iy, what's that small crowd of men doing ! Their hands 
seeTH to work freely in and out of the breeches- pockets. 
Oil! that is the game, is it! I thought so: fche*card- 
sharper and two of his confederates. *' Now, gentlemen, 
st-ike your money ; I'll bet anyone {\ve pounds the knave 
card is not found this time." The confederates have already 
won some two or three imaginary five-pound notes. A 
grcH^nhorn is sure he knows where the knave card is this 
time (he has looked at it while the sharper turned his hekd 
aside) ; h^^ dives his hand into his pocket for his purse, 
takt^s out five sovereigns, stakes them, and, as a matter of 
course, loses ! This is simple enough, Reader. While the 
wight is engaged in getting his money, the vsharp^r tafciw 
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due advantage, and changes the relative position of the 
cards by a quick sleight of hand. The card-sharper hears 
a quiet warning in his ears, and he is off like a shot. The 
greenhorn at length gets an insight m\f card-sharping, to 
the tune of five pounds ; exf>erientiojj^,oc^ — auctviter e8t 
modi The pick-pocket plies his calling ^ the self-aiJime 
principle. According as we see them, we give J|M^Tn a 
" gentle hint," so that after the races are ^ver, the stolen 
property oti the Derby Day Is trifling in the extreme. 
** Preventioir better than cure" is still the wise maxim, and 
b}^ this maxim the London Metropolitan Pohce have saved 
many a watch and chain and other trinkets. 

I will now draw to my long wished-for haven of rest 
The road home from the Derby is easily descii^^d ; but it 
is not worth the trouble. Rowdyism is the chief character- 
istic. The people seem to take leave, for the nonce, of their 
senses, and resort to all sorts of foolish games. Some of the 
displays, though, are anything but rational or manly ; and 
it may be said that there is plenty of room for improvement 
in the scenes on the road from "the Derbv." 



THE END. 
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